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PREFACE. 



In this second edition of tibe "Early History of the Dekkan," I 
have embodied the results of fresh researches published by others and 
myself within the last ten years. Some of my own have, however, been 
laid before the public now for the first time in this book. 

B. G.B. 

Poona, 10th January > 1895. 
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Karh&d grant of his having uprooted the Chola rac8 and held the 
country by placing it under his dependents, and another in this and 
the Wardh& grant that the Pallavas were destroyed by him. This 
latter event, however, took place before Sfaka 862 the date of the 
WardhS, grant, while the conquest of the Chola prince came on later. 
By the Karhad charter which was issned on Wednesday tha 13th oE 
the dark half of Phalguna when 880 years had elapsed since the time 
of the S^aka king, the cyclic year being Kdlayukta, Krishna granted, — 
while encamped at Melpitf with his victorious army for the purpose 
of apportioning the southern provinces among his dependents, taking 
charge of all the possessions of ArelesVara, and constructing temples 
to be dedicated to certain gods,— the village of Karikim in the district 
of Karahataka to the great Sfaiva ascetic Gagana£iva who was the 
pupil of Lanaiiva and was conversant with the Sivasiddhantas or sacred 
books of the Sfaiva sect, for the benefit of the whole group of ascetics. It 
would appear from this that S'aivism flourished about the district of 
Karhad at this period. 



i\ 78, to the dates under Krishna III, add 872, 880, 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE DEKKAN. 



Additions and further Corrections. 

P. 62, footnote 1, add at the end, Earh&d plates recently put into my possession and 
not yet published. ' 

P. 63, line 35, after Wardha, here as well as everywhere henceforward except in 
h 14, j>. 75, add and Karhad and make the necessary grammatical changes. 

P. 67, line 30, after death, add The Karhad charter represents the fire of 
his prowess to have burnt the Chalukya race. 

P. 73, line 23, after months, add In the Bhadan grant 1 the Tatter is repre- 
sented to have reigned for a year. 

P. 75, lines 6 and 7, for the sentence ending with dominions, substitute He 
expelled the prince Rachchhyamalla from the throne of the Ganga 
country and placed on it a person of the name of Butuga, or Butayya 
which name has been Sanskritized into Bhutarya ; and destroyed the 
Pallavas to whose race the Dantiga killed by him probably belonged. 

P. 75, line 20, at the end add The Karhad charter was issued in 880 
Saka, i. e., 18 years after the Wardha grant. It contains two stanzas 
more about Krishna III. than the latter ; and these must in conse- 
quence be regarded as alluding to events which occurred between Saka 
862 and 880. As stated therein, to consolidate his power Krishna de- 
prived some of his feudatories of their principalities, and granted them 
to others who were meritorious ; some were separated from each other 
and others joined together. " With the idea of conquering the south, 
he uprooted the Chola race, placed the territory ruled over by it under his 
own dependents, made the kings of the Ohera, Paridya, and other coun- 
tries along with Sithhala or Ceylon his tributaries, and erected a trium- 
phal column at Ile(a)mes'vara." In an inscription at Atakur in the 
Maisur territory, dated 872 Sfaka, Krishnaraja is represented to have 
fought with the Chola prince Rajaditoya and killed him. In this last act 
he was assisted by Butuga, his Ganga feudatory mentioned above, and 
Butuga was rewarded for his services by being granted additional terri- 
tory. 8 In a village in the Chingleput district of the Madras Presidency, 
which must have formed a part of the ancient kingdom of the Pallavas, 
there are two inscriptions dated in the seventeenth and nineteenth years 
of the reign of Kannaradeva, i.e. Krishnadeva, in which he is spoken of 
as the conqueror of Kachchi or Kanchipura the capital of the Pallavas 
and Tanjai identified with Tanjor (Tanjavfir or Tanjapura) which was 
the capital of the Chola princes. Another inscription at Vellore is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of his reign ; and there are two more 
containing his name in South Areot 8 which was probably included 
in the Chola kingdom. These facts bear out the statement in the 

1 Published by Prof. Kielhorn, Epigraphia Mica, Vol. III., p. 271. 
3 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II. , pp. 3 72-74. 
3 J6. Vol. III., pp. 282 -85. 
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CORRECTIONS. 
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EARLY 
HISTORY OF THE DEKKAK 



INTRODUCTORY. 



India has no written history. Nothing was known till, within Intr oduc tory, 
recent times of the political -condition of the country, the dynasties 
that ruled over the different provinces which composed it, and the 
great religions and social revolutions that it went through. The 
historical curiosity of the people was satisfied by legends. What we 
find of a historical nature in the literature of the country before the 
arrival of the Mahomedans comes to very little. 

I, We have a chronicle of Kasmir called the Rijataraftgipf, in 
which, however, there is a good deal which is not supported by 
contemporary evidence. Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories 5 and the works thus 
composed, contain a good deal of historical information, though, of 
course, an undue praise of the patron and his ancestors is to be 
expected. But a few such works only have hitherto been discovered 5 
and the oldest of them gives an account of a prince who lived in the 
first half of the seventh century. The literature of the Jamas of 
the Sfvet&mbara sect contains accounts mostly of the later princes 
of Gujarat and other noted personages. There are also similar 
accounts of the princes of R&japut&na. In the beginning or at 
the end of some Sanskrit works the names of the princes under 
whose patronage or in whose reign they were composed, are given ; 
and sometimes we find a long genealogy of the family to which the 
particular prince belonged, with some short observation with refer- 
ence to each of his ancestors. Lastly, the Pur&nas contain genea- 
logies of the most powerful royal families which ascend to a higher 
antiquity than the works noticed hitherto. 

II; But the information to be gathered from all these sources is 
extremely meagre; and there are many provinces on the history of 
which they do not throw any light. And the facts mentioned in 
them cannot be systematically arranged, pr even chronologically 
connected, except with the assistance of other sources of information 
to which we shall now proceed* The invasion of Alexander thtf 
*729 
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Introductory. Great brought the Greeks in contact with the Hindus ; and his 
successors in Syria kept up an intercourse with the Indian emperors 
for a long time. The notices of Indian persons and events contained 
in the writings of the Greeks, when compared with the statements 
occurring in the Pnr&nas, admit, in some cases, of an easy identifica- 
tion ; and from the known dates of the corresponding Greek persons 
or events, we are able to determine those of the Indian persons or 
events. In this manner the date of the foundation of the Maurya 
dynast j by Chandragupta has been determined to be about 322 B.C., 
and a good many other dates in Indian history have been ascer- 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw a great deal of 
flight on some periods of Indian history. Buddhism was introduced 
into China in the first century of the Christian era ; and from time to 
time men from that country came to India as pilgrims ; and some 
Indian Buddhists also must have found their way to China. The 
Chinese pilgrims wrote accounts of what they saw and did in India* 
and these works, which have come down to us, are very valuable for 
the elucidation of Indian history. The Chinese possessed a perfect 
system of chronology, and the dates of the pilgrimages are useful 
for the purposes of the Indian antiquarian. Valuable acoounts of 
Jndia written by the Arabic visitors to the country in the Middle 
Ages have also become available. 

III. Another very important source, and fuller than any hjthertp 
noticed, consists of inscriptions* Some of these are cut on stone* 
or rocks, and others engraved on copperplates. These last are in all 
cases charters conveying grants of. land made mostly by princes or 
chiefs to religious persons or to temples and monasteries. A great 
•many of these are dated in one of the current eras. It is usual 
in these charters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The names 
of his ancestors together with some of their famous deeds are 
mentioned. As the authors who composed the grants cannot be 
.expected to be impartial in their account of the reigning monarch, 
much of wbat they say about him cannot be accepted as historically 
true. And even in the case of hia ancestors, the vague praise that 
we often find, musfbe regarded simply as meaningless. But when 
they are represented to have done a specific deed, such as the conquest 
of Haffshavartjhfena by Pufokesri II. of the early Ch&lukya dynasty, 
it must be accepted as historical ; and when weiave other sources 
available, we find .the account, confirmed,, as Hwhan Thsang does 
that of Pulaketf's exploit. Even in the case of the reigning 
monarch, the specific deeds such as wars with neighbouring princes* 
which Are mentioned, may be accepted as historical ; though, however 
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legitimate doubts may be entertained a* regards thereported results* Introductory. 

The stone-inscriptions are intended to commemoratethe dedica- 
tion o£a teiti^le op monastery op any part thereof, and of works of 
public utility such as tanks and wells, und sometimes grants of 
laud also. A good many of these benefactions ape by private 
individuals ; but not seldom the name of the king, in whose reign 
•the dedication was made, is given together with the year of his 
reign, as weft as ihe date in the current era. When it is a royal 
benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer account of Hie 
reigning prince, and sometimes of his ancestors. 

The great pioneer iti the deciphering and interpretation ol 
inscriptions was James Prinsep ; but no great progress was made 
after him, in this branch of antiquarian work, till the establishment 
of the " Indian Antiquary " and the institution of the Archaeological 
Survey. These gave a strong impetus to it, and many scholars 
entered into the field with zeal. Twenty years ago, it would have 
been impossible to write the following pages. 

IV. I must not omit to mention old coins as a valuable source 
of information as to the names of the successive monarchs of a 
dynasty, and sometimes their dates. A study of these too has led 
to very important results. 

The materials for the history of the development of Indian 
thought and of changes in the social condition are the whole 
literature itself. But this is an independent inquiry with which we 
are not here directly concerned; and the conclusions arrived at are 
applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to any particular 
province. I have consulted general literature only in discussing 
points concerning the Aryan settlement of the Dekkan. The 
materials used in the preparation of the other sections, which fall 
under each of the four classes noticed above, are as follows : 

I. — Bilhana's Vikramankacharita, Introduction to the Vrata- 
khanda, Introduction to Jahlana's anthology, the Puranic genealogies ; 
and scattered notices in the Kathasaritsagara, Hala's Sapta&itt, Vat" 
syayana's K&aiasutra, Kavirahasya, Digambara Jaina works — such 
as the Harivaihsa, theUttara Parana, the Ya&istilaka, the Prasnot- 
. tararatnamalika Ac- — Vijfianesvara's Mitakshara* the Abhilashitar- 
thachintamarii, the Basava Parana, the Lekhapafichasikft, the 
ffabdarnavachandrika, the Jnanesvaii, and a few others. 

II. — Ptolemy's geography, the Periplus,HwhanThsang's Itinerary. 

Ill*— Inscriptions in the cave-temples of Western India ; Rudra* 
daman's inscription at Jnnagad ; stone inscriptions in the Southern 
Maratha Country ; copperplate charters of the early Chalukyas, the 
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Intr oduc tory, JUsbtrakutas, and other dynasties, of which we have now a large 

nutnber. 

IV.— Coins of the S'&tav&hanas found at Kolh&pur and in the 
lower God&vari district. 
Since the political history of the Dekkan before tbe advent of 
>Iahomedans was entirely unknown before, and the difficulty of 
ascertaining facts is very great, my object has been to collect aft 
paany of them as possible. The absence of proportion in the space 
allotted to important and unimportant events due to this circumstance, 
will, it is hoped, be excused* This does not pretend to be a literary 
production, but jnerely a congeries of facts.. 
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SECTION L 

Etyhologt of the wokd "Drkkan" and its denotation. 

The word " Dakkhan " represents the vernacular pronunciation of 
the Sanskrit word DakshiQa, meaning " southern/' used to designate 
the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the south of the 
Narmada. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit works 
and elsewhere is Dakshiuapatha or " the Southern Region." That 
this name was in ordinary use in ancient times is shown by the fact 
that the author of the Periplus calls that portion of the country 
Dakhinabades. 1 In the vernacular or Prakrit speech of the time, 
the Sanskrit Dakshiuapatha must have become Dakkhinabadha or 
Dakkhinavadba by the usual rules, and the Greek writer must 
have derived his name from this popular pronunciation. The shorter 
form of the name also must have been in use, since in the beginning 
of the fifth century of the Christian era, Fah-Hian,* the Chinese 
traveller, was told at Benares that there' was a country to the south 
called Ta-Thsin, which word corresponds to the Sanskrit Dakshi^a. 

Dakshiuapatha or Dakshina was the name of the whole peninsula 
to the south of the Narmada. Among the countries enumerated in 
the Marka^deya, 8 Vayu, 4 and M&tsya* Purauas as comprised in 
Dakshiuapatha are those of the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas, which 
were situated in the extreme south of the peninsula, and correspond 
to the modern provinces of Tanior, Madura, and Malabar. In the 
Mahabharata, however, Sahaaeva, the youngest of the Pau<Ju 

Knees, is represented in his career of conquest to have gone to 
kshi^apatha after having conquered the king of the Pagdyas.* 
This would show that the country of the Pa^dyas was not included 
in Dakshiuapatha. Again, the rivers Godavart and others spring* 
ing from the Sahyadri are spoken of in the Vayu Puraua as rivers 
of Dakshiuapatha 7 , while the Narmada and the Tapi are not so 
styled ; whence it would seem that the valleys of those rivers were 
not included in Dakshiuapatha. The word thus appears not to have 
been always used in the same sense. In modern times it is the name 
of the country between the Narmada on the north and a variable 
line along the course of the Krishna to the south, exclusive of the 
provinces lying to the extreme east. It is thus almost identical 



Section h 

Etymology 
of the word 
"Dekkan." 



Denotation 

ofthewpdt 

Dekkjfe. 



1 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 143, * Travels of Fah-Hian by S. Beal, 139. 

* Chap. 57 Verse 45, Edition Bibliotheca Indica. The reading of the second line, 
however, is wrong. It ought to be, PandyM cha Keralai chaiva Cholah Kulyas 
tathaiva cha, as it is in the manuscript I have consulted. 

4 Chap. 45 Verse 124, Edition Bibliotheca Indica. 

* Chap. 112 Verse 46, Poona Lithographed Edition* 

* Sabhaparvan t Chap. 31 Verse 17, Bombay Edition* 
7 Chap. 45 Verse 104, Ed. Bib, Ind. 
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Se ction I. with the country called Maharashtra or the region in which the 
""""" " Mar&tht language is spoken, the narrow strip of land between 

the Western Ghftts and the sea being excluded. A. still narrower 
definition is that which excludes from this tract the valleys of the 
Narmada and the T&pi; and to this extent we have seen that 
there is authority for it in the V£yu Parana. Thus the word 
Dekkan expresses the country watered by the upper Godavarl 
and that lying between that river and the Krishn&. The name 
Maharashtra also seems at one time to have been restricted to this 
tract. For that country is, in the Pur&nas 1 and other works, 
distinguished on the one hand from Aparanta or Northern Konkan, 
and from the regions on either side of the Narmada and the Tapi 
inhabited by the Pulindas and S'abaras, as well as from Vidarbha 
on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled Batnakosa, 3 
Mahar&shtra, Vaidarbha, T&pl-tata-desa and Narmada-tata-desa 
(i. e. t the countries on either side of those rivers), and the Konkan 
are spoken of as distinct from each other. The Dekkan or 
Mahar&shtra in this the narrowest sense of the word forms the 
subject of the present notice. 

1 See the chapters of the three Puranas referred to in the notes on page 1. 
s Prof, Aufrecht's Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 362, 
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SECTION II. 

Settlement or the Aryas in the Dekkan. 

It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
Thence they emigrated to the east and for a time the easternmost 
province occupied by them was Bramh&varta or their holy land, 
lying between the rivers Sarasvati the modern Sarastiti, and 
Drishadvati, 1 a stream in the vicinity, that is, the country about 
Thanesar. There the system of oastes and orders and the sacrificial 
religion seem to have been fully developed. Thence they spread to 
the east and the south, and gradually occupied the whole country 
between the Him&laya and the Vindhya. This last mountain 
range must for a long time have formed the southern boundary of " 
their settlements. For the name Ary&varta or the region occupied 
by the Aryas, as explained by Manu 2 and even by Patau jali, 8 the 
author of the Mahabhashya on Pacini's grammar, signified exclu- 
sively the part of the country situated between those mountain 
ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct the 
passage of the sun, was impassable to them. The name Pariyatra 
was given to the more northern and western portion of the range 
from which the rivers Ghambal and Betva take their rise, probably 
because it was situated on the boundary of their Yatra or range of 
communication. After a while, however, the sage Agastya, in 
poetical language, bade the mountain not to grow high, that is,, 
crossed it and established an Asrama or hermitage to the south and 
thus led the way to other settlements. The first or oldest Aryan 
province in the southern country must have been the Vidarbhas or 
the Berars. For in the Ramayana when Sugriva the monkey-king 
sends his followers to the different quarters in search of Rama's 
wife Sita and Ravana her ravisher, he directs them to go among other 
southern countries to Vidarbhas, Richikas, and Mahishakas, and 
also to Dandakaranya(the forest of Dandaka) and the river Godavari* 
This shows that while the country about the Godayart, that is, the 
Dekkan or Maharashtra in the narrowest sense of the terms, was a 
forest, Vidarbha was an inhabited country. In the Mahabh&rata 
also Agastya is represented to have given a girl that he produced 
by his miraculous powers to the -king of Vidarbha, and after she 
had grown to be a woman demanded her of the king in marriage. 6 
In the RamHyaija, Rama is represented to have lived for a long time 
in Dandakaranya, at a place called Panchavati situated on the banks 



* Manu, II. 17. a Manu, II. 23. 

3 Patafijali's Mahabhashya under Panini, II. 4, 10. 

4 Ramayana, IV. Chap. 41, Bombay Edition. 

* Mahdbhirata, Bombay Edition, III. Chap. 96, 97. 
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of tbe Godavari about two yojanas from the hermitage of Agastya. 1 
That this Danijakaxaijya was the modern Maharashtra is shown 
by the fact stated above,, that it was watered by the river Godivart, 
and by several others. According to the Hindu ritual it is 
necessary when beginning any religious ceremony to pronounce the 
name of the country in which it is performed. The Br&hmans iu 
Maharashtra do not utter the name Maharashtra but Danijak&ranya 
with the word deia or " country " attached to it. In the introduction 
to Hemadri's Vratakhantja, a work written more than six hundred 
years ago, Devagiri, the modern Daulatab&d, is spoken of as situated 
in a district on the confines of Dandak&ranya. Nasik claims to be 
the Panchavati where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly 
be expected to have brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a 
remote westerly place as N&sik. The river Godavari must, from the 
description occurring in the R&m&yana as well as in Bhavabhutis 
Uttara Rimacharita, have been wide at Rama's Panchavatt. It 
could hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very near its source. 
On the other hand, " the region about the northern part of the Sahy Adri 
through which flowed the river God&vari and in which Govardhana 
was situated '' is in the Pur&nas represented as " the most charming 
on earth ; and there, to please R&taa, the sage Bh&radv&ja caused 
heavenly trees and herbs to spring up for his wife's enjoyment, and 
thus a lovely garden came into existence. 1 ' 8 In the Markandeya, 
Govardhana is spoken of as a town ; but the V&yu and the Matsya 
seem to mean it to be a mouutain. This Govardhana must, from 
the given position, be the same as the village of that name near 
N&sik ; and thus the three Purauas must be understood as supporting 
the identification of Panchavati with N&sik. 

But though Mab&r&shtra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian Aryas, their subjugation of it was no less thorough than that 
of all the northern countries. Here; as there, they drove some of 
the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountaius and jungles, and 
incorporated the rest into their own society. The present Mar&thi 
language is as much an offshoot of the Sanskrit as the other 
languages of Northern India. The ancient representatives of these 
dialects—the Mab&r&shtri, the Sfauraseui,, and the Magadhi, as well 
as an earlier form of speech, the Pali— show extensive corruptions 
of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to a few general laws. These 
cannot be. accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
which bring about tbe decay of a language spoken throughout its 
history by the same race. For, this operation is slow and must be in 
continuance for a very long time in order to produce the wide-going 
phonetic changes which we observe in those Prakrit dialects, as 
they are called. This long-continued process must at tbe same 
time give rise to a great many changes io other respects. Such, 



1 Ramayana, III. 13, 13 Bom. Ed. 

* Markandeya, Chap. 57 Verse* 34-35; Vayu, Chap. 45 Verses 112-114; and 
Matsya, Chap. 112 Verses 37-39. The passage, however, is corrupt. The three Puranas 
evidently derive their reading from the same original, but the text has been greatly 
corrupted. The most ancient version of it seems to be that in the Vayu. 
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however, we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in those 
respects show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must be accounted 
for by the supposition that the language had to be spoken by 
races whose original tongue it was not Those alien races could 
not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words used by the conquering 
Aryas; and thus the Prakrit forms of Sanskrit words represent 
their pronunciation of them. A few sounds unknown to 
Sanskrit as well as some words not traceable to that language 
are also found in the Pr&krits, and these point to the same 
conclusion. It thus appears that the Indian Aryas in their progress 
through the country came in contact with alien races, which were 
incorporated with their society and learnt their language, at the same 
time that they preserved some of their original words and phonetic 
peculiarities. 1 This was the state of things in the north down to 
the Mar&tM country. But farther south and on the eastern coast, 
though they penetrated there and communicated their own 
civilization to the aboriginal races inhabiting those parts, they were 
not able to incorporate them thoroughly into their own society and 
to root out their languages and their peculiar civilization. On the 
contrary, the Aryas had to learn the languages of those races and 
to adopt a portion at least of their civilization. Thus the Kanarese, 
the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other languages now spoken in 
Southern India are not derived from the Sanskrit but belong 
altogether to a different stock, and hence it is also that southern art 
is so different from the northern. The reason why the result of the 
Aryan irruption was so different in Southern India from what it 
was in the north appears to be that when the Aryas penetrated to 
the south there existed already well-organized communities and 
kingdoms. In the passage in the R&m&yana, referred to above, the 
monkey-soldiers are directed to go to the countries of the Andhras 
(Telugu people), the P&ndyas, the Cholas, and the Keralas, in the 
south ; and are told that they will there see the gate of the city of 
the Pandyas adorned with gold and jewels. And these races, their 
country, and their kings are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as 
will be noticed hereafter. In the north, however, at the time of the 
Aryan invasion, the condition of the country must have been similar 
to that of Dandakaranya, which is represented in the Ramdyana as 
a forest infested by Rakshasas or wild tribes who disturbed the 
religious rites of the Brahman sages. And throughout the 6lder 
portion of Sanskrit literature, which is to be referred to the times 
when the Aryas were gradually progressing from the Panjib, the 
wild tribes they met with are spoken of under the name of Dasyus, 
Eakshasas, and others. 
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1 These points I have developed in my Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit 
languages derived from it ; Jour. Bom. B. B. A. 8. Vol. XVI. pp. 290-91 r 
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SECTION III. 

Approximate Date or the Aryan settlement in the Dbkkan 

and n0tice8 of southern india in ancient indian 

Literature and Inscriptions. 

We will now endeavour to determine approximately the period 
when the Aryas settled in Dandak&ranya, and trace the relations 
between the civilized Aryan community of the north and the southern 
country at different periods of Sanskrit literature and at well known 
dates in Indian history. In the Aitareya Brahmana, which is anterior 
to the whole of the so-called classical Sanskrit literature, the sage 
Vis'v&mitra is represented to have condemned by a curse the progeny 
of fifty of his sons to " live on the borders " of the Aryan settlements, 
and these, it is said, " were the Andhras, Pundras, Sfabaras, Pulindas, 
and Mutibas, and the descendants of Visvamitra formed a large 
portion of the BaByus." 1 Of these the first four are spoken of as 
people living in the south, the Pundras in the R&miyana, and "the 
other three in the Puriinas. 2 From the later literature, the Pulindas 
and Sfabaras appear to have been wild tribes living about the 
Vindhya8. s Ptolemy places the former along the Narmada. The 
Andhras, who in these days are identified with the Telugu people, 
lived about the mouth of the Godavari or perhaps farther to the 
north. If these were the positions of the tribes in the time of the 
Aitareya Brahmana, the Indian Aryas must at that time have been 
acquainted with the whole country to the north of the Vindhya 
and a portion to the south-east of that range. 

Panini in his S&tras or grammatical rules shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India. Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Panjab and 
Afghanistan; but the names of countries situated in the eastern 
portion of Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The countries 
farthest to the south mentioned by him are Kachchha (IV. 2, 133), 
Avanti (IV. 1, 176), Kosala (IV. 1, 171), Karfis'a (IV. 1, 178)* 



1 Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 18. Pulindas are omitted in the corresponding passage 
in the 6ankhayana Sutra. * See the passages above referred to. 

* In his Kadambarl Bana places the S'abaras in the forest on the Vindhya range. 

4 This name does not occur in the Sutra, but is the second in the list or Gana 
beginning with Bharga. As regards the words occurring in these Ganas, I have on a 
previous occasion expressed my opinion that though it is not safe to attribute a 
whole Gana to Panini (and in several cases we 'have clear indications that some of 
the words were inserted in later times), still the first three words might without 
mistake be taken to be his. This was objected to by Professor Weber. But as my 
reasons were, as I thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend my view. 
I may, however, here state that since Panini refers to these Ganas in his Sutras by 
using the first word in the list with ddi, equivalent to " and others," added to it, and 
since he uses the plural of the noun so formed, and the plural of a noun cannot be used 
unless three individuals at least of the class are meant, it is proper that we should 
understand him to be thinking of the first and two words at least more. This 
observation is meant to be applicable generally. In the present case, however, the 
expression Bhargddi forms a part of the compound, and the plural is not actually used, 
though it is clearly implied. 
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and Kalinga (IV. 1, 178). 1 The first is the same as the modern 
country of that name, Avanti is the district about Ujjayini, and 
Kaliiiga corresponds to the modern Northern Circars. Kosala, 
Kani6a, and Avanti are mentioned in the Puranas as countries 
situated on the back of the Vindhya. 8 In the RatnAvali, a dramatic 
play, Kosala is also placed near that mountain range. Supposing 
that the non-occurrence of the name of any country farther south 
in Panini's work is due to his not having known it, a circumstance 
which, looking to the many names of places in the north that he 
gives, appears very probable, the* conclusion follows that in his time 
the Aryas were confined to the north of the Vindhya, but did proceed 
or communicate with the northernmost portion of the eastern coast, 
not by crossing that range, but avoiding it by taking an easterly 
course, 

Katy&yana, however, the olyect of whose aphorisms called V&rtikas 
is to explain and supplement Panini, shows an acquaintance with 
southern nations. P&nini gives rules for the formation of derivatives 
for the names of tribes of warriors which are at the same time the 
names of the countries inhabited by them, in the sense of " one 
sprung from an individual belonging to that tribe," and also, it must 
be understood, in the sense of " king of the country." Thu» a man 
sprung from an individual of the tribe of the Panch&las, or the king 
of the country PancMlas, is to be called Panchala; a descendant of a 
Salva, or the king of the country of the Salvas, is to be called Salveya, * 
&c. Katy&yana notices here an omission; the name Pandya is not 
explained by Panini. Katyayana therefore adds, " one sprung from 
an individual of the tribe of the Paribus or the king of their 
country, should be called a Pandya."* Similarly, P&nini tells us 
that in either of these senses no termination should a be appended to 
the word Kambojas, which was the name of a nou -Aryan people in 
the north-west, nor should any of its vowels be changed ; but that 
the word Kamboja itself means " one sprung from an individual of 
the Kamboja tribe, or the king of the country of the Kambo^as. ,, * 
Katyayana says that in this rule, the expression " and others" should 
be added to the word Kambojas ; for the rule applies also to the names 
u Cholas and others," that is, persons sprung from an individual of 
the Chola and other tribes, and the kings of the Ghola and other 
countries should be called by the names "Chola and others." 
Similarly, Panini tells us that the countries Kumudvat, Nadvat, and 
Vetasvat are so called because they contain Kumudas or water-lilies, 
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1 In the so-called Paninly* S'iksha the expression Saurash$rika nari or " a woman of 
Surash$ra " occurs. But this should by no means be regarded as showing that Panini 
was acquainted with Surash^ra. The Paninfya S'iksha cannot be the work of Panini ; 
for the author of that treatise begins by stating that he is going to explain S'iksha 
according to the views of Panini and ends with a few verses in praise of the great gram- 
marian. Besides, the author' notices the Prakrit dialects to which there is no allusion 
whatever in Panini's great work and writes in verse. Grammatical treatises in verse 
are later than those in the form of S&tras. The Paniniya S'iksha therefore must have 
been composed long after Panini. a See the passagescited above. 

3 Pandor dyan, which is a Vartika on Pay. IV. 1, 168. 4 Pan. IV. 1, 175. 
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Nad as or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respectively. 1 K&tyayana 
adds, " Mahishmat is so called because it contains Mahishas or 
buffaloes." 

Now Mahishmat appears to be the same southern country which in 
the Puranas is associated with Maharashtra and is called Mahishakas. 
M&hishmatt on the banks of the IS armada was probably its capital. 
Here we may, I think, argue, as Professor Goldstucker has done in 
many similar cases, that had Panini known the P&ntfyas, Cholas, and 
Mahishmat, he would not have omitted the names from his rnles, 
considering how careful a grammarian he was. Very likely, then, 
he did not know them, and this supposition is strengthened by the 
fact alluded to above that the name of no other southern country 
occurs in his Sutras. Thus then the Aryas of the north were not 
familiar with the southern countries and tribes in the time of Panini, 
but were so in the time of Katyaykna. The latter author also 
mentions a town of the name of Nasikya, 3 which is very likely the 
same as our modern Nasik. 

Patafijali shows an intimate acquaintance with the south. As 
a grammarian he thinks it his duty to notice the lingual usages in 
the south, and tells us that in Dakshinapatha the word Sarasi is used 
to denote large lakes. 8 He mentions M&hishmatf, 4 Yaidarbha, 6 
Kanchipura 6 the modern Conjeveram, and Kerala 7 or Malabar. 
Pataiijali's date, b.c. 150, may now be relied upon. That author 
notices variant readings of Katyayana's Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools of the Bharadvajiyas, Saunagas, and 
others. Some of these might be considered as emendations of the 
Vartikas, though Patafijali's introduction of them by the verb 
pafhantij " they read/' is an indication that he regarded them as 
different readings. A sufficiently long time therefore must have 
elapsed between Katyayana and Patafijali to give rise to these 
variants or emendations. I am therefore inclined to accept the 
popular tradition which refers Katyayana to the time of the Nandas 
who preceded the Mauryas, and to assign to him the first half of 
the fourth century before Christ. In this manner the interval 
between Katyayana and Patafijali was about two hundred years. 
Now, Professor Goldstucker has shown from an examination of the 
Vartikas that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini 
but are taught by Katyayana, and concludes that they did not exist 
in the language in Paninrs time. I have followed up the argument 
in my lectures "On the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages/' 8 and given 
from the Vartikas several ordinary instances of such forms. From 
these one of two conclusions only is possible, viz.,. either that Panini 
was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that the forms 
did not exist in the language in his time. The first is of course 
inadmissible; wherefore the second must be accepted. I have also 



* Pin, IV. % 87. 

» Mahabhashya on Pan. I. 1, 19. 
6 IV. 1, fourth Ahnika. 
7 IV. 1, fourth Ahnika. 



*In a Vartika on Pan. VI. 1, 68. 
« On Pan. III. 1, 26. 
6 IV. 2, second Ahnika. 
8 Jour. Bom. B. R. A. S. Vol. XVI. p. 273. 
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shown from a passage in the introduction to Pafcanjali's Mahabh&shya, Section lit. 

that verbal forms such as those of the perfect which are taught 

by P&nini as found in the BhUshi or current language, not the 

ChMndasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time of 

Katyayana and Pataniali, and participles had come to be used 

instead. 1 Professor Goldstuoker has also given a list of words used 

by P&nini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in the 

time of KStyiiyana, and shown what portion of Sanskrit literature 

did not probably exist in Pdnini's time but was known to 

Kityiyana, and in one case comes to the not unjustifiable conclusion 

that the time that elapsed between PSnini and Klty&yana was so 

great that certain literary works which either did not exist in P&nini's 

time or were not old to him came to be considered by K&ty&yana 

to be as old as those which were old to Panini. No less an interval 

of time than about three centuries can account for all these 

circumstances. Panini, therefore, must have flourished in the 

beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not 

earlier still ; and against this conclusion I believe no argument has 

been or can be brought, except a vague prejudice. And now to our 

point, the Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of Southern India 

previous to the seventh century before Christ ; they had gone as far 

as the Northern Circars by the eastern route, but no farther ; and the 

countries directly to the south of the Vindhya they were not 

familiar with. About that time, however, they must have begun to 

penetrate still further, since they had already settled in or had 

communication with the countries on the northern skirts of the 

Vindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha or BerSr, 

approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern route ; but in 

the course of some time more they crossed the Vindhya and settled 

in Dandakaranya along the banks of the Godavarf, that is, in 

Maharashtra or the Oekkan. Before B.C. 350 they had become 

familiar with the whole country down to Tanjor and Madura. 

A chronological conclusion based on the occurrence of certain Chronological 
words or names in the great epics is not likely to be so safe. value of the 
Though a Mahabharata existed before Panini and As'valayana, it Epics, 

is highly questionable whether our present text is the same as that 
which existed in their times. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the work has been added to from time to time ; and the text itself 
has undergone such corruption that no one can be positively certain 
that a particular word was not foisted into it in comparatively 
modern times. The text of the RJmiyana also has become corrupt, 
though additions do not seem to have been made to it. Still the 
Bengali rescension of the poem like the Bengali rescensions of more 
recent works dpes contain additions. The text prevalent in this 
part of the country and in the south is more reliable; and though 
innumerable differences of reading exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side, still there is hardly any material difference. But 
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1 Jour. Bom. B. B. A. S„ Vol. XVI,, pp. 269-71. 
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the date of the Ramayana is uncertain ; the present Hindu belief 
based on the Puranas is that Rama's incarnation is older than 
Krishna's, and consequently the Ramayana older than the 
Mahabharata ; but it is not a little curious that while there is an 
allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuna and to Yudhishthira in Pinini, 
and Patanjali frequently brings in Mahabharata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion to Rama or his 
brothers or their father Dasaratha in the works of those grammarians. 
Even a much later author, Amarasimhathe lexicographer, in his list 
of the synonyms of Vishnu, gives a good many names derived from the 
Krishna incarnation ; but the name of Rama, the son of Dasaratha, 
does not occur, though Rama or Balabhadra, the brother of Krishna, 
is mentioned. Still, whatever chronological value may be attached 
to the circumstance, the occurrence of the names of places in the 
Dekkan contained in those epics I have already to some extent 
noticed. Sahadeva is represented to have subdued the Pandyas, 
Dravidas, Udras, Keralas, and Andhras, 1 and also to have visited 
Kishkindha, which was probably situated somewhere near Hampi, 
the site of the Painpa lake or river, where Rama met Sugriva the 
monkey chief, though the country Kaishkindha is placed by the 
Puranas among those near the Vindhyas. He went also to 
S urparaka, the modern Supara near Bassein, Dandaka, the same as 
Dandakaranya but not mentioned as a forest, Karaha(aka the modern 
Karhada on the confluence of the Krishna and the Koina, and to 
others. The countries mentioned in the passage in the Ramayana, 
alluded to above, as lying to the south are Utkala, probably the 
modern Ganjam, Kalihga, Das'arna, Avantf, Vidarbha, and others. 
The district near Bhilsa must have been called Dasarna in ancient 
times ; for its capital was Vidisa, which was situated, as stated by 
Kalidasa in the Meghadfita, on the VetravatI or Betva, and is thus 
to be identified with the modern Bhilsa. All these are thus in the 
vicinity of the Vindhya or nearly in the same line with it farther east. 
But between these and the southernmost countries of the Cholas, 
Pandyas, and Keralas, the Ramayana mentions no other place or 
country but Dandakaranya. This condition of the country, as ob- 
served before, is to be considered as previous to the Aryan settle- 
ments in the Dekkan, while that represented by the Mahabharata 
in the place indicated seems subsequent ; and herein we may see 
a reason for believing that the Ramayanais the older of the two epics. 
The name Maharashtra does not occur in either of them. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, Asoka, the great 
king of the Maurya dynasty reigning at Pataliputra in Magadha, 
speaks in the fifth Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found 
at Girnar in Kathiavad on the west, Dhauli in Katak and Jaugad 
in Ganjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi in the Himalaya, 
Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and Mansehra on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab, of his having sent ministers of religion 



1 Babhap, Chap. 31. 
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to the Rastikas and the Petenikas and to the Aparaatas. 1 The 
last which ^re know best is Northern Konkan, the capital of 
which was Sftrparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely the same as Pai 
thanaka8,i.&, the people or country about Paithana on the GocULrarfc. 
The vernacular pronunciation of the name of the city, which in 
Sanskrit is PratisHh&na, was in those days, as it now is, Pethana 
or Paithana* for both the author of the Periplua and Ptolemy call 
it Paithana or Baithana. The Rastikas, or, according to the 
Mansehra version, Ratrakas, corresponding to the Sanskrit Rashtrikas, 
were very likely the people of Maharashtra, for a tribe of 
the name of Rattas has from the remotest times held political 
supremacy in the Dekkan. One branch of it assumed the name of 
RflshtrakAt as and governed the country before the- Chalukyas acquired 
power; It re-established itself after about three centuries, but had 
to yield to the Chalukyas again after some time. In later times,, 
chieftains of the name of Rattas governed Sugandhavarti or Sauu- 
datti in the Belgaum districts. In the thirteenth Edict in which the 
countries where As'oka's moral edicts were respected are enumerated, 
the Petenikas are associated with Bhojas instead of Rastikas. Bhojas, 
we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbha or Berar 2 and also in 
other parts of the Dekkan. In the inscriptions in the caves at 
Kuda, 3 the name <c Mahabhqja" or Great Bhoja occurs several times, 
and once in an inscription at Bedsa. Just as the Bhojas called 
themselves Mahabhojas, the Rashtrikas, Rattfs, Ratthis, or Ratthas 
oalled themselves Maharatthis or Maharatihas, aa will be shown 
below, and thus th» country in which they lived came to be called 
Maharaja, the Sanskrit of which is Maharashtra. In the second 
and the thirteenth edicts, the countries of the Gholas, Pandyas, 
Eetalaputras (Chera or Kerala), and the Andhras and Pulindas 
are mentioned. Thus about a- hundred years before Patanjali, , 
the whole of the southern peninsula up to Cape Comorin was in 
direct communication with the north, and the Dekkan or 
Maharashtra had regular kingdoms governed by Rattas and 
Bhojas, 

In the Mahavamso, a Ceylonese chronicle which was written in the 
third quarter of the fifth century of the Christian era, and in the 
Dtpavamso, which is much oMer, the Buddhist saint Moggaliputto, 
who conducted the proceedings of the third convocation said to 
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1 *t m^M«^) SM <ldl : fe tHe Sanskrit of the original Prakrit* It might be 
kted as " and also those other cailed Aparaatas, u*. also that other country 



trans- 
lated' as* "and also those other cailed Aparaatas," u*. also that other country called 
Aparanta* If we take it in this way, Aparanta is clearly Northern Konkan; for 
that is the name of that part of the country found in Sanskrit and Pali Literature 
from the remotest times. In the Maha.vari\>a and Dlpavamia quoted below, Maharashtra 
is associated with Aparantaka* It is possible to translate it as " and also other western 
countries" as M» Senart does* But the word " other" certainly refers to Eastikor 
PcteniMn&m and not to the preceding Yonam Eambojam &c, as he takes it so as to 
make these last also western countries. (Inscriptions of ASoka, Vol. II., p« 84.) 

3 In the. Daeakumaracharita, the family of Bhojas has been represented as having 
held sway over the Vidarbha country for a long time. 

> Kuda inscriptions Nob. 1, 9. 17, 19, 23, and B*Jsa No, 2 ; Arch* Sum of West, 
Ind.,No. 10. 
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Section III. have been held in the time of As'oka, is represented to have sent 
~~ missionaries to Mah&rattha, Apar&ntaka, and Vanav&si 1 Whether 

the name Mah&raftha or Maharashtra had come into use in the 
time of Asoka does not appear clear from this, but that it was 
used in the early centuries of the Christian era admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at Bh&}&, Bedsit, 
and K&rli which are to be referred to the second century, the 
male donors are called Mah&rathi and the female Mahara^hini, which 
names, as observed before, correspond to Matobhoja and Mahabhoji 
and signify the great Rathi (man and woman). 2 Similarly, in the 
large cave at Nanaghat a Maharafhi hero is mentioned. Of the 
old Prakrits the principal one was called Maharashtri, because w& 
are told it was the language of Maharashtra, We have a poem 
in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to Kalidasa and 
mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous verses attributed 
to Salivahana. It is the language of Prakrit verses put into the 
mouths of women in Sanskrit dramatic plays. Its grammar we 
have in Vararuchi's Prakjit Prakas'a ; but the date of this author 
is uncertain, though there is reason to believe that he was one- 
of the nine gems of the court of Vikramiditya and was thus a con- 
temporary of Yaiihamihira and Kalidasa. Though the date of 
Kalidasa has not yet been satisfactorily determined, still he 
is mentioned as a poet of great merit in the first half of the 
seventh century by Bana in his Harshacharita in the north, 5 
and in an inscription at Aihole 4 dated 556 Sfaka in the south. 
A hundred years is not too long a period to allow for the 
spread of his fame throughout the country, perhaps it is too 
short. Kalidasa may therefore be referred to that period of 
Sanskrit literature in which the nine gems flourished, and which 
has been placed by Dr. Kern in the first half of the sixth 
century. 6 The Mah&r&shtrl dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa 
wrote the Setubandha and the Pr&krit verses in his plays, must 
have undergone a course of cultivation for about two or three 
centuries earlier and been called by that name, since it has been 
known by no other in the whole literature. Varihamihira also, 
who lived in the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of 
Maharashtra as a southern country ; and in the Aihole inscription 
alluded to above Maharashtra is mentioned as comprising three 



1 MahAvamso, Tumour's Ed., pp. 71 and 72, and Dtpavaxhso, Oldenberg's Ed*, 
p. 54. The latter however emits Vanavast. 

* Arch. Snrv. of West. Ind.- No. 10; Bhaja No. 2 • Bedsa No. 2 - r Karli Nos. 2 
and 14. Pandit Bhagvan&l appears to me clearly wrong here in taking Mah4ra$hi» 
to be equal to the Sk. Maharathi and translating it as " a great warrior," for in Bedsft 
No. 2, a woman is called Mahara^hini where the word certainly cannot mean a great 
warrior, and to interpret it as " the wife or daughter of a great warrior " is simply 
begging the question. Maharathi appears clearly to.be the name, of a tribe and is* 
the same as our modern Marathi. It will appear from this inscription that there 
were intermarriages between the Mah&bhojas and the Mahara$his, for the lady 
mentioned in this inscription was the daughter of a Mahabhojaanda Mahasafhinf 
or the wife of a Maharathf ,. 

f i * Dr.^HalTs Vasavadatta, Preface* p, 14. « Ud. Ant VoL VUL, p. 243, 

* Ed. of Varahamihira, Preface, p. 20, 
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countries and ninety-nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, the Section III. 

Chinese traveller, calls the country ruled over by the OMlukyas in 

the second quarter of the seventh century, Moholocha, which has 
been properly identified with Maharashtra. The occurrence of the 
name of Maharashtra in the Puranas has already been noticed. 
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SECTION IV. 

Political History of the Dkkkan or Maharashtra — Analysis* 

of the Historical Inscriptions in the cavmemples of 

Western India. 

No clae to the political history of MahHr&sh$ra in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kings and dynasties whose chronology has 
been to some extent determined by their known connection with the 
successors of Alexander the Great; but clear traces of their occupation 
of the soath have not yet been found. Chandragupta, who founded 
the Maurya dynasty in about B.c. 320, ruled over Northern India 
as far as Kathi&vad, and his grandson Aioka, who reigned from b.c. 
263 to B.c. 229, retained possession of the province. 1 The rock- 
inscriptions of the latter, which were evidently planted in the 
countries which owned his sway, show that his empire extended 
to Kalinga or the Northern ^Circars in the east and K&thiavM 
in the west. But stray edicts have been discovered farther south; 
a fragment of the eighth being found at Supara and three minor 
ones on the northern frontier of Mysor. In the second rock-edict 
he speaks of his own dominions as " the conquered countries" and 
mentions Chola, Pandya, Eetalaputta, and Saliyaputta down to 
Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying provinces. These therefore did 
not own his sway. But in the fifth edict he mentions the Ristikas, 
Petenikas and Apar&ntas .and a few more provinces as those for the 
benefit of which he appointed religious ministers. If these were as 
much a part of his dominions as the many others which are not named, 
there is no reason why they should be named. Again he includes 
most of these in the thirteenth edict among countries which received 
his moral teaching, along with Chola, P&ndya and others, and the 
territories ruled qver by Antiochus and four other Greek princes* 
It would thus appear that though the countries of the E&stikas,. 
Bhojas, Petenikas, and Apar&ntas were not outlying provinces like 
those of the Cholas, the Pindyas, and KetaJaputtas, they enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence ; and only owned allegiance to him as 
suzerain. The appearance of fragments of his inscriptions at 
Supara and on the confines of Mysor is to be accounted for by this 
fact, or by the supposition that his dominions extended up to 
Supara on the western coast and along a strip in the centre of the 
peninsula to Mysor, leaving the western countries of the Rastikas, 
the Bhojas, and Petenikas, and the southern coast in a state of 
semi-independence. And there is some positive evidence to that 
effect. Vidarbha, the country of the Bhojas, must have 
existed as a separate kingdom about that time. For in the 
dramatic play of M&lavikagnimitra, the political events narrated in 
which may be accepted as historical, Agnimitra the son of 
Pushyamitra, the first king of the Sunga dynasty, who reigned in 



1 See inscription of Rudrad&man \ Ind. Ant,, Vol, VII., p. 260, line 8. 
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the second and third quarters of the second century before Christ, 
is represented to have reigned at Vidi^st, which I have before 
identified with BhiM, probably as his father's viceroy. He had 
made proposals of marriage with M&lavika to her brother 
MMhavasena, the cousin of Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha. Between 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the succession to the 
throne. When Madhavasena was secretly on his way to Vidisii, 
the general of Yajnasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor Sumati and Malavika escaped, but 
Madhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Agnimitra demanded 
of Yajnasena the surrender of Madhavasena. Yajnasena promised 
to give him up on condition that his wife's brother, who was the 
counsellor of the last Maurya king and had been imprisoned by 
Agnimitra or his father Pushyamitra, should be released. This 
enraged Agnimitra, who thereupon sent an army against Yajnasena 
and vanquished him. Madhavasena was released, and the country 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, each ruling over 
each side of the river Varada. 

Paithan also must have been the capital of a kingdom about the 
time. In the inscriptions iu the caves at Pitalkhora near Chilis- 
gamv, which from the forms of the characters in which they are 
engraved must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratishthana are 
recorded, as well as those of the physician to the king and of his 
son and daughter. 1 The king referred to must be the ruler of 
Pratishthana or Paithan . No more particular information is available. 
On the history of the early centuries of the Christian era and the 
first century previous, however, the inscriptions in the cave-temples 
on the top of the Sahy&dri throw a good deal of light I will here 
bring together the information deducible from them, noticing the 
inscriptions in the chronological order clearly determined by the 
forms of the characters. 

An inscription 2 in a small cave at Nasik mentions that the cave 
was scooped out by the lieutenant at Nasik of king Krishna of the 
Sfatav&hana race. In a cave at Nan&gh&t there is another, which is 
much mutilated and the purport of which consequently is not quite 
clear. In that same cave figures of persons are carved on the front 
wall, and the following names are inscribed over them ; 1, R&y& 
Simuka Satavahano, i. e. y king Simuka S&tav&hana; 2, Devi 
NH,yanik£y& raono cha Siri S&takanino, i. e., of queen N&yanik& and 
king Sri S^takarni ; 8, Kum&ro Bhay&, i. e., prince Bhkyk ; 4, 
MaMrathiganakayiro, i.e., the heroic Maratha leader or the hero 
of the Mar&tha tribe ; 5, Kum&ro Haku Siri, i.e., prince Haku J?ri ; 
6, Kum&ro S&tavdhano, i.e., prince S'&tav&hana. Of these the 
second who has been mentioned along with his queen must have 
been the reigning prince, the first was an earlier king of . the same 
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1 Inscriptions, pp. 39, 41. Arch. Snrv. West. Ind., No. 10. 
* No. 6, Nasik Inscriptions, Vol, VII., Jour. B. B. R. A. S., 
Oriental Congress, 1874. 
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dynasty, the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and the rest were 
young princes of the Satavahana dynasty. 

In another Nisik cave there are four inscriptions. In the first we 
are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on mount Trirasmi 
in Govardhana or the Nasik District by the benevolent Ushavadata, 
the son-in-law of king Kshahar&ta Nahapana and son of Dinika. 
Ushavadata gave away three hundred thousand cows ; constructed 
flights of steps on the river Biirnas£y& ; assigned sixteen villages to 
gods and Brihmans ; f ed a hundred thousand Brahmans every year ; 
got eight Brahmans at Prabhasa or Somanath Pattan married at his 
own expense ; constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting places 
at Bharukachchha or Bharoch, Dasapura in M&lvii, Govardhana, 
and S'orparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein ; made gardens and 
sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry boats over the Iba, ParadH, 
Damani, Tapi, Karabeni, and Dahanuki, which were rivers along 
the coast between Thana an d Surat ; constructed rest-houses and 
endowed places for the distribution of water to travellers on both 
sides of these rivers; and founded certain benefactions in the 
village of Nanamgola, for the Oharanas and Parishads (Vedic 
schools of Brihmans) in Pinditakavada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, 
S'orparaga, and Ramatirtha. One year in the rainy season he marched 
at the command of his lord to the relief of the chief of a tribe of 
Kshatriyas called Uttamabhadras, who had been attacked and 
besieged by the Malayas. At the sound of his martial music the 
Malayas fled away, and they were made the subjects of the Uttama- 
bhadras. Thence he went to PoshkarHni and there performed 
ablutions and gave three thousand cows and a village. 1 

In the second inscription Ushavadata is spoken of as having, in 
the year 42, dedicated the cave monastery for the use of the Bud- 
dhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters. He 
deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govardhana a sum of 
two thousand K&rshapanas at an annual interest of one hundred 
Karshapanas. Out of this interest he directed that a garment 
should annually be given to each of the twenty priests residing 
during the rains in his cave monastery. With another guild he 
deposited one thousand Karshapanas, the interest on which was 
seventy-five Karshapanas. Oat of this other things (Kus'ana) were 
to be provided for the priests. The carrying out of these direc- 
tions was secured by their being declared in the corporation of the 
town of Govardhana and inscribed on the door of the monastery. 
In the years 41 and 40 he gave away a large sum of money 2 for gods 
and Brahmans. The third inscription, which is a short one, mentions 
that the apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefac- 
tion of Ushavadata's wife DakhamitrS. 8 The fourth is greatly mutilated 
but sufficient remains to show that that also records similar gifts of 
Ushavad&ta's. 4 In the cave-temple of Karli there is an inscription 



1 No. 17. Nasik Inscriptions, Vol. VII., Jour. B. B. B. A- S. and Trans. Oriental 

Congress, 1874> p. 326. *"Nos. 18 and 16, Ibid, which together form one inscription. 

' first part ofNo. 16, Ibid. ■ « No. 14, Ibil insertion. 
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in which Ushavadita is represented to have granted the village of 
Karjika for the support of the mendicant priests in the cave monas- 
tery of Valflraka, as the hill or the country about it seems to have 
been called at the time. 1 There also is given an account of Ms 
charities similar to that in the first of his Nasik inscriptions. In an 
inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the minister of the lord Nahap&na the 
great Kshatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a tank to be dug 
and a hall to be constructed. 2 The minister appears to have been 
a Brahman, since he is spoken of as belonging to the Vatsa Got^a. , 

Next in order come the inscriptions in which certain kings 
of the names of Gotamiputra Satakarni and Pulumayi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the four occurring in the cave-temple 
at one extremity of the hill at Nasik, we are told that in the 
nineteenth year of the reign of king Pulumayi, the son of Visi- 
shjhi, the cave was caused to be constructed and dedicated for the 
use of Buddhist mendicants of the Bhadr&yaniya seot by Gotami, 
the mother of king Satakarni Gotamiputra. She is there called 
" the mother of the great king and the grandmother of the great 
king/ 1 Gotamiputra is spoken of as king of kings and ruler of 
Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka, 8 Surashtra, Kukura, Aparftnta, Anupa, 
Vidarbha and Akarivantl. 4 He was the lord of the mountains 
Vindhy&vat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krishnagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, 
SVeshthagiri, and Chakora. His orders were obeyed by a large 
circle of kings, and his feet were adored by them. His beasts 
of burden drank the waters of the three seas. He protected 
all who sought an asylum with him, and regarded the-imppiness 
and misery of his subjects as his own. He paid equal attention to 
the three objects of human pursuit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, 
and the satisfaction of desires, appointing certain times and placets 
for each. He was the abode of learning, the support of good men, 
the home of glory, the source of good manners, the only person of 
skill, the only archer, the only hero, the only protector of BrSh- 
mans. He conferred upon Brihmans the means of increasing their 
race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion of castes. His 
exploits rivalled those of Rama, Kesava, Arjuna, and Bhimasena, 
and his prowess was equal to that of Nabhlga, Nahusha, Jana- 
mejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and Ambarisha. He was descended 
from a long line of kings. He vanquished the host of his enemies 
in innumerable battles, quelled the boast and pride of Kshatriyas, 
destroyed the S akas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, left no trace or 
rerun ant of the race of Khagarata, and re-established the glory of 
the oitavAhana family. In the last line of the inscription mention 
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'No. 13, KarU Insoriptions-Arch. Surv^ W. Ind.,No. 10. 
* No. 25, Junnar Inscriptions, Ibid. 

" • AffmA.1rA. ttnA *M*An1iVa &m mant.i/%m 



Northern Konkan. Anupa i , 

vicinity of the Vindhyas. It was the country on the upper Narmada'with Mahishmati 
for its capital, according to the Raghuvamia. Afcarayanti must he the eastern portloii 
of Malva. • 

b 729-3 
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is made of the grant of a village for the support of the establish- 
ment in the cave-temple. 1 

In a later inscription engraved in smaller characters below this, 
Vasishthiputra Sfrf Pulumavi, the lord of Navanara, issues orders 
to his lieutenant in Govardhana, Sarvakshadalana. He calls his 
attention to the fact that the village granted by the " lord of Dhana- 
ka^a"* (Gotamiputra) in accordance with the above, was not 
liked by the Bhadrayaniya3, and therefore assigns another to 
them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave is another 
inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from, the 
camp of the victorious army of Govardhana, by Gotamiputra Sata- 
karni, lord of Dhanakataka, to Vishnupalita, his lieutenant in 
Govardhana, informing him that the king has granted a field 
measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was up to that time in 
the possession of one Ushabhadata, for the benefit of recluses. 
The charter here engraved is represented to have been origin- 
ally issued in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that 
in which the cave-temple was completed and dedicated. Below 
this, is inscribed another charter issued in the form of an order 
to Sramaka, the governor of Govardhana, by the queen of Gotami- 
putra S'atakarni, who is also called the royal mother. She therein 
speaks of a field granted before, probably the one conveyed by the 
above charter, and says that it measures one hundred Nivartanas, 
and she assigns another hundred by this charter out of a field 
belonging to the crown which was her patrimony. It appears 
that two hundred Nivartanas were grarfted by the first charter, but 
probably it turned out that the field measured one hundred only ; hence 
she now makes it up by granting another hundred out of another field. 
The date of this grant is 24, i. e., it was made six years after the first. 8 

Besides these, there are two inscriptions at Nasik recording the 
benefactions of private indiyiduals, dated in the second and seventh 
years of the reign of Siri (Sri) Pulumayi, and two in the cave at 
fearli, 6 dated in the seventh and twenty-fourth years of his reign. 

Since Gotami is spoken of as the mother of a king an<J the grand- 
mother of a king, and the wife of her son Gotamiputra Satakarni is 



1 Inscription No. 26, Vol VII, Jour,B.B. R. A. S. and Trans. Or. Congr. 1874, 

p. 307. 

* Pandit BhagvAnlal and Dr. Buhler, whose transcripts aod translations of the 
Nasik inscriptions were published about ten years after mine, read the expression thus 
understood by me as q F ffigffi^ft for the Sanskrit SR^CTPfo * Bu * what the Sramauas 
or Buddhist priests of Dhanakata, which was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower 
Krishna, could have to do with the matter of the granting of a village near Nasik to the 
Bhadrayaniya mendicants of the place it is impossible to conceive. The expression 
must, I think, be taken as ^qj^ipr^ for the Sanskrit a ra^ifa fr: or 9^' 
xrrf^^coiTespondingto n^rgn*Jp^ in the first part of No. 25, the Sanskrit of 
which is UglfrllW ^'* The form Wfiflfe mxat **** COme mto xm m the M^gy °* 
such formsas 3f^rf| for STfc^ and *Rl^lt f ° r *Rft : 

» No 25, Ibid. 4 Nos. 3 and 27, Ibid. 

• Nos. 14 and 20, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 
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represented as the mother of a king, and since the only other king Section IV. 
besides S&takarni mentioned in these inscriptions is Pnjum&yi, it 
appears that this last was the grandson and son respectively of 
these two ladies. He was therefore the son and his mother VAsishthf 
the wife of Gotamiputra $&takarni. Sitakarni issued the charter 
contained in the second inscription in the year 18, which must be the 
eighteenth year of Pulumiyi's reign, since dates referring to his reign 
only are found at N&sik and KSxli and not to that of Gotamiputra. 
Even the date of the large inscription noticed above in which 
Gotamiputra's great deeds are recorded is referred to PulumSyi's 
reign. And the grant of the village alluded to in that inscription 
and the one below appears to have been made by Gotamiputra, 
since he is spoken of as " the lord of Dhanakataka," though the 
portion of the rock containing the words that would have rendered 
the sense clear has been cut away. Gotami is spoken of as dedi- 
cating the cave in the present tense, wherefore it must be understood 
she was alive at the time. The father and the son appear thus to 
have reigned at the same time, the son on this side of the country 
since the inscriptions are dated in his reign, and the father at Dhana- 
kafaka, which has been identified with Dharanikot in the Gantur 
district of the Madras Presidency. And this is confirmed by the fact, 
mentioned above, of Gotami's having been called the mother of the 
great king and the grandmother of the great king. This statement 
would be pointless if she were not both at one and the same time. 1 
Since the charter of the year 24, intended as supplementary to that of 
18, was issued by Vasishthi, while the first was issued by her husband, 
it appears probable that Gotamiputra had died in the interval and 
y&sisthi reigned as regent at the capital,whiie Pu]um&yi continued 
to govern the Dekkan or Maharashtra. The years given in the 
charter must be those of Pujumayi, since even the large inscription 
is dated in the nineteenth year of his reign. These kings belonged 
to the oatavahana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the same dynasty, are 
found in other inscriptions. In one of the caves at Kanheri near 

1 Dr. Biihler (Arch. Surv. of West. Ind., Vol. IV., p. 110,) supposes me to have 
rested my conclusion «s regards this point on this statement alone, and calls it a 
mistake. But he will find my other reasons also stated in the remarks at the end of 
my article in the Transactions of the Oriental Congress of 1874. And even this 
statement has a very high corroborative value. For, if the object of the writer was 
to represent Gotami's " special claim" to honour, that is better served by supposing 
that her son and grandson were great kings at one and the same time. Every queen 
belonging to a dynasty in power is the mother of a kins and grandmother of a king ; 
and there is nothing special in the fact if the son and the grandson bore the title at 
different times. If the son was dead, no object is gained as regards this point by 
saying she was the mother of that son that is not gained by saying she was the 
grandmother of a living great king. And if it was a fact that Gotamiputra was dead 
when the cave-temple was dedicated and rulumayi alone was reigning, we should expect 
to find the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscription, but there is not a 
word in praise of him. If Pulum&yi became king only after Gotamiputra, the latter 
must have died nineteen years before the dedication of the temple, and it certainly 
ib not what one acquainted with the manner and motive of Hindu inscription-writers 
would expect that a kingr who had. been dead for nineteen years should be highly 
extolled in the inscription and the reigning kin-g altogether (tassed over in silence. 
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Yajfia &rt. 



Chatarapana. 

Names of princes 

on the coins found 

at Kolhapur* 



ThJna, a grant is recorded ia the eighth year o£ the reign of 
Macjharf patra Sakasena. 1 In two other inscriptions at the same place 
the name of the reigning prince i$ given as Gotamtpnta Siri Yanna 
S&tak^ni (Gotamipatra Sri Yajfia Satakarni). 9 In one of these the 
year that is given is not legible, but still appears to be the sixteenth 
of his reign. There is one inscription at Nasik which is dated in the 
seventh year of that king. 8 Pandit Bhagvinlal has brought to 
light the name of another prince. There is according to him an 
inscription on the Nanagh&t in which is recorded the dedication of 
a cistern of water in the thirteenth year of Visithiputa Chatarapana 
Satakani. 

A large number of coins of copper and lead were discovered a few 
years ago, buried in what appears to have once been a Buddhist 
stftpa at Kolhapur. Another hoard had been found some time previous 
in about the same locality. The legends on those coins are in 
characters the forms of which greatly resemble those in the cave 
inscriptions above noticed. They are as follows 4 : 

Banno Vasi v hiputasa Vijiviyakurasa. 

Rafino Gotamipntasa Vilivayakurasa. 

Ranno Madhariputasa Sevalakurasa. , 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the words Vilivayaku- 
rasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted by any student 
of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I put forth a conjecture 
that they were the names of the viceroys of those kings appointed to 
govern the country about Kolhipur. 5 For, coins of two of these 
princes and of a few others belonging to the same dynasty are found 
near Dharanikot in the Gantur District about the site of Dhanakataka, 
the old capital. The legends on these do not contain those words, 
and the coins are of a different type from those found at Kolhapur. 
These last, therefore, it appeared to me, were struck on this side of 
the country, and consequently bore the names of the viceroys under 
whose authority they were issued. The truth of this conjecture I 
will demonstrate further on. It will be seen from what is to be 
statedjiereafter that the Vasithiputa of these coins who had Vilivaya- 
kura for his viceroy can be no other than Vasishthiputra Pulumiyi. 

1 No. 19, Jour. B. B. R, A. S., VoL VI. and Vol. XIL, p. 409. In the first copy the 
name is clearly Sakasenasa, but in the second, which is Pandit Bhagvanlal's rubbing, 
something like an effaced mark for the vowel t appears above the first two consonants. 
The Pandit, therefore, reads the name as Sinsenaaa for tfrtsenasya, bat the £is 
distinct even in his copy. Siki cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears that the 
indistinct marks which do not occur in the first copy are due to some flaw in the rock, 
and do not represent the vowel ». Dr. Bhau Daji also read the name as Sakasenasa* 
But the copy of the inscription given in Plate LL Vol. V. of the Archaeological Survey 
of Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no doubt whatever on the point. The 
name there is distinctly Sakasenasa, Further confirmation if necessary will be 
found later on. It is therefore clearly a mistake to call the king Sirisena* 

1 Nos. 4 and 44, Jour. B. B. R. A. £., Vol. VI. 

» No. 4 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., VoL VII,, and Tians. Or. Oongr., 1874, p. 339. 

* Jour. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XIII., p. 305, and Vol. XIV., p. 153-54. There are in 
my possession coins of lead of the same size as those figured: here, and a good many 
smaller ones in which I find the same legends as those given above. They also were 
found at Kolhapur. Some of the smaller ones appear to be of l>ronze. 

• Jour. B. B, R/ A. S.> Vol. XIV., -p. 154. 
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The Gotamiputa must be Gotamiputra Yajna S&tafcargd of the ioscrip- 
tioDs ; for the father of Pulumayi did not reign on this side of the country, 
as none of the inscriptions are dated in his reign though his exploits 
are described in the Nasik Caves. Macjhariputa must have come after 
Gotamiputa and not after Vasithiputa, as is maintained by some 
scholars ; for his viceroy was a different person from that of the other 
two. The fact that these two had the same viceroy shows that one of 
them immediately succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the stupa dug out at 
Sup&ra, Pandit Bhagv&nlSl found a silver coin in a copper casket. 
On the obverse of the coin, which bears a well-shaped head of the king, 
we have the legend Banno Gotamiputasa Siri Yanfia Satakauisa, 
which means " [this coin is] of the king Gotamiputra Sri Yajfia $ata, 
kar$i " This therefore is the prince in whose name the coin was 
issued. There is another legend on the reverse which though some of 
the letters are not distinct appears to be Qotamiputa-Rtim&ru-Yanna- 
Sdtakani-Chatwrapanasa the sense of which is iC [this coin is] of Cha- 
turapana Yanna S&takani, prince of Gotamiputa/ n The coin was thus 
like the Kolh&pur coins issued in the names of two persons ; of whom 
Yajna on S'atakarni was the reigning sovereign, as his name appears 
round the bust, and Chaturapana who was his son represented him as 
viceroy in the province in which the coin was issued, and which from 
the shape and get-up of the coin appears to have been once ruled over 
by the Kshatrapas of Ujjayini or Kathi&w&d. 

There is an inscription at K&nheri which is in a mutilated condition, 
but which with the help of Mr. West's eye copy and an impression 
given in one of Dr. Burgess' Reports has been partially restored by 
Dr. BUhler. Therein is made the dedication of a water cistern by Sate- 
raka who was the confidential counsellor of the Queen of V&sishthi- 
putra Satakarni, who belonged to the family of the Karddamakas 
and was the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa whose name is obliterated. 
The opening letters of the second line have also been effaced, but what 
we might expect to find there is the name of her son, after we have had 
those of her husband, family, and father. From the letters in West's copy 
which look like Sakardja one might think the son meant was Sakasena ; 
still the conjecture is somewhat hazardous. 2 The name of this V&sishthi- 
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1 The nether portions of the letters chaturapanasa only are impressed on the coin so that 
the reading is somewhat doubtful ; but panasa is distinct enough. Pandit Bhagvanlal puts 
Chaturapanasa at the beginning of the legend and reads / Chaturapanasa Gotamtiputa 
Kumdru Tatifla Sdtahani which he translates " Yajfia Satakarni, son of Gotamiputa, 
and prince of Chaturapana ;" and states his belief that Chaturapana was the name of 
Yajfia grt's father. But to connect Kumaru, which forms a part of a compound with the 
genitive, Chaturapanasa, is grammatically not allowable ; while the genitive which is 
always required to show whose coin it is, is wanting. Hence Chaturapanasa is the last 
word and the whole is a compound, Kumaru is probably a mistake for Kumara and 
Yanfia Satakani is the father's name placed before Chaturapanasa to show that he 
was his son. (Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XV., pp. 305-6.) 

'Jour. B.B.B. A. S., Vol. VI. and Archaeol. S. of W. L, Vol. V., Inscription No. 
11 ; also p . 78 of the latter. There would be nothing improbable in it if we here read the 
name of &akasena. For this name 'and that of his mother Madharl point to a connec- 
tion with the Sakas whose representatives the Kshatrapas were, and this connection is 
unfolded in this inscription. 
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Se ction IV. putra is SfAtakarni, wherefore he was not PulumAyi, but very likely 
Chatushparna (Chatarapana) Satakarni. 

Thas then, from these inscriptions and coins we arrive at the 
names of the following kings arranged in the chronological order 
indicated by the forms of the characters used and by other circum- 
stances : 

Krishnarija. 

oatakarni. 

Kshaharata Nahapana and his son-in-law Ushavadata. 

Gotamiputra Satakarni. 

Vasishthlputra Pujum&yi. 

Gotamiputra S^ri Yajna Satakarni. 

Vasishtiputra Chatushparna (Ghaturapana or Chatarapana) 

Satakarni. 
Madhariputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka £?atavahana, a king 
that reigned earlier than the second in the above list. We shall 
hereafter assign to him his proper place. 
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SECTION V. 

Native and Foreign Princes mentioned in the inscriptions.- 
Identification of the former with the 
Andhrabhrityas of the PurAnas. 



. The first thing that will strike one on looking at the list given at 
the end of the last section, is that the name Kshaharata Nahapina 
is not Indian but foreign. The title Kshatrapa or Mahakshatrapa 
also used in the case of that king, is not Indian, though it is the 
Sanskritised form of a foreign one, very likely the Persian Satrap. 
From the statement in the inscription of Gotamiputra that he 
destroyed the &akas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, it appears that the 
country was at that time very much exposed to the inroads of these 
foreigners. Yavanas were the Bactrian Greeks, but Kshaharata 
Nahapana does not look a Greek name. He must, therefore, have 
been either a STaka or Pahlava. Again, we are told that 
Gotamipntra left no remnant of the race of Ktiagarata or Khakharata 
■ which name seems to be the same as Kshaharata or Khaharata 
as it is spelled in the Karli and Junnar inscriptions. It follows, 
therefore, that the S'akas or Pahlavas made themselves masters 
of the coantry some time between the second king in the above 
list and Gotamiputra S^atakarni, and that they were driven out by 
Gotamiputra who, by thus recovering the provinces lost to his 
dynasty, re-established, as stated in the inscription, the glory of 
the S'atavahana race to which he belonged. All the other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Now, in the Puranas we have lists of kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with which we are 
here concerned is the Maurya founded by Chandragupta in B.C. 320, 
as determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the generals and 
successors of Alexander the Great. It ruled over Northern India for 
137 years according to the Puranas, and the last king Brihadratha 
was murdered by his general Pushyamitra or Pushpamitra, who 
founded the Sfunga dynasty. This was in power for 112 years and 
was succeeded by the Kan va family which ruled for forty-five years. 
The Kanvas were overthrown by Sipraka, Sindhuka, or gftsuka, as 
he is variously named, who founded what the Puranas call the 
dynasty of the Andhrabhrityas, that is, Andhras who were once 
servants or dependents. The second king of this dynasty was Krishna 
according to all, the third was Satakarni or orisatakarni according to 
the V&yu or Vishnu, while the Bhagavata corrupts the name slightly 
to Santakarna. The Matsya interposes three more kings between 
Krishna and Satakarni, while the Vishnu has another Satakarni to 
correspond with that of the Matsya. Gotamiputra is the thirteenth 
prince according to the Vayu, fifteenth according to the Bhagavata, 
seventeenth according to the Vishnu, and twenty-second accord- 
ing to the Matsya. Pulimat, Purimat or Pulomat was his successor 
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according to the Vishnu, the Bh&gavata, or the M&tsya. These are 
so many mislections for the Pulum&yi of our inscriptions and coins. 
The Vayu omits his name altogher. His successor was Sfrva Sri 
according to the Vishnu and the M&tsya, while the Bh&gavata calls 
him Vedasiras, and the VjWu does not notice him. Yajna Sri occurs 
in all, being placed after o ivaskandha, the successor of Sftva Sr!, by 
all except the V&yn, which assigns to him the next place after 
Gotamiputra. 

Thus then, the names occurring in the inscriptions and on the 
coins as well as the order sufficiently agree with those given in the 
Puranas under the Andrabhritya dynasty to justify us in believing 
that the kings mentioned in bpth are die same. There is, however, 
no trace of Chatushparna S&takarni unless we are to identify 
him with Chan das ri S&takarni. The name Madhariputra Sakasena 
also does not occur in the Pur&nas ; and he appears to have belonged 
to a branch of the dynasty. We shall hereafter assign to him* 
his place in the list. Simuka, whose name occurs in the Nan&gh&t 
inscription, and who, as I have already observed, was an earlier 
occupant of the throne than the reigning prince S&takarni, the 
third in the Puranic list, must be the same as Si£uka, the founder 
of the dynasty. For the Devan&gari ina is often so carelessly 
written as to look like sa ; hence the true Simuka was cor- 
rupted to Sisuka, Sfrsuka, or Simuka, in the course of time. The 
Sindhuka of the V&yu and the Sipraka of the Vishnu are further 
corruptions. This identification is rendered probable also by the 
consideration that he who caused the cave to be constructed, and 
the statues of himself and the younger princes to be carved, might, 
to give dignity to his race, be expected to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner the Andhrabhritya dynasty 
of the Pur&nas is the same as the 6atavahana dynasty of the 
inscriptions. 
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SECTION VI. 

Chronology of the Andhrabheityas or S'atavahanas. 

The next question we have to consider is as regards the dates of Section VI. 
these princes. In my paper on the N&sik cave inscriptions 1 , 1 have * 

accepted a.d. 319 as the date of G-otamiputra's accession, arrived at 
by taking B.C. 315 as the year in which Chandragupta founded the 
dynasty of the Mauryas at Pataliputra, and 664 years to have elapsed 
between him and Gotamiputra, since the periods assigned in the 
Pm&nas to that dynasty and the subsequent ones, and the durations 
of the reigns of the Andhrabhritya princes who preceded Gotami- 
putra according to the M&tsya when added, give 664. The "race 
of Khag&r&ta," which Gotamiputra is, as observed before, repre- 
sented in one of the Kasik inscriptions to have exterminated, I 
identified with the dynasty of the Kshatrapas whose coins are found 
in K&thiavad, as well as a few inscriptions, since Kshahar&ta or 
Khagarata was also a Kshatrapa and had been placed at the head 
of the dynasty by previous writers. The latest date on the coins of 
those princes then known was 250, which referred to the S^aka era, 
is a.d. 328. This comes so close to Gotamiputra' s ad. 319, that 
the two seemed to corroborate each other. JBut there are several 
objections to this view, some of which occurred to me even then. 
(1) — The inscriptions and coins of the Kshatrapa dynasty concar 
in carrying the genealogy backward to Chashtana and no further, 
and as yet nothing has turned up to show that any connection 
existed between him and Nahap&na. (2) — If the Kshatrapa or 
Satrap dynasty held sway over Mah&r&shtra for about three hundred 
years as it did over K&thi&v&d, we might reasonably expect to find 
in that country inscriptions or coins of most of the princes, but a 
few coins of the later ones only have been discovered in a village 
near Kar&<Jh 2 and no inscription whatever. (3) — Rudrad&man in his 
Jun&gad inscription calls a o&takarni, ' lord of Dakshinapatha', which 
he would not have done if he had been the ruler of even a part of 
the Dekkan. (4j)— And the dates occurring on some Satrap coins 
recently discovered are said to be 300 and 304 s which referred to the 
Saka are a\d. 378 and 382, that is, the Satraps were in power even 
long after a.d. 340, which is the date of G-otamiputra's death accord- 
ing to the Pur&nic accounts. For these reasons it would appear that 
the " race " of Khag&r&ta or Nahap&na which Gotamiputra put an 
end to and which ruled over this country before him, could not 
have been the dynasty of the Satraps. (5)— Besides, according 
. to my former view, the interval between Nahap&na and Gotamiputra 
is about 200 years ; but the difference in form between the 
characters in Ushavad&ta's and Gotamiputra's inscriptions is not 
great enough for that period. Hence the two princes must be 
brought closer together. 



* Trans. Or. Congr., 1874. *Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., p. 16. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 57, Note, and Cknl. Cunningham's Afch. Bsport, Vol. XI., 
p. 127. 
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From the Greek geographer Ptolemy we learn that in hisrtime the 
country inland irom the western coast was divided into two divisions 
of which the northern was governed by Siro Polemios whose capital 
was Paithan, and the southern by Baleocuros who lived in Hippocura. 
Siro Polemios is evidently the same name as the Siri Pulum&vi or 
Pulum&yi of the inscriptions corresponding to the Pulomat, or 
Pujimat of the Pur&nas. But there were two kings who bore 
that name, one the son of Gotamfputra, mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, and another an earlier prince of the Andhrabbritya dynasty. 
This last does not appear to have been a prince of any note ; 
wherefore very likely the former is the one spoken of by 
Ptolemy. But the question is almost settled by the mention of 
Baleocuros as the Governor of the southern provinces. "We have 
seen that in the legends on the Kolhapur coins the name Yiliv&ya- 
kura is associated with that of Pujum&yi and of Gotamiputra. 
Vijiv&yakura is the same as Baleocura, and I have already stated 
that the reason why his name, in my opinion, occurs along with those 
of the two princes of the &&tav&hana dynasty, and on Kolh&pur coins 
alone, while it does not occur on those found in the lower Godavari 
districts, is that he was the viceroy of those princes ruling over the 
country about Kolh&pur. This country answers to the southern 
division mentioned by the Greek geographer as being governed by 
Baleocuros. The Siro Polemios therefore of Ptolemy is the same as 
the Fulum&yi of the inscriptions and coins. 

Ptolemy died in a.d. 163, and is said to have written his work 
after A.D. 151. Pulum&yi, therefore, must have been on the throne 
some time before this last date. We will now proceed to reconcile 
this date with those mentioned in the inscriptions, and to determine 
more particularly the date of Pujum&yi's accession. Some of 
XJshavad&ta's benefactions were founded in the years 40, 41 and 42, 
and the latest date connected with Nahap&na is that in the inscrip- 
tion of his minister Ayama at Junnar, viz., 46. These dates should, 
I think, be referred to the S'aka era. For, we have seen that before 
the time of Gotamiputra, the country was subject to the inroads of 
Sakas and other foreign tribes, and the Scythians who are identified 
with the Sakas had, according to the Greek geographers, established 
a kingdom in Sind and even in R&jput&nfi.. The era known by the 
name of the Saka and referred to in all the early copper-plate grants 
as the era of the S'aka king or kings must have been established by 
the most powerful of the &aka invaders, 1 who for the first time obtain- 



1 Prof. Oldenberg thinks Kanishka to be the founder of the era ; but this view is, 
I think, untenable. (1J — A dynasty of three kings only cannot perpetuate an era. 
The dynasty of the Gupta* oomposed of seven kings was in power for more than a 
hundred and fifty years, but their era died a natural death in the course of a few 
centuries. (2) — The characters in Kanishka's inscriptions, especially the ya as 
conjoined with a preceding consonant, are later than those we find in the first century. 
One has simply to compare Inscription No. 1 in Plate. XIII. of the third volume of General 
Cunningham's Arch. Reports with No, 4 to see the great difference in the forms of the 
letters in the times of the earliest Eshateapas and of Kanishka. The former belongs to 
the time of the Kshatrapa Sodasa and the letters are almost like those we find in 
Ushatadata's inscriptions at Nasik s whilse those in the latter, which is dated in the ninth 
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ed a permanent footing in the country, and Nahap&na and Chashtana 1 Section VI. 
or his father must have been his Satraps appointed to rule over "~~* 

Western India, and MfilvA. On this supposition the latest date of 
Nahapana must correspond to A.d. 124. Gotamiputra or Puluoi&yi 
therefore must have acquired possession of this country after that 
year. The earliest date of Pulum&yi occurring in the inscriptions is 
the second year of his reign ; and since the inscription could not have 
borne that date if Nahap&na or his successors had been in power, it 
is elear that Pulum&yi began to reign after the overthrow of the 
latter. Now, we also learn from Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at 
Ozene about the time when he wrote, and was therefore a contem- 
porary of Pulumlyi. Tiastenes has, I think, been reasonably 
identified with Chashtana. But according to the Jun&gad inscription 
noticed above, Chashtana's grandson Rudradaman was the reigning 
prince in the year 72, which, taking the era to be the £f aka, is 
150 a.d. Chashtana and Pujum&yi therefore could not have been 
contemporaries in 150 a.d. Ptolemy's account must, in consequence, 
refer to a period much earlier, i.e. to about the year 132 a.d., since 
about eighteen or twenty years at least must be supposed to have 
elapsed between the date of his information when Chashtana was on 
the throne and the year 150 a.d. when his grandson was in posses- 
sion of it, his son Jayad&man having occupied it for some time in 
the interval. Again, in the nineteenth year of Pujum&yi, Gotamiputra 
was in possession, according to the large inscription at N&sik, of a 
good many of those provinces which,, according to the JunagacJ 
inscription, were conquered and ruled over by Rudrad&man. The 
date 72 in the inscription seems to refer to the being swept away by a 
storm and excessive rain of the dyke on one side of the lake there* 
in mentioned and not to the cutting of the inscription on the rock. 
So that it is doubtful whether Rudradatman had conquered those 



year of Kanishka, are considerably later ; and both the inscriptions exist in Mathura* 
(3)— There is no ground to believe that Kanishka reigned over Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra, but the Saka era began to be used very early, especially in the last country. 
(4j— The Guptas whose gold coinage is a close imitation of that of the Indo- Scythian 
dynasty, came to power in a.d. 319 : while the last of the three kings Kanishka, 
Hushka, and Vasudeva must, if the reign of the first began in a.d. 78, have ceased to 
reign about A.D. 178, i.e., about 100 years after the foundation of the dynasty. And the 
latest date of Vasudeva is 89. If so, an interval of 140 years must have elapsed 
between the last of the Indo-Scythian kings and the first Gupta; but the close 
resemblance in the coinage necessitates the supposition that it was much shorter. 
Albiruni's statement that the initial date of the Gupta era was 243 Saka, i.e., 319 
A.D., has been pronounced unreliable by some antiquarians. As to this Joint and 
the era of the Satrap dates, see Appendix A. 

1 Professor Oldenberg considers Chashtana to be a Satrap appointed by Gotamiputra, 
a supposition Which is unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotamiputra whose aim was. 
to expel and destroy foreigners cannot be expected to appoint a foreigner, as Chash- 
tana's name indicates he was, to be a viceroy, and to use a foreign title j and we have 
seen that Baleocuros, who was a viceroy of that monarch or of his son, does not use 
that title. Rudradaman, the grandson of Chashtana, appointed, as we see from his 
Junagad inscription, a Pahlava of A the name of Suvi£akha, who was the son of 
Kulaipa, to govern Surashfcra and Anarta. This circumstance confirms what we 
gather from other sources, namely, that this was a dynasty^of princes of a foreign 
origin, who had adopted Hindu manners and even names, had in some cases entered 
into marriage alliance with native royal families, and were domiciled in the country. 
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provinces before 72 or did so after 72 and before the incision of the 
inscription. Supposing he conquered them before 72, the nine- 
teenth year of Pulum&yi must correspond at least to the second or 
third year before a.d. 150, that is, Pujum&yi must have begun to 
reign, at the latest, about the year A.D. 130. And even if we under- 
stand him to have conquered them after 72, Pujum^yi's accession 
cannot be placed much later, for the interval between Ohashtana 
who was Pulum&yi's contemporary and his grandson Rudradaman 
who was reigning in 1 50 a.d. will be considerably shortened. Nahap&na 
or his successor must thus have been overthrown by G-otamfputra or 
Pulum&yi about five or six years at the most after his latest recorded 
date, viz. a.d. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes appears to be this. 
Nahap&na was a Satrap ruling over Mahar&shttra. His capital was 
probably Junnar since the inscriptions at the place show the town 
to have been in a flourishing condition about that time, and we have 
a record there of the gift of his minister. He must have died soon 
after 46 STaka or a. d. 124. Gotamlputra and Pulum&yi came 
from the south-east to regain the provinces lost to their family, 
overthrew Nahap&na's successor, whoever he was, killed all his heirs, 
and re-established their power over this side of the country. This 
appears to be what is meant by Qotamiputra's having been repre- 
sented in the N&sik inscription to have " left no remnant of the race of 
Khag&r&ta," and to have " regained the prestige of his family. " 
Chashtana founded or belonged to another dynasty of Satraps which 
reigned at Ujjayini. In the Jun&gad inscription, men of all castes are 
represented to have gone to Rudradiman and chosen him their lord for 
their protection ; 1 and he is spoken of as having re-established the 
kingdom that had been lost, 2 himself assumed the title of the 
Great Kshatrapa, conquered Akar&vanti,Anupa, Sur&shtra,Apar&nta 
-and other provinces which, as we have seen, were owned by 
Gotamiputra, and some more ; and as having twice subdued 
Sfotakarni, the lord of Dakshin&patha, but still not destroyed him 
in consequence of his connection 8 with him not being remote 

1 The expression is ^<pf<fipF*T tSPiPl 41^^ ?%•!• Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., 
p. 260, 1. 9. 

* In Pandit Bhagvanlal's transcript in Vol. VII., Ind. Ank, the reading is 
MS i\ *i M lcte N%«T » Bat in a foot-note Dr. Buhler says that the correct reading may 
be TT^T for ^fa. In Dr. Bhau Daji's copy of the inscription the 5*1 is distinct, 
p. 1 1 8, Vol. VII, Jour. B. B. B. A. S. Bhau Daji and Pandit Biiagvanlal translate this 
expressiqp by "obtained glory of great exploits by the re-establishment of deposed 
*ww" (p. 20, Vol. VII., Jour. B. B. R. A. S.), and "he who has restored to their 
thrones deposed kings*" (p. 260 a, Vol. VII, Ind. Ant.) If TJ*[ were the reading, this 
translation would of course be correct, but with ij&l it is far-fetched. There is 
nothing here to show that the lost rdjya or kingdom re-established by Rudradaman 
was any other person's than his own. So that, it looks natural to understand him 
to have re established (his own) lost kingdom. 

1 The reading is tf«lfc(H<H*JI % It is allowable to insert cf and take it as ^K^I^TcPlT* 
Bat the sense of the word, which is " remoteness/' will not suit the context ; as he 
could not have " acquired a good name,' 1 i.e. been esteemed by people for not destroying 
the Lord of the Dekkan on account of the remoteness of the connection. Remoteness 
or distance of the country would compel one to let his enemy alone, and there could be no 
virtue in it* The ^ therefore in the word must have crept in through mistake ; where- 
fore the true reading must be jrrfvjr a {r\UU 
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and acquired a good name on that account. The meaning of 
all this appears to me to be this. Gotamiputra S&taharni, after 
having destroyed Nahap&na or his successor, turned his arms against 
another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling at Ujjayini Or the 
Kshatrapa sovereign of Ujjayini, Chashtana, or very probably his son 
Jayad&man, having observed the growing power of Gotamiputra or 
Pulum&yi who had pat an end to a kindred family of rulers, and 
desirous of preventing his further growth, must have attacked him. 
A fact such as this must be the basis of the popular stories about a 
king of Ujjayini having attacked S^livahana at Paithan and been 
defeated by him. SftlivShana is but another mode of pronouncing 
Sfatavahana ; l and Pu}um&yi or Gotamiputra was a Sfctav&hana. 
The ruler of Ujjayini was defeated and pursued by the victorious 
Gotamiputra into his own dominions, when the latter subjugated 
Avanti, Anupa, Sur&shtra and Apar&nta, and dethroned Jayadiman, 
For a time he and his successors held sway over the territories owned 
by Chashtana, but subsequently Rudradaman collected a band of 
followers, the same as those that are represented in the inscription 
as having chosen him their lord, and driving away the Satavahanas, 
regained his lost kingdom and got himself crowned as Mah&kshatrapa. 
But as appears from the Sup&ra coin of Yajna Sri which bears such 
striking resemblance to the Kshatrapa coins and is so unlike the 
Kolhapur coins of that monarch, large or small, and from the fact that 
his son Chaturapana was his viceroy or representative, the o&tavft- 
hanas retained possession of a part at least of the Kshatrapa terri- 
tories up to the time of Yajna 6ri They even entered into blood 
relationship with the Kshatrapas, as we learn from the Kanheri in- 
scription, which speaks of the wife of V&s'ishthiputra S&takarni being 
the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa. But Rudradaman pursued his 
victories and according to his Jun&gad inscription twice conquered 
&Stakarni the lord of DakshinAp&tha, but did not destroy him, and 
acquired a good name by his forbearance towards one whose connec- 
tion with him was not remote. Thus the lord of Dakshin&patha that 
he conquered was Yajna &ri ^atakarni. He could not have been his 
son Chaturapana ; for the expression " non-remoteness of the connec- 
tion " suits the former better than the latter, as Chaturapana's wife 
was the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa, perhaps his own and the 
connection with him wa& positively close. The * re-acquisition of his 
lost kingdom by RudradSman took place after the nineteenth year 
of Pulumayi's reign, that is, after about a.d. 149. It is in this way 
alone that the scraps of information derived from the Greek writers 
and gathered from inscriptions, coins, and popular legends, as well 
as the dates, can be made to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent with 
that derived from the MsLtsya Pur&na. Our next endeavour, therefore, 
should be to ascertain whether none of the Pur&nas agrees sufficiently 
with the conclusion arrived at, and, if any does, to account for the 
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great discrepancy between it and the Matsya and others. That 
there is very little agreement among them as regards the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty, I have already indicated above. The 
genesis of our Puraijic literature seems to be this. Certain versified 
accounts of certain things, purporting to be narrated by a bard to 
Rishis assembled together at a sacrificial session, were handed down 
orally from generation to generation ; and these were after some time 
committed to writing. The later Puranas, devoted to the exaltation 
of a particular deity and to the inculcation of certain doctrines, 
derived their accounts of these things from the earliest written 
Puranas and not from the oral tradition. Of the works of this class 
which I am going to compare for our present purpose, the oldest 
appears to me to be the Vayu, and next to it the Matsya. The 
Vishnu is later, and the Bhagavata, the latest. The text of the old 
Puranas gradually became corrupt, and the authors of the later 
ones were in some cases misled by their incorrect readings into 
putting forth statements at variance with the original account. 
JTow the four Puranas just mentioned contain general statements 
about the several dynasties, giving the number of princes belonging 
to each and its duration in years, and also mention the names of 
those princes more particularly ; while the Vayu and the Matsya 

Sive in addition the number of years for which each reigned* 
ften there is a discrepancy between the general and the particular 
statements. The duration assigned by them all to the Maurya 
dynasty, founded by Chandragupta whose date as determined by 
his relations with the successors of Alexander the Great is justly 
characterised by Professor MaxMuller as the sheet-anchor of Indian 
chronology, is 137 years. The number of reigning princes given 
by the Vayu is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but the names actually 
enumerated in the Vishnu only are ten, while the Vayu and the 
Bhagavata give nine, and the Matsya, only four. The total of the 
years assigned to each prince by the Vayu is 133 years ; so that it is 
not unlikely that a short reign of four years may have dropped out 
from the text of that Purana. Thus the general statement about 
ten princes and 137 years seems to be corroborated, and it appears 
pretty clear that the text of the Matsya has in this case undergone 
a good deal of corruption. Thus, if with Dr. Kern we take B.C. 322 
as the date of the foundation of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow 
and the foundation of the next or the ounga family must have 
occurred in the year B.C. 185. The Sfungas are generally stated in 
all the Puranas to have been ten and to have reigned for 112 years, 
though the expression used in the Bhagavata is not " 112 years/' 
but " more than a hundred years." In the actual enumeration, the 
Matsya omits two, and the Bhagavata, one ; and the total of the 
years assigned to each prince in the Vayu exceeds 112. There is 
evidently some mistake here ; but if we take the general statement 
to be the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became extinct 
in B.C. 78. The dynasty next mentioned is that of the Kanvas or 
Kanvayanas. There were four princes of this line, and they reigned 
for forty-five years, though the Bhagavata, through a mistake to he 
explained hereafter, makes the period to be 345 years. They were 
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followed by the Andhrabhrityas. But here, there is a statement in Sec tion VX 
the V&yu and the M&tsya, the like of which does not occur in 
the account of the other dynasties. The founder of the Andhrabhri- 
tyas, Sindhuka, according to the first Pur&na, and Sftsuka, according 
to the other, is said to have uprooted not only the K&nvas, but " what- 
ever was left of the power of the Sungas." 1 And the K&nvas are 
pointedly spoken of as S'ungabhrityas or " servants of the Sungas." 2 
It, therefore, appears likely that when the princes of the Sfanga 
family became weak, the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled 
like the Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of their 
masters but reducing them to the character of nominal sovereigns ; 
and this supposition is strengthened by the fact that like the Peshwas 
they were Br&hmans and not Kshatriyas. Thiu then these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that tradition 
assigns to the S^ungas include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. The 
tfungas and the Kanvas, therefore, were uprooted, tuid the family of 
the Andhrabhrityas came to power in B.C. 73. In a general way, Of the 

the number of princes belonging to this line is given as thirty in Andhrabhrityas. 
the V&yu,* the Vishnu, and the Bhagavata, and twenty-nine in the 
M&tsya; and the total duration is stated to be 411 years in 
the first, 456 in the second and the third, and 460 in the fourth. 
The disagreement here is not great, wherefore the tradition as to 
thirty princes and about 456 years may be accepted as correct. 
But the discrepancy between this general statement and the more 
particular accounts that follow, as well as the disagreement between 
the several Puranas in this last, is very great. This will be 
apparent from the following table : — 



Vftyu. 


M&teya. 


Vishnu. 


Bhagavata. 




Dura- 




Dura* 






Names. 


tion Of 

reign in 

year*. 


Names. 


tionof 

reign in 

years. 


Names, 


Names. 


Sindhnka ... 


23 


Sfataka 


23 


ftipraka 


Name not given; 
but mention- 
ed as a Vrisha- 
la or Sftdra. 


Krishna 


10 


Krishna • 


18 


Krishna 


Krishna. 






Mallakami 


10 or 18 


Stt Sfttakami . 


S&ntakarna. 






Purnotsanga ... 


18 


Pdrnotsanga... 


Panrnam&sa. 






Skandhastambhi. 


18 






ffatakarni 


56 


Satakarni 


56 


Satakarni. 








Lambodara 


18 


Lambodara ... 


Lambodara. 



faffr «P9W^k : MJMMdTHI Wm, II Vayu, « A servant of the race of the 
Andhras having destroyed Su£arman of the KAnva family with main force and 
whatever will have been left of the power of the gfungas, will obtain possession of the 
earth." The statement in the Mateyaia similar. 

a ^rn;:sf«qi^ sw www -ftwu y& ^ 
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Vayu. 


Matsya. 


Vishnu. 


Bhagavata. 






Dura- 




Dura- 








Names. 


tion of 
reign in 
yean. 


Karnes. 


tion of 
reign in 
years. 


Karnes. 


Karnes* 




Apilava 


12 


Apltaka... 


12 


Ivtlaka 


Hivtlaka. 








Meghasvati 


18 


Meghasvati ... 


Meghasvati. 








Svati ... # ... 


18 












Skandasvati ... 


7 












Mrigendraavati- 


. 3 












karna. 














Knntalasvati ... 


8 












Svatikarna 


1 








Patimavi 


24 


Pulomavi 


36 


Patumat 


Atamana. 




Nemikrishna ... 


25 


Gaurakrishna or 
Naurikriahna. 


25 


Arishtakarman. 


Anishtakarman 












Haleya. 




Hala 


1 


Hala 


5 


Hala. 






Saptaka or 

Mandalaka. 
Purikasheua ... 


5 


Mandulaka 


5 


Pattalaka ... 


Talaka. 




21 


Purindrasena ... 


5 


Pravillaaena... 


Purtehabhtru. 




S&takarni' ... 


1 


Sundara Svati- 
karna. 


1 


Sundara 


Sunandana. 




Obakora ffata- 


1 


Ghakora Rvati- 


i 


Chakora 


Chakora. 




karni. 




karna. 










Sivasvati 


28 


S^ivaaVati 


2d 


gfivasvati 


Sivasvati. 




Gautamtputra , 


21 


Gautamtputra ... 


21 


Gomattputra... 


Gomattputra. 








Pulomat 


28 


Pulimat 


Pariman(mat). 








S'ivasrl 


7 


tfivasrl 


Medasiras. 








Sftvaskanda 


7 


S'ivaskandha ... 


gfivaskanda. 




Yajnatfr! ffata- 


29 


Yajfiafirt Sata- 


29, 9 


Yajnarfrt ... 


Yajflairl. 




karni. 




karni. 


or 20 








Vijaya 
Dandalrt ffata- 


6 


Vijaya 


6 


Vijaya 


Vijaya. 




3 


Chandairt ffata- 


10 


Chaudratfri ... 


Chandravijfia . 




kariii. 




karni. 










Pulomavi ... 


7 


Pulomavit ... 


7 


Pulomarchis... 


Sulomadhi. 



Thus, the V&yu has seventeen princes and 272 years and a half ; 
and the M&tsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Vishnu gives 
twenty-four names and the Bh&gavata, twenty-two. This last 
Pur&na has in many cases corrupted the names and confounded Hala 
with the Arishtakarman of the Vishnu, whom it names Anishta- 
karman Hftleya. It also omits the fifth prince of the Vishnu Pur&na. 
The details given in the M&tsya come very close to the general 
tradition and thus confirm it. Should we then attribute the very 
great discrepancy between these details and those of the Vftyu to 
the corruption of the text of the latter ? Two or three names might 
drop away in this manner, but the omission of thirteen names and 
the reduction of the total duration by 176 years must I think be 
accounted for in some other way. Besides the tradition about 456 
years, there is a statement in the V&yu Pur&na, in a verse below, to 
the effect that the " Andhras will have possession of the earth for 
three hundred years," 1 which seems to point to another. That such 
a tradition existed is indicated by the mistake in the Bh&gavata by 
which the K&nvas are assigned tnree hundred and forty-five years. 
The original account, which the author of this Pur&na must have 
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Been, probably assigned forty-five years to the K&nvas and three 
hundred to the next or Andhrabhritya dynasty. Bat since that 
dynasty was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he 
connected the u the three hundred " with the preceding, and gave 
315 years to the Kauvayana family. Now, the manner in which the 
two traditions are to be reconciled is by supposing that the longer 
period is made up by putting together the reigns of all the princes 
belonging to the several branches of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. 
That the younger princes often reigned at Paithan and the elderly 
ones at Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscrip- 
tions with the statement in Ptolemy. When the throne at the prin- 
cipal seat became vacant, the Paithan, princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never became kings 
of Bhanakafaka. From an inscription found at Banav&sf by Dr. 
Burgess it would appear that another branch of that dynasty ruled 
over Kanari. The period of three hundred years and the seventeen 
names given in the Vayu Parana refer probably to the main branch. 
The Matsya seems to me to put together the princes of all the . 
branches, and thus makes them out to be thirty. The total of the 
years assigned to the several reigns in the Vayu is 272$, and if we 
should suppose one or two reigns lasting for about twenty-eight 
years to have dropped out by the corruption of the text, it would 
become 300£. Thus then the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas each 
give a correct account, but of different things. The Vishnu, which 
gives twenty-four princes, is not entitled to so much credit as the 
Vayu. It is a later work and the author's purpose being sectarian, 
he probably did not care so much for the accuracy of his details, 
and hence omitted even the duration of each reign. The Bhagavata 
is still more careless, as has already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the Vayu Parana to refer to the 
main branch of the dynasty and consequently generally correct, the 
period that intervened between the rise of, the S'atavahanas or 
Andhrabhrityas and the end of the reign of Sivasvati is 206 years. 1 
The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been founded in B.C. 73, 
wherefore the end of S'ivasvatiV reign and the accession of 
Gotamtputra must be placed in A.D. 133. We have seen that 
Pujumayi, whose capital was Paithan, according to Ptolemy, and who 
from the inscriptions appears to have been king of this part of the 
country and to have reigned contemporaneously with his father, 
must have begun to reign at Paithan about 130 A.D. The father and 
the son drove the foreigners from the Dekkan, and the son waa 
established as the ruler of the regained provinces, Gotamlputr* 
expecting to succeed to the throne at the original seat of the family. 
Gotamtputra reigned for twenty-one years according to the Puranas, 
wherefore he must have died in 154 A.D. He was alive, as stated 
before, in the eighteenth year of Pulumayi, i. e. in 148, and also in 
the nineteenth when the cave temple was dedicated, and not alive in 
the twenty-fourth, i. 6. in 1 54, according to the two inscriptions 
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Section VII, mentioned before. Ptolemy's mention of Pujnm&yi I have already 
referred to about tbe year 1 32 ; so that, the date deduced from this 
source, and those derived from Gotamiputra' s and Pujumiyi's inscrip- 
tionq at Nasik and Rudradilman's at Jun&gad on the supposition that 
the era nsed in this last is tbe S'aka, as well as those derived from 
the Puraijas may thus be shown to be consistent with each other. 
The dates of all the princes whoso names we find in the inscriptions 
may therefore be thus arranged : 

Simuka began to reign in b.c. 73 and ceased in B.C. 50. 

Krishna began in b-c. 50 and ceased in b.c. 40. 

Sfttakarni (third in the Vayu P.) began in B.C. 40 and ceased in a.d. 16. 

Nahapana Kshaharata. 

Gotamiputra began in a.d. 133 and ceased in a.d. 154. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to Pujum&yi in the M&tsya Purina 
are to be reckoned from the year of Gotamiputra' s death, he must 
be considered to have begun to reign at Dhanakataka in a.d. 154, 
and to have ceased in A.D. 182. He reigned at Paithap from a.d. 
130 to A.D. 154, that is, for about twenty-four years, and we have 
seen that the latest year of his reign recorded in the inscriptions at 
Nasik and Kirli is the twenty-fourth. Altogether then his reign 
lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight include the 
twenty-four for which he ruled at Paithan, he must have died in 
158. This supposition looks very probable. He was succeeded by 
S'ivasri, whose coin found in the Tailai^gaga districts has been 
described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX., p. 64. 
He appears to have been Pujumayi's brother, since he also is styled 
on the coin Vasithiputa, i. e., Vdsish^hiputra, or the son of VSsishthi. 
He had a reign of seven years and must have died in a.d. 165, 
S'ivaskanda was the next king, to whom also seven years have 
been assigned. There is no trace of these two princes on this side of 
the country; while the name of the next,Yajna S'ri, occurs frequently 
as we have seen in inscriptions and coins. He appears to have 
been Pulum&yi's immediate successor at Paithan. His full name 
was Gotamiputra Yajna S'ri S atakarni, and he is, as observed 
before, the Gotamiputra of the Kolhapur coins. Some copies of the 
Matsya assign him twenty-nine years, others nine, and twenty, and 
the Vayu, twenty-nine ; while the Brahmln^a allows him nineteen. 
Probably he reigned in Maharashtra for eighteen or nineteen years, 
since the sixteenth year of his reign is his latest recorded date, and 
for twenty-nine years at Dhanakataka Bince, according to our 
supposition, the Vayu Puraija gives an account of the Dhanakataka 
branch and his coins are found in Tailangana. And this is confirmed 
by what we have already said. Pulumayi reigned at Dhanakataka 
for four years and his two successors for fourteen. All this while, 
i. e. y for eighteen years, Yajna S'ri was ruler of Maharashtra. He 
must thus have ceased to reign in the last country in about a.d. 172 
and died in about a.d. 202. The next three reigns lasted, according 
to the Vayu, for sixteen years. No trace of any of these has yet 
been found on this side of the country; but coins of Chandra S'rt 
are found near the original seat of government, and two of these are 
described by Mr. T&omas in the paper mentioned above. Thus the. 
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latest Andhrabhritya date is a.d. 218. Madhariputa Sakasena of 
the Kanheri inscription, the same as the Madhariputa of the 
Kolhapur coins, has been identified with S'iva S'ri, the successor of 
Pujum&yi, by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and I also at one time concurred 
with him. But the identification is. not, I think, tenable* He 
was probably led to it by his reading Sirisena for Sakasena ; but I 
have shown that the reading is incorrect. Mr. Thomas has de- 
, scribed a specimen of eleven coins found at Amravati near Dhara- 
nikot, the legend on which he reads as Sakasakasa, but it is not 
unlikely Sakasenasa," of Sakasena." Besides, Madhari pa tra Saka- 
sena could not have been the immediate successor of Pulumayi for 
a reason which I have already given. One of the Kolhapur coins 
figured by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji bears the names of both 
Gotamiputa and Madhariputa, showing that the piece originally 
bearing the name of one of them was re-stamped with the name of 
the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was originally Madhariputa's 
coin. I think it was Gotamiputa's ; for, if we see the other figured 
coins we shall find that they are so stamped as to leave some space 
between the rim and the legend. This in the present case is utilized 
and the name of Madhariputa stamped close to the rim, which shows 
that the thing was done later. Madhariputra Sakasena, therefore, 
.must have been a successor of Gotamiputra Yajna S'ri S'atakarui. 
But, as we have seen, none of his three Puranic successors bore th,e 
name, and the name S'akasena is one which has nothing like it on 
the long list of the Andhrabhf ityas. Still that king must have reigned 
at Dhanakatakaalso if my surmise that Mr. Thomas' Sakasakais the 
same as Sakasena is correct. In the same manner, as observed before, 
Chatushparna Sitakarni's name does not appear in the Pur&uas. 
But the Puran&s cannot be expected to give accurate information on 
these points. In the Matsya Purana another Andhra dynasty of "seven 
princes sprung from the servants of the original Andhrabhritya 
family will, " it is paid, " come into power after that family becomes 
extinct. m The Vayu has got a similar verse the reading of which, 
however, is corrupt ; but it appears that this new dynasty is there 
meant to be spoken of as having sprung from the Andhrabhritya 
family itself and must have constituted a separate branch cut off 
from the main line. And we can very well understand from the 
points already made out how such a branch could have constituted 
itself after Yajna Sri's ceasing to reign. V&sishthiputra Sitakarni 
whom I have identified with Chaturapana married a Kshatrapa 
lady. The Kshatrapas, as I have before observed, were foreigners, 
most probably Sakas who had become Hindus* Madhariputra was 
not unlikely the son of that lady. And thus he and his father 
Chaturapana formed, from the very fact of this marriage, a distinct 
line of princes. Chaturapana appears to have succeeded Yajna ^r! ; 
and Madhariputra to have reigned after Chaturapana. The dura- 
tions of these reigns cannot be made out, but the latest date of the 
former is the thirteenth year of his reign, which probably corre- 

,. !■■» ■,.■■!, .1 I- ■ II. I. ..-.,, Ill ■(T fclll , 
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Beo tion VI. ponds to 185 a.d. and of the latter the eighth. The dates of the later 

_" ~"7 fijUavihanas are therefore these : 

Pates of the _ _ _ _ . A , 

later •"* Afahdrdshfra. 
[BkUxtoMnm. Pulumftyi „ a.d. 130-a.d. 154. 

Yajnaffri ... ' ... a.d. 164— a.d. 172. 

Cfaatusbparna or Chaturapana ... a.d. 172— we* reigning in A. d. 1S5. 

Maflhanputra . . . About A.D. 190— was reigning in about A.D. W. 

In Taikmgana. 

£4ttinjyi a.d. 164— a.d. 168. 

£ v »Srrt a.d. 158— A.D. 165. 

rivaskanda, .: < ... ajd. 165— a.d. 172. 

Yajfia STrt ,.. AfI> . 172—a.d. 202. 

I?** 3 ? «^ .. A.D. 202-a.d. 208. 

ChandiaSrl ... A . D . 208— a.d. 211. 

PulomaTi A.D. 211— AJ). 218. 

Thus then, the Andhrabhjrityas or S&tavAhanas ruled over the 
Dekkan from B.C. 73 to about a.d. 218, i.e., for about three cen- 
turies. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of the 
country by foreigners who belonged to the S'aka tribe. How long 
these were in power it is difficult to determine. If the S'aka era was 
established by the foreign conqueror after his subjugation of the 
country, and if bis Satrap Nahapana or his successor was overthrown 
by Gotamlputra or Pujumiyi, six or seven years after Nahap&na's 
latest date; viz. 46, the foreigners held possession of this country 
only for about fifty-three years. 
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SECTION VII. 

Political and literary traditions about the Satavahanas 
ob SXlivahXnas. 

The period during which the S'&tav4hanas or Andhrabhrityaa Section VII. 

ruled over Maharashtra must have been a prosperous one in the 

history of the country. Hence several traditions with regard to 
different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 
Salivahana or oitavihana was a family name has been forgotten, 
and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded and 
identified. Thus Hemachandra in his Desikosfa gives Salivahana, 
Salana, Hftla, and Knntala as the names of one individual ; but we 
see from the list given above that the last two were borne by 
different princes, and both of them were Salivihanas. In his 
grammar he gives Salivahana as a Prakrit corruption of Satavahana. 
In modern times the Saka era is called the Salivahana era or an era 
founded by Siliv&hana. When it began to be attributed to him 
it is difficult to determine precisely. All the copper-plate grants 
up to the eleventh century speak of the era as Sakanripakala, i.e., 
the era of the Saka king, or Sakakala, i.e., the era of the 
Saka, and in an inscription at Badami it is stated to be the era 
beginning from " the coronation of the oaka king." Subse- 
quently, the simple expression " S4ke, in the year of the Saka/' 
was used, and thereafter Sake or * in the Saka." The word Saka 
thus came to be understood as equivalent to " an era " generally, the 
original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to be con- 
nected with some great .king it was associated with the name of 
Salivahana whom tradition had represented to be such a king ; and 
thus we now use the expression Salivahana Saka, which etymologi- 
eally can have no sense and is made up of the names of two royal 
families. The current legend makes oalivahana the son of a Legend About 
Brahman girl who was a sojourner at Faithan and lived with her ffattvahana. 
two brothers in the house of a potter. On one occasion she 
went to the Godavarf to bathe, when Sesha, the king of serpents, 
becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself into a man and 
embraced her. In due course she gave birth to Saliv&hana, who 
was brought up in the house of the potter. 1 Some time after, king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, to whom a certain deity had revealed 
that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of a girl of two 
years, sent about his Vetala or king of Ghosts to find out if there was 
such a child anywhere. The Vetala saw Salivahana playing with his 

firlish mother and informed Vikramaditya. Thereupon he invaded 
aithan with a large army, but Salivahana infused life into clay 
figures of horses, elephants, and men, by means of a charm commu- 
nicated to him by nis father, the king of serpents, encountered 



1 The stpry about the girl and her serpent-lover is in the Kathasaritsagara 
mentioned with reference to Gunadhya who was the son of the girl. Sfctavahana's 
origin is given differently. 
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Vikramiditya, and defeated him. This descent of a king of Ujjayin 
on Paithan I have already alluded to and endeavoured to explain. 
The Siliv&hana referred to in this tradition appears to be Pujumftyi 
who in conjunction with his father freed tne country from the 
Sakas and fought with Chashtana or Jayad&tnan and Rudrad&man 
whose capital appears to have been Ujjayinf . It was in consequence 
of some mint reminiscence of Pujumayi S&liv&hana's relations with 
the Sakas and their Satrap kings that his name was attached to the 
era first used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connected with the name 
of Satavihana or Silivihana* A work of the name of Brihatkatha 
written in that form of the Prakrit which is called the Pais'acht 
or the language of goblins is mentioned by Dandin in his work 
the K&vy&darsa. 1 Somadeva, the author of the Kathisaritsa- 
gara, and Kshemendra, the author of another Brihatkathi, pro- 
fess to have derived their stories from this Pais&chf Brihatkathd. 
The stories comprised in this are said to have been communicated to 
GoQiidhya, who for some time had been minister to Sitav&hana, by 
a ghost of the name of KanabhAti. They were written in blood 
and arranged in seven books. Gugidhya offered them to king 
o&tav&hana, but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 
in blood and in the language of goblins, whereupon Gunadhya burnt 
six of them. Some time after, king ^atavahana having been 
informed of the charming nature of those stories went to Gunadhya 
and asked for them. But the last or seventh book alone remained, 
and this the king obtained from his pupils with his permission. 9 

It is narrated in the Kath&sarits&gara that while S'itavihana 
was, on one occasion, bathing with his wives in a tank in a pleasure- 
garden, he threw water at one of them. As she was tired, she told 
the king not to besprinkle her with water, using the words modakaib 
paritddaya mdm. The king not understanding that the first word 
was composed of two, md " do not n and udakaih " with waters/' but 
taking it to be one word meaning " pieces of sweetmeat," caused 
sweetmeat to be brought and began to throw pieces at the queen. 
Thereupon she laughed and told the king that he did not know the 
phonetic rules of Sanskrit, and that while she meant to tell him not to 
besprinkle her with water, he had understood her to say that she 
wanted him to throw pieces of sweetmeat at her. There was no 
occasion for sweetmeat at the place, and this ought to have led the 
king to the true sense ; but he was not. Thereupon the king was 
ashamed of his own ignorance while his queen was so learned, and 
became disconsolate. Gun&dhya and oarvavarman, who were his 
ministers, were informed of the cause ; and the former promised to 
teach him grammar in six years, though it was » study of twelve. 
Sarvavarman, however, offered to teach the subject in six months, 
and his offer was accepted ; but as it was not possible to do so, 
Sarvavarman propitiated the god Kftrtikeya or Skanda by his self- 

"jjttNPPff JfTf^raT^ fpWJ- »K»tha«rit64g«»,II.8. 
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mortifications, and the god communicated to him the first Sutra of Section VIE 
a new grammar Siddho Varnasamdmndn/afr. Thereupon Sarva* ~~~ 

varman repeated the other Qfttras, when K&rtikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty and allowed him- to repeat the whole, the 
new grammar would have become superior to P&ijini's ; but since it 
could not be so now, it would be a small treatise— Kdtantra, and 
would also be called KdMpaka after the tail of his peacock* 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king.* The same 
story is told by T&r&nAfcha in his " History of Buddhism ", 9 but he 
makes the name of the king to be Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, 
Saptavarman; while the competitor of Sarvavarman is represented 
by him to be Vararuchi instead of Guijadhya. But Udayana is re- 
presented as a king reigning in Southern India and Sitav&hana in 
the form of Santivahana is also mentioned in connection with the 
story as a southern king in whose dominions Vararuchi lived. As 
Udayana frequently figures in Buddhistic stories, the southern 
prince Satav&hana is confounded with him, and this seems to be 
indicated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to have 
ruled over a country in the south, though the usual Udayana is 
a northern prince. It will thus appear that the K&tantra grammar 
was composed by Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the 
Satav&hana family. And this same thing appears to be alluded to 
even by Hwan Thsang when he says in connection with the short- 
ening of the originally large work on grammar by Pagini and others, 
" lately a Br Ah mag of South India, at the request of a king of 
South India, reduced them further to 2,500 slokas. This work is 
widely spread, and used throughout all the frontier provinces, but 
the well-read scholars of India do not follow it as their guide in 
practice." 8 

There is a work written in the old Mahar&shtri dialect called 
Sapta£atl, which is of the nature of an anthology consisting of ' 
Gr&thas or stanzas in the Aryi metre, mostly on love matters. The 
author of this is in the third verse mentioned as Hala, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as S'&liv&hana. Baya speaks of it in a 
verse in the introduction to his Harshacharita as "an imperishable 
and refined repository of good sayings composed by S'&liv&hana." 
Verses from it are quoted in Dhanika's commentary on the 
Da£ar&paka, in the Sarasvati Kagthabharana, an d in the K&vyapra* 
kaia. There is, it will be observed, in the list of the Andhrabhritya 
princes, one of the name of HAla, who probably was either the 
author of the work or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poet. 
Erom these traditions we may, I think, safely conclude that 
literature flourished under the rule of the Andhrabhrityas, and that 
the Pr&krits or spoken languages, especially the Mah&r&shtrf, 
were probably for the first time used for literary purposes. In 
V&tsy&yana's K&masfttra or Institutes of Love, Kuntala S'&takarni Kuntala 

Satav&hana is spoken of as having killed Malayavatt, who is called S'atakarni. 



mia's 
Baptafatt- 



1 Kathasaritsagara, VI. 108 & ff. * 

9 Life of Hwan Thsang, Beal'i Trant., p. 122. 



'Schfofner's Translation, p. 73 & ff. 
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Sec tion V IL Mah&devi, and consequently must have been his chief queen, by 
" 5- *" , " ? means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain amorous sports. 1 

The name Kuntala occurs in the list given in the M&tsya Pur&na. 

■■•■- 

, ^f S'xT^r: ^ira^f-' ^RRT^t ^TfT^aff T^T^t [^mPT] Prof. Aufrechtft 
quotation in the Oxf. Cut., p. 217 b., does not contain the name n^ra^flf, and he 
■applies i f fi y^j from the preceding olamie ; hut a Ganikft or courtezan cannot be called 
, llahadevt. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Religious, social, and economic condition of MahIbashtba 

UNDEB THE ANDHBABHBlTYAS OB S'A.TAvAhANAS. 

Dctbinq this period the religiqn of Buddha was in a flourishing Section VIII. 
condition. Princes and chiefs calling themselves Mahabhojas and 
Maharatthis, merchants (Naigamas), goldsmiths (Suvarnakaras), 
carpenters (Vardhakas), corn-dealers (DhanyakaSrenis), druggists 
(Qandhikas), and ordinary householders (Grihasthas) caused at their 
expense temples and monasteries to be excavated out of the solid 
rock for the use of the followers of that religion. It has been men- 
tioned that in the first part of this period the country was exposed 
to the inroads of foreign tribes, sucji as Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, 
S'akas, and Pahlavas. These afterwards settled in the country and 
adopted the Buddhist religion. For, among the donors and bene- 
factors whose names are recorded in the cave inscriptions, there are a 
good many S'akas and Yavanas. But some and especially the S'akas 
seem to have adopted Brahmanism. The Buddhist temples were pro- 
vided with ehaityas or tombs in imitation of those in which some relic 
of Buddha was buried, and these were objects of worship. Th9 
monasteries contained cells intended as residences for Bhikshus or 
mendicant priests. These travelled over the country during the 
year and spent the four rainy months at one of these monastic 
establishments. In the month of S'ravana the monks held tho 
ceremony of robing, at which the old clothes were thrown away and 
new ones worn. To provide these for them, charitable persons 
deposited, as we have seen, sums of money with certain guilds with 
directions that out of the interest new robes should be purchased and 
given to the priests. Villages were assigned by kings and their 
officers for the support of these religious establishments. The 
mendicant priests often travelled by sea; and hence at the head of 
several of the creeks in the Konkan we have cave monasteries 
intended as Dharmasalas or rest-houses for them. We have such 
caves at Chiplun, Mahad, and Kudem situated respectively on the 
Dabhol, the Bankot, and the Rajapuri creeks. For those who landed 
at the head of the Bombay harbour or at Ghodbandar, there were 
the Kanheri caves. 

Brahmanism also flourished side by side with Buddhism. In 
the inscription at Nasik in which Ushavadata dedicates the cave 
monastery excavated at his expense for the use of the itinerant 
" priests of the four quarters/' he speaks, as we have seen, of his 
many charities to Brahmans. The same notions as regards these 
matters prevailed then as now. Ushavadata fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans as the Maharaj Sindia did about thirty years ago. It was 
considered highly meritorious to get Brahmans married at one's 
expense then as now. Gotamiputra also, in the same inscription 
which records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is spoken 
of as the only protector of Brahmans, and as having like Ushavadata 
* 729—6 
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put them in the way of increasing their race. Kings and princes thus 
appear to have patronized the followers of both the religions, and in 
none of the inscriptions is there an indication of an open hostility 
between them. 

Trade and commerce mnst also have been in a flourishing 
condition during this early period. Ships from the western countries 
came, according to the author of the Periplus, to Barugaza or 
Bharukachchha, the modern Bharoch ; and the merchandize brought 
by them was thence carried to the inland countries. Onyx stone 
in large quantities from Paithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, 
mallow-coloured cottons, and other articles of local production from 
Tagara, were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence exported 
to the west. Paithan is placed by the author of the Periplus at the 
distance of twenty days' journey to the south of Barugaza, and is 
spoken of as the greatest city in Dakhinabades or Dakshinapatha, 
and Tagara, ten days' east of Paithan 1 This town has not yet 
been identified. Its name does not occur in any of the cave inscrip- 
tions, but it is mentioned in a copper-plate grant of the first half of 
the seventh century ; and princes of a dynasty known by the name 
of S'ilahara call themselves " sovereigns of Tagara, the best of towns," 
in all their grants. Some have identified it with Devagiri and others 
with Junnar, but in both cases its bearing from Paithan as given by 
the Greek geographers has not been taken into account I have 
elsewhere discussed the question, and have proposed Dharur in the 
Nizam's territory as the site of the ancient city. The other sea-port 
towns mentioned in the Periplus are Souppara, the modern Suparem 
or Supara near Bassein and the S'orparaka of the inscriptions and 
the PurSnas, where interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out 
by Mr. Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal ; Kalliena, the modern 
Kalyan, which must have been a place of great commercial importance 
since a good many of the donors whose names are inscribed in the 
caves at Kanheri and some mentioned in the caves at Junnar were 
merchants residing in Kalyan; 3 Semulla identified with Chembur 
by some and with Chaul by others ; Mandagora, very likely the 
same as the modern Mandad, originally Mandagada, situated on 
the Rajapuri creek near Kudem where we have the caves ; Palai- 
patmai, which probably was the same as Pal which is near Mahad ; 
Melizeigara, the second part of the name of which can at once 
be recognized as Jayagad and which must be identified with that 
place whatever the first part Meli may mean ; Buzantion, and 
others. Buzantion is probably the Vaijayanti 3 of the inscriptions, but 
with what modern town it is to be identified it is difficult to say. 
Vaijayanti is mentioned in the Kadamba copper-plates translated by 
Mr. Telang, 4 and was most probably some place in North Kanara. 



* Ind. Ant, Vol. VIII., pp. 143, 144. 

* See the inscriptions in Jour. B. B. R. A. S , Vol. VI., and in Arch. Surv„ W. 
India, No. 10. 

3 Karli No. 1, Arch. Snrv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

* Jour. B. B. R. A. S„ Vol. XII, pp. 318 and 321, 
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In a grant of the Vijayanagar dynasty, Madhava, the great 
counsellor of king Harihara, is represented to have been appointed 
viceroy of Jayantipura. He then conquered Goa and seems to have 
made that his capital. 1 Jayantipura is said to be another name for 
Banavasi. In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, Banavasi is 
spoken of as if it were the name of a country, and immediately after 
it, Jayanti is mentioned as a town. 2 If then Jayanti and Vaijayanti 
were two forms of the same name, Vaijayanti was probably the 
modern Banav&si, or perhaps in consideration of the facts that the 
name of Vaijayanti occurs in an inscription at Karli and also that 
the Greek geographers in mentioning the places of note on the coast 
could not have run at once from JayagacJ to the southern limit of 
North K&nara, Vaijayanti may be identified with Vijayadurg, But 
these objections are not of very great weight. 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all the towns in the 
inland country that were in a flourishing condition during the time 
we have been speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara there 
was Nasik, which is mentioned in an inscription in one of the caves 
at the place and also at Bedsa. The district about the town was 
called Govardhana. Junnar was another flourishing town, as is 
attested by the number of cave-temples at the place. But what its 
name was we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, Jiirna- 
nagara, or Jirnanagara, which means the old town, must have bee» 
given to it after it had lost its importance, I have already 
expressed my belief that it was the capital of Nahapana. Pulumayi* 
who overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana, is in one of the N&sik 
inscriptions styled " lord of Navanara/' meant probably for Nava- 
nagara or the new town. That he reigned at Paithan we know 
from Ptolemy, and also from the many traditions about Saliv&hana 
which locate the person or persons bearing that name at that city. 
The Navanara, then, of the inscription was probably another name 
given to the town when Pulum&yi re-established his dynasty, and, 
in contrast with it, Nahapana's capital was called the " Old Town/' 
Or perhaps Pulumayi widened the old town of Paithan and 
called the new extension Navanara. What town existed near 
the group of caves at Karli and the adjoining places, we do not know. 
But the place spoken of in connection with the monastic establish*- 
ment is in an inscription named Valuraka, 3 and the district in which 
it was situated is called M&malah&ra, 4 or the district of M&niala, the 
modern Maval. Further south there was the town of Karahataka, 
the modern Karhad, which is mentioned in an inscription at Kudeih 5 
and also in theMahabh&rata. 6 Kolhfipur also must have been a flourish- 
ing town in those days, since a Buddhistic stupa containing the coins 
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1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 115. 

3 Chap. XXXI, vv, 69 and 70, Born. Ed. The Vanavasinah at the end of v. 69 
refers to the town or country of Banavasi and ought properly to appear as VanavAsikaix 
In the Puranas, too, Vanavasikah is given as the name of a people. 

3 No. 14, Karli. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 4 Ibid. No. 19. 

5 No. 20, Kuda Caves. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

6 In the place above referred to, 
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Section VITL we have already noticed and other remains of antiquity have been 
found there. The old name of the place is unknown. Either Karhad 
or Kolhapur must be the Hippocura of Ptolemy in which he locates 
Baleocuros whom we have identified with the Vijivayakura of the 
Kolhapur coins. 

Persons engaged in trade and commerce probably acquired 
large fortunes. The great chailya cave at KSrli was caused to be 
constructed by a Sfeth (Sreshthin) of Vaijayanti, and in other places 
also, especially at Kanheri, their gifts were costly. There were in 
those days guilds of trades such as those of weavers, druggists, 
corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers, &c. Their organization seems to 
have been complete and effective, since, as already mentioned, they 
received permanent deposits of money and paid interest on them 
from generation to generation. Self-government by means of such 
guilds and village communities has always formed an important 
factor of the political administration of the country. A nigamasabhd 
or town-corporation is also mentioned in one of Ushavadata's 
Nisik inscriptions, which shows that something like municipal 
institutions existed in those early days. It is also worthy of remark 
that the yearly interest on the 2000 kdrshdpaqas deposited by 
Ushavadllta was 100 kdrshdpa^as, and in another case that on 1000 
was 75 showing that the rate of interest was not so high as it has 
been in recent times, but varied from five to seven and a half per 
cent, per annum. If the rate of interest depends on the degree of 
security and bears an inverse ratio to the efficiency of government, 
it appears that the country was well governed notwithstanding 
political revolutions. To this result the efficient local organization 
spoken of above, which no changes of dynasties ever affected, must 
no doubt have contributed in a large measure. 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have been very difficult. Benefactions of persons residing in 
Vaijayanti or Banavasl, and Sorparaka or Sup&ra, are recorded in 
the cave at Karli ; of a N&sik merchant at Bedsa ; of some inhabitants 
of Bharukachchha and Kalyan at Junnar ; of natives of Northern 
India and D&tt&mitr!, which I have elsewhere shown was situated 
in Lower Sindh, at N&sik ; and of an iron-monger of Karahakada or 
Karhad at Kudem. On the other hand, gifts of natives of N&sik 
and Karh&d are recorded on the stupa at Bharhut which lies midway 
between Jabalpur and Allah&bsid/ Unless there were frequent 
communications between these places, it is not possible that the 
natives of one should make religious endowments at another. 



Rate of interest. 



Communication 

between 

different parts 

of the country. 



Cunningham's Stupa of Bharhut, pp. 131, 135, 136, 138,139. 
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SECTION IX. 
Probable history of the period between the extinction of 

THE ANDHRABHRITYAS AND THE RISE OF THE OhAlUKYAS. 

Fob about three centuries after the extinction of the Andhrabhri- Section IX. 
tyasj we have no specific information about the dynasties that ruled " 

over the country. The Matsya and the V&yu, as observed before, place 
seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhrityas after them, and I 
have given reasons to believe that the Madhariputra of the inscription 
and the coins referred to before was one of them. This branch seems 
to have been in possession of the whole extent of the country that was 
ruled over by their predecessors. If the fact, noticed before, of some 
coins of the later Kshatrapa kings being found in a village near Karhad 
is to be regarded as evidence of their sway over this country and not 
to be attributed merely to commercial intercourse, the Kshatrapa 
dynasty also must be considered to have obtained possession of a 
portion at least of the Dekkan after the S^atavahanas. The earliest of 
these priuces is Vijaya S&ha 1 (or Sena) whose date is 144 2 which, if 
the era is that of the S'aka kings, corresponds to A D. 222, while the 
latest date we have assigned to the S'atavahanas is about A.d. 218. 
The last of the princes whose coins are found near Karhad is Visva 
Saha (Sena), one of whose coins has the date 214 and another 224, 
corresponding to a.d. 292 and a*.d. 302. 3 About this time princes of 
the race of Abhiras or cowherds must have come into power. Ten Abhtrat. 

of them are mentioned in the Pur&nas. In the Nasik caves there is 
an inscription dated in the ninth year of Virasena Abhira, the son of 
Damarl and of S'ivadatta Abhira.* The characters in the inscription, 
though they do not differ much from those in the inscriptions of 
the later Andhrabhritya kings, must be regarded as more modern. 
The language is Sanskrit, which I regard as an indication of 
a later era. When the popular dialect became different from the 
P&li, or the Pali became less sacred, the people fell back upon the 
original Sanskrit for such purposes as those of recording religious 
gifts ; and thus in all the later grants we find the Sanskrit used, while, 
from the times of Asoka to the extinction of the Andhrabhrityas, 
the language used was mostly the PAli, or, to speak more accurately, 
one or more of the Prakrits of the period. The Abhiras were in power 
for sixty-seven years according to the Vayu Purana. Many other 
dynasties are mentioned in the Purinas as having ruled over the 
country. But the information given there is much more confused 
than in the case of the previous families. It appears that the 
dynasties that ruled over different parts of India at the same time are 
put together and confused with those that succeeded each other, so 
- that it is not possible without extraneous assistance to determine their 
chronological relations . 



1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIL , p. 17. ■ Ibid. p. 28 (No 10). • Ibid. No. 15. 
4 Jour. B. B. R, A. S., Vol. VII., No, 15, and Trans, Inter, Con. 1874, p, 341. 
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Sec tion IX. 

RAjhtrakdtai. 



TraikAtakas. 



We have seen from the cave inscriptions that from remote times 
tribes of Kshatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Bat this or 
Bashtrikas were predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Dekkan or Mah&rishtra these called themselves " the Great 
Ratthis or Maharattbis, the ancient Marathas,^ but in other places 
the name in use must have been Ratthis or Kaphas, since we know of 
more modern chiefs in the Southern Mar&tha Country who called 
themselves by that name. Some of the Ra(tha tribes must have 
formed themselves into a family or group (kuta) and called 
themselves Ratthakuda, and later on Rathoda, the Sanskrit original 
of which is Rashtrakuta. Or the Rishtrakuta family was so called 
because it was the main branch of the race of the Rafthas that had 
spread over the whole country. These native chiefs that ruled over 
the country must have been held hi subjection by the Andhrabhrityas 
during the continuance of their power, and also by the later Ksha~ 
trapas. But after the dynasties became extinct they must have 
resumed their independence. The Abhiras held sway for some time 
and over a part of the country only ; for the tradition of Gauli or 
cowherd rulers which very probably refers to them is confined to the 
Nasik and Khandes districts. The Rash trakii^as probably rose to 
power about the same time as the Abhiras. Hence in the inscrip- 
tions on the Miraj plates and the Yevur tablet first brought to 
light by Mr. Wathen and Sir Walter Elliot, 1 respectively, it is 
stated that Jaysiihha, the founder of the Chalukya dynasty in the 
Dekkan, established himself in the country after having vanquished 
Indra, the son of Krishna of the Rashtrakuta family. The Chalukya 
dynasty was, as will hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning 
of the sixth century of the Christian era. From about the end of 
the third to the beginning of the sixth century, therefore, the 
Dekkan was ruled over by princes of the Rashtrakuta family. 

An inscription on copper-plates found in the chaitya of one of the 
caves at Kanheri is dated in the 245th year of a dynasty, which, if the 
word has been correctly lithographed, is called Strakutaka. 2 But the 
published copy of the inscription was made in the time of Dr. Bird 
and the plates themselves are not now available for re-examination. 
This Strakutaka may be a mislection for Rashtrakuta. But it is 
not unlikely Traikutaka, as the late Pandit Bhagvanlal contended. 
He has published a copper-plate charter issued from the camp of the 
victorious army of Traik&takas by a prince of the name of Darhase- 
na 8 in the year 207. Traikutaka was thus probably the name of 
a race and the prince belonged to it. And the Kanheri' inscription 
would show that this dynasty had an era of its own. Prom the 
form of the characters in the inscription, it appears that it was 
engraved in the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era ; 
so that the Traikutaka dynasty was founded about the middle of 



1 Jour. R. A. S., Vols. II., Ill,, IV. ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 12. 

3 Jour, B. B. R. A. S., VoL V., p. 16, of the copies of the Kanheri inscription^ 

3 Jour. B. B. B. B. A. S. f Vol. XVI., p. 346. 
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the third century, i. e. after the extinction of the Satav&hanas. Bat Seotion IX. 

farther information about the dynasty is not available ; and we do ~" 

not know over what extent of country it ruled. But since the 

epoch of the era appears to be the same as, that of the era used by 

the kings of Chedi, possibly the race of the Haihayas or Kala- 

churis which ruled over that province rose to power about 249 a.d. 

and held sway over a part of the Dekkan including the western 

coast up to the country of Lit. They were afterwards driven away 

by some other race and had to confine themselves to Chedi. The 

resemblance between the names Tripura the capital of the dynasty 

and Trikiita is perhaps not fortuitous. 
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Section X. 



Legendary 
origin. 



SECTION X. 

The Early Chalukyas. 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes who belonged 
to the dynasty called Chalikya, Chalukya, or Chilukya 1 A large 
number of inscriptions on copper-plates and stone tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The legendary 
orgin of this family is thus given by Bilhana, the author of the Vikra- 
mankadevacharita, or life of Vikramaditya a prince of the later or 
restored ChUlukya line. On one occasion when Brahmadeva was 
engaged in his morning devotions, Indra came up to him and com- 
plained of the sinfulness of the world in which no man performed 
the sacrificial rites or gave oblations to the gods. Brahmade va looked 
at his chuluka or the hand hollowed for the reception of water in 
the course of his devotional exercise, and from it sprang a mighty 
warrior who became the progenitor of the ChAlukya race. Some 
time after, two great heroes of the name of H&rita and M&navya 
were born in the family and they raised it to very great distinction. 
The original seat of the dynasty was Ayodhy&, and in the course of 
time a branch of it established itself in the south. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plate grants of this 
family, the Ch&lukyas belonged to the Gotra or race of M&navya 
and were the descendants of H&riti. They were under the guardian- 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity by the god 
K&rtikeya. They obtained from N&r&yana a standard with a boar 
represented on it, and fighting under that standard they subjugated 
all kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, referred to above, 
agree with Bilhana in representing Ayodhy& as the original seat of 
the family. But since these were almost contemporaneous with the 
poet, all the three represent only the tradition that was current in 
the eleventh century. The first prince who raised the family to 

1 Dr. Fleet draws a distinction between Chalukya and Chalukya and asserts that 
" this last form belongs only to the restored dynasty commencing with Taila II " and 
that " it does not occur in any of the genuine early inscriptions.'* But it does belong to 
the earlier dynasty also, and is found in genuine early inscriptions. The best way to 
determine the point whether the first syllable was ^ or ^T is to refer to verses contain- 
ing the name, the metre of which will show the quantity unmistakeably. The in- 
scriptions of the earlier dynasty are in prose ; we must therefore refer to the versified 
grants of the Kashtraku$as which speak of the dynasty supplanted by t hem. In the 
Radhanpur grant of Govinda III. (Iud. ant., Vol. VI., p. 65), we have WgfSTl^T^- 
7*T &c., in verse 3. In the Navasar! grant edited by me (Jour. B. B. R. A. S. 

Vol. XVIII., p. 257), we have i|g<HH*3Mg*fo wftfi «3^(t : &c ' In three of the 
five grants of the eastern branch of the early dynasty edited by Dr. Hultzsch we have 
^M'HJHi ffiW (South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I., pp. 44, 47 & 67). The form 
Mrzn* is also frequently used. The distinction between ^ and ct and the difference 
in sense in consequence of the lengthening of the vowel which Dr. Fleet points out 
have place in the pure Sanskrit of Panini and of the Brahmanas ; but there is no room 
for them in names that came into use in the Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became 
a dead language. Chalukya was some vernacular name which was Sanskritized into the 
various forms we actually find. 
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distinction in the south was Jayasithha. He fought several battles 
with the reigning princes, and, among them, those belonging to the 
R&shtraku(a family, if the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, and acquired 
the sovereignty of the country. After him reigned Ranar&ga, Who 
was a prince of great valour and had a stately and gigantic person. 
He was succeeded by his son Pulakesi, who performed a great 
A£vamedha or horse-sacrifice and attended equally to the concerns 
of this world and the next. He made V&t&pipura, which has been 
identified with B&d&mi in the Kal&dgi district, his capital. He 
appears to have been the first great prince of the family ; for, in all 
the subsequent grants the genealogy begins with him. His full title 
was SatyArraya 3 A Pulakesi Vallabha Mah&r&ja. Of these words, 
Vallabha appears to be the title of all princes of this dynasty. In 
some cases, Vallabha had Pfithvi prefixed to it, so that the expres- 
sion meant " the Lover or Husband of the Earth." Satydsraya ot 
u the Support of Truth " was inherited by some of the later princes. 
Pukkesi's son Kirtivarman succeeded to the throne after him. He 
subjugated a family of princes of the name of Nalas ; but over what 
province it ruled we do not know. He also subdued the Mauryas, 
who, from a statement in an inscription at Aihole 1 upon which this 
account is principally based, seem to have been chiefs of northern 
Konkan, and reduced also the Kadambas of Banavast in North 
K&nariL 

Kirtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young when 
he died. His brother Mangalisa therefore came to the throne after 
him. Mangalisa vanquished the Kalachuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Chedi, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur near Jabalpur. Buddha son of S'aihkaragana, whom he i$ 
represented in one grant 3 to have conquered and put to flight must 
have been a Kalachuri prince, as the name oamkaragana frequently 
occurs in the genealogy of the dynasty. Mahgaltsa is said to have 
carried his arms to both the eastern and the western seas. On th$ 
coast of the latter he conquered what is called Revatidvipa, or th* 
Island of Revatt A copper-plate grant by a governor of this island 
was found near Goa, 8 from which it would appear that Bevatt was 
very probably the old name of Re<Jt* situated a few miles to the south 
of Vengttrlem. In an inscription in a cave-tempte at B&d&mf, it is 
stated that the temple 6 was caused to be excavated by Mangalisa. 
He there placed an idol of Vishnu, and on the occasion of its cons > 
oration granted a village, out of the revenues of which a ceremony 
called N&r&yanabali was to be performed and sixteen Br&hmans to 
be fed every day, and the residue to be devoted to the maintenance 
of recluses. This inscription is dated in the twelfth year of soma 
reign when 500 years of the Sfaka era bad elapsed. The reign in the 



Section XI 

Jayasimha, th# 
first prince. 

Banaraga. 
Pulaketi I. 



Kirtivarman, 



Mangaltfa, 



* Ind. Ant, Vol. VIIL, p. 241. 

» IncU Ant., VoL VH.,p,lAl. Seealao Vol,XIX.,£. 17- . 

« Jour. B. B. B. A. &„ Vol. X*. pf* 366-fi. 

Bevatt should, according to the uagal rules, Jbe corrupted to Jtevajl or Be-a-dt 

r^aAfAfe^?' *' * --• «lnd:Ant v Vol.lII.,^.305. r 



and then to feedt. 
a 729—7 
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Section X* twelfth year of which the cave-temple was consecrated is taken to be 
' the reign of Mangalisa. On this supposition Mangalisa began to reign 

in 489 S^aka ; but I have elsewhere 1 brought forward what I consider 
to be very strong arguments to show that Mangalisa could not have 
come to the throne so early as that, and the only criticism 3 that I 
have seen on my observations seems to me to be very unsatisfactory 
and serves only to confirm my statement. The reign referred to, 
therefore, is that of Kirtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in 500 
£aka, Elrtivarman must have come to the throne in 489 S'aka 
corresponding to a.d. 567. In that inscription Mangalisa assigns 
all the good fruits of his charities to his brother in the presence of 
the gods Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, and 
claims to himself only the fruit arising from serving his brother 
faithfully. In the copper-plate grant of the governor of Revati, 
referred to above, S'aka 532 is mentioned as the twentieth year of 
the reign of a prince who, from the titles given there and from the 
fact that Mangalisa had about that period conquered the island, 
must have belonged to the Ch&lukya family. He could not have 
been Kirtivarman, for the island was not conquered in his time, 
neither could he be the successor of Mangalila who, as I shall 
presently state, got possession of the throne in 533 S&ka. He 
must therefore have been Mangalisa himself, and if S'aka 532 was 
the twentieth year of his reign, he must have begun to reign in 513 
S'aka. 3 Kirtivarman thus reigned from 489 S'aka or a.d. 567 to 
613 S'aka or a.d, 591, that is, for twenty-four years. 

In the latter years of his reign Mangalisa seems to have been 
engaged in intrigues to keep his brother's son Pulakesi off from 
the succession and to place his own son on the throne. But Pula- 
kesi, who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, baffled 
all his intrigues, and by the use of energy and counsel he neutralized 
all the advantage that Mangalisa had by the actual possession of 
power, and in the attempt to secure the throne for his son, Man- 
galisa lost his own life and his kingdom. 

Pulakefi II. Pnlakesi, the son of Kirtivarman, succeeded. His full title was 

Saty&sraya S^ri Prithvi-Vallabha Mah&rija. From a copper-plate* 



Death of 
Mangalttfa. 



• » Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIV., pp. 23-26. * Ind. Ant., Vol. X., 57-58. 

. * See also the arguments used by me in the paper referred to above. In a recently 
published article Dr. Fleet places the accession of Mangalisa in 521 Saka current, being 

led to it by the occurrence in an inscription of that prince of the* words K\*M T^USll 
V* **^*nHH iti<^|*f. I have carefully examined the facsimile of the inscription given 
in the article j and am satisfied that this is by no means the correct reading. K\**Q and 
l^nlTW are the only words that are certain and -perhaps the word 3ft also. But 
S5^*T is highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads H is exactly like that which 
he reads 5^ ; and there is some vacant space after *^T and 1 in which something like 
another letter appears. Similarly the 1% f ft?§pfr is hardly visible as an independent 
letter, and the next two. letters are also doubtful. Besides in no other inscription of the 
early ChMukyas does the cyclic year' appear. (See Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX., p. 9 and ff*> 
*Ind. AnVVol. VI., p, 75. ' 
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grant executed in the third year of his reign and in 535 S'aka, he fle otion X. 
appears to have come to the throne in 533 S'aka or a.d. 611 . After """ 

Mangali^as death, the enemies whom his valour had kept in 
subjection rose on all sides. A prince of the name of ^.ppayika 
and another named Govinda who very probably belonged to the 
R&shtrak&ta race, since that name occurs frequently in the genea- 
logy of that family, attacked the new Chalukya king. The former, 
who had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled away in fear 
when opposed by the powerful forces of Pulakesi, and the latter 
surrendered to him and becoming his ally was received into favour 
and rewarded. 1 He then turned his arms against the Kadambas, 
attacked Banavast, their capital, and reduced it. The prince of 
the Ganga family which ruled over the Chera 3 country situated 
about the modern province of Maisur, and the head of the Alupa s 
race which probably held the province of Malabar, became his allies. 
He then sent his forces against the Mauryas of the Konkan, who 
were vanquished without any difficulty. With a fleet of hundreds 
of ships he attacked Purl/ which was the mistress of the westera 
sea, and reduced it. The kings of La^a, Malava, and Gftrjara were 
conquered and became his dependents. About this time, there was 
a powerful monarch in Northern India whose name was Harshavar- 
dhana. He was king of Kaooj, but in the course of time made him- 
self the paramount sovereign of the north. He then endeavoured 
to extend his power to the south of the Narmad&, but was opposed 
by Pulakesi, who killed many of his elephants and defeated his 
army. Thenceforward, Pulakesi received or assumed the title of 
Parames'vara or lord paramount. This achievement was by the later 
kings of the dynasty considered the most important, and that alone 
is mentioned in their copper-plate grants in the description of 
Pulakesi II. Pulakes'i appears to have kept a strong force on the 
banks of the Narmad& to guard the frontiers. Thus, by his policy 
as well as valour, he became the supreme lord of the three countries 
called Maharashtrakas containing ninety-nine thousand villages. 
The kings of Kosala and Kalinga 5 trembled at his approach and 
surrendered to him. After some time he marched with a large 
army against the king of Kanchtpura or Conjeveram and laid siege 
to the town. He then crossed the Kaveri and invaded the country 
of the Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas. But these appear to 
have become his allies. After having in this manner established 
his supremacy throughout the south, he entered his capital and 
reigned in peace. The date of the inscription from which the greater 



1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p* 242, line 8 of the inscription. From the words eha„ 
ehena and aparena it is clear that two persons are here meant. But Dr. Fleet in his 
translation makes both of them one, which is a mistake j and the translation, I must 
say, is unintelligible. 

■ Ind. Ant., VoL I., p. 363, and Vol. VII.. p. 168. 

1 The name of the royal family seems to be preserved in the name of the modern, 
town of Alupai on the Malabar Coast. 

4 The town is called the Lakshimi of the Western Ocean. It was probably ths 
capital of the Maurya king of the Konkan and afterwards of the Silaharas. 

• Fox the position of these countries, see Sec, III. para. 2. 
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Section X. 

fiwftn Thsang's 
acooont. 



portion of this narrative is taken is 556 Sfaka, corresponding to a.d; 
634, so that Pulakesi's career o£ conquest had closed before A.D. 684. 
It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
Baddhist •pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharashtra, which he calls Mo-ho- 
la-cha. He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus describes i " He is of the 
race of Tsa-ta-li (Kshatriyas) ;his name is Pu-lo-ki-ske ; his ideas are 
large and profound and he extends widely his sympathy and bene- 
factions. His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion." 1 
About Pulakesi's having withstood the power of Harshavardhana 
which we have before mentioned on the authority of inscriptions, 
Hwan Thsang speaks in these words : H At present the great king 
Sffl&ditya (Harshavardhana) carries his victorious arms from the 
east to the west ; he subdues distant peoples and makes the neigh- 
bouring nations fear him ; but the people of this kingdom alone 
have not submitted. Although he be often at the head of all the 
troops of the five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest 
generals of all the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself 
to punish them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their oppo- 
sition. From this we may judge of their warlike habits and man- 
ners/' 3 The Chinese traveller visited Mah&r&shtra about the year 
A:d. 639, that is, five years after the inscription referred to Bbove 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was six thousand 
li (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital was thirty li, and towards 
the west was situated near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of Maharashtra 
are thus described by him : * The soil is rich and fertile and pro- 
duces abundance of grain. The climate is warm. The manners 
are simple and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super- 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service may count on 
their gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their re- 
venge. If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe 
out that affront. If one apply 'to them in difficulty they will forget 
to care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to 
their enemy ; after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
spear in his hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
fclay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
women's clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number 
qL several hundreds. Each time, they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, spear in 
hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 
upon the road the law does not punish them* Whenever the 
army commences a campaign these braves inarch in the van to 
jbhe sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxicate many hundreds 
of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their coming to 



k Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p.. 290. 



* Jnd. Anfc r Vol. VIL, p. »1, 
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blows they drink also strong liquor. They run in a body trampling Se ction X. 
everything under their feet. No enemy can stand before them. *~""" 

The king, proud of possessing these men and elephants, despises 
and slights the neighbouring kingdoms." 

Pnlakesi II; appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty ; and his fame reached even foreign coun- 
tries. He is represented in an Arabic work to have sent an 
embassy to Chosroes II., king of Persia, who reigned from a.d„ 
591 to A.D. 628, in the thirty-sixth year of that prince's reign, 
and must have received one from him, either before or after. 1 
jDuring his reign the power of the Ch&lukyas was established over 
a very large extent of country. His younger brother Vishnu- Vishnuvardhan*. 
vardhana, otherwise called Vishamasiddhi, seems to have for 
some time been appointed to rule over the S&t&r& and Pandhar- 

Sur districts, since a copper-plate inscription of his found at 
at£r& records the grant of a village situated on the southern 
bank of the Bhim&*. Yishnuvardhana afterwards obtained the 
province of Vengi between the lower XrisbnH and the God&vari,, 
where he founded another flourishing branch of the Ch&lukya 
dynasty. Pulakesi's second brother Jayasimha must have been Jayaaimh* 
his brother's viceroy in the district about N&sik. For, in a 
copper-plate grant found in the Igatpuri t&luka of the district, 
Nagavardhana, the son of Jayasiihha, assigns the village of Bale- 
gr&ma, which has been identified with the modern Belg&m Tarh&Jft 
about twelve miles to the north-east of Igatpuri, for the worship 
of the god K&p&likesvara. 8 The district in which the village was 
situated is in the grant called Gopar&shfra. Similarly, Pulakesi's 
eldest son Chandraditya ruled over the province which contained Chandraditya. 
the S&vantv&di district. In a copper-plate grant, Vijayabhatt&ri- 
k&, the queen of Chandr&ditya, who is styled Prithvtvallabha and 
Mah&r&ja or great king, assigns to certain Br&hmans a field along 
with the adjoining Khajjana (modern Kh&jana) or marshy land in 
the village of Kochareih situated on the coast about seven miles 
to the north of Vengurlem. In another grant found at Nerur, she 
assigns a field in the fifth year of svardjya or " one's own reign. 1 * 
Now the reign referred to by this expression must be her 
husband's, so spoken of to distinguish it from that of his brother 
Vikratn&ditya, the second son of Pnlakesi, who succeeded his father 
at the chief seat of government. Chandr&ditya was a king, as the 
titles above given show, and it is proper that his crowned queen 
should speak of his reign as svardjya or her reign. It is not 
necessary that charities such as those recorded in these grants > 

should, like political offices or rights, be conferred by the reign- 
ing prince alone. The religious merit arising from them is sought 



1 Arch. Sot. W. India. No. 9. pp. 30*92. 

« Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. II„ p. 11. 

* Jour. B. B. R. A* ^ Vol. II., p. 4, first translated by Bala, Sftstrt and then by 
me (Jour. B. B. B. A. 13., Vol. XIV.), and last ofall^by Dr. Fleet (Ind. Ant, Vol IX., 
p. 123). 
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Section X. 



Adityavarman. 



Sendraka race. 



VikramAditya I. 



A branch of the 
Chalukya dynasty 

established in 
southern Gujarat 



by women as much as by men ; and hence a woman like Vijaya- 
bnaft&rikA might, daring the lifetime of her husband, give a field. 
The fact of her doing so does not necessitate the supposition that 
she was a ruler or a regent when she made these grants, as has 
been thought. She was simply the crowned queen of a reigning 
monarch at that time. Another son of Pulakeft named Adityavarman 
seems to have ruled over the district near the confluence of the 
KrisbtiA and the TungabhadrA, 1 as a copper-plate grant of his issued 
in the first year of his reign was found in the Karnul District. An 
undated grant of Pulakesi found at Chiplun in Southern Konkan 
has recently been published. In it he sanctions the grant of the 
village of AmravAtaka made by his maternal uncle Sfrivallabha 
SenAnandarAja "the ornament " of the Sendraka race. 8 This 
appears to be a family of minor chiefs with whom the CMlukyas 
were connected. A similar grant was made by the next king at 
the request of the Sendraka chief Devasakti. 8 Inscriptions of 
Sendrakas are found in Gujarat also, where probably they went 
when the power of the Chftlukyas was established in that province. 
The name Sendraka is probably preserved in the modern Marathi 
name Sinde. 

Pulakesi was succeeded by his second son VikramAditya. In 
the grants he is called Pulake&'s priyatanaya or favourite son - r 
so that it appears that Pulakesi had arranged that VikramAditya 
should succeed him at the principal seat of government, and had 
assigned an outlying province to his eldest son ChandrAditya. At 
the beginning of this reign as of the previous ones there was 
a disturbance ; but it did not come from the princes or chiefs 
more to the north who seem to have now been permanently 
humbled, but from the far south. The Pallava king of KArtchi 
or Conjeveram and the rulers of the Cholas, the PAndyas, and the 
Keralas threw off the yoke which Pulakesi had but loosely placed 
over them, and rebelled. VikramAditya, who was a man of abilities 
and daring adventure, broke the power of the Cholas, PAndyas, and 
Keralas. He defeated the Pallava king, captured his capital KAuchi r 
and compelled him, who had never before humbled himself before 
anybody, to do him homage. On the back of his horse Chitra- 
kantha and sword in hand he is said to have repelled all the enemies 
that attacked him. In this manner he acquired again the whole 
of the dominions ruled over by his father, and became' the para- 
mount sovereign of the country " between the three seas." 4 

During the reign of VikramAditya I. a branch of the Chalukya, 
dynasty was founded in southern GujarAt or the country called 
Lata in ancient times. VikramAditya seems to have assigned that 
province to a younger brother named Jayasimhavarman DharAsVaya^ 



1 Ind. Ant, Vol. X., p. 244, and Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol XVI., p. 223. 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III., j>. 51. 

* Jour. 
< Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., pp. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127. 130-131 



B.R. A. S.,VoL XVI, p. 228. See also below. 

b„ Vol. VI., pp. 86, 89, 92 ; Jour, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. lit, p. 
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who thus was another son of Pulakesi II. 1 Sf ry&foaya Sftl&ditya Section X. 

son of Jayasiriiha made a grant of land while residing at Navasart -"~ 

in the year 421, 3 and another in 443 while encamped at Kusumes- 

vara with his victorious army* 8 In both of these Sfryairaya is 

called Yuvaraja or prince-regent and not a king. Another son of 

Jayasimha named Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla Jayasraya Mangalar&ja 

issued a similar charter in the S'aka year 653.* Pulakesi,. who 

represents himself as the younger brother of Jayairaya Marigalara- 

saraja and as meditating on his feet, granted a village in the 

J ear 490. 6 Both are styled kings. From all this it appears that 
ayasimhavarman though made sovereign of southern Gujarat did 
not rale over the province himself bat made his son SfryasTaya his 
regent. He held that position for more than twenty-two years ; 
and does not appear to have become king in his own right, as he is 
not mentioned in PulakeSi's grant. Pulakes'i, however, seems from 
his date to be his younger brother, oryasraya died before his father ; 
Jayasraya succeeded the latter as king and he was succeeded by 
Pulakes'i. The dates 421, 443,and 490, the era of which is not given, 
would if referred to the Gupta era be equivalent to 739, 761, and 
808 of the Christian era respectively ; while Jayasraya's 653 Saka 
is 731 a.d. But Vinayaditya the sovereign of the main branch 
who is mentioned in the grant of 443 died about 697 A.D. ; 6 and 
Jayasimha whose Yuvaraja was Sryasraya will have to be supposed 
to have lived to 761 a.d. i.e. 81 years after the death of his brother 
Vjkramaditya ; while the interval between Pulakes'i and his imme- 
diate predecessor Jayasraya will become 77 years, as S'aka 653 of 
the latter corresponds to 731 a.d. The Gupta era will, therefore, 
not do ; and we must with the late Pandit Bhagv&nlal refer the 
dates to the Traikutaka era of the use of which we have at least two 
instances. Thus $ryasraya's dates will be 670 and 692 a d., of 
Jayairaya 731 a.d. and of Pulakesi 739 A.D., and there will be no 
incongruity. But the original dates themselves 421 and 490 show 
the distance of time between Sfryairaya and Pulukesi to be 69 years ; 
and if we take the later date of the former it will be reduced to 
47 years. Even this is too much and the only way to account for it 
is by supposing that the two youngest sons of Jayasimha Dharasraya 
were born of a young wife married when he was advanced in years. 
In Pulakesi's grant it is stated that he vanquished an army 
of Tajikas which had destroyed the Saindhava 7 , Kachchhella®, 
Saur&ahtra, Chivotaka, 9 Maurya, 10 Gurjara 11 and other kings, and 
on its way to Dakshiuapatha to conquer the southern kings had 
come to Navasari to reduce that country first. Thereupon Valla- 



1 Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XVI, p. 2. * Ibid. pp. 2 & 3. 

» Transactions VII. Or. Congr., p. 226. 4 Jour. B. B. B. A. S., p. 5. 

8 Transactions VII. Or. Congr., p. 230. • See below. 

7 King of Sindh. 8 Very likely king of Kachchha. 

* King of Anahilpattan of the ChApotkata race. 

u King of the Maurya race ; probably ruled over some part of the Konkan and the 
coast of southern GujarAt. 
u King of the Gurjara race ; ruled oyer the Broach District. 
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A spurious 
Chalukya grant. 



Section X. bhanarendra, who must have been Vijayidifcy a or VikraiuAditya II. the 
*"""** reigning sovereign of the main branch, conferred upon him the titles 

of " Pillar of DakshinApatha " ( Dakshin&patha&Adb&ra), "Ornament of 
the family of Chaluka " (Chalukakulalarokara)/' Beloved of the earth" 
(Prithivivallabha), the " Bepeller of the nnrepellable" (Anivartakani- 
vartayitri) and " Support of men in the world " ( A vanijan£sr,aya) . An 
" Tajika^ is a name applied to Arabs, from which the name " Tajika" 
of a branch of astrology borrowed in the first instance from the 
Arabs is derived, the allusion in this grant is to an Arab invasion. 
And we have a mention of such invasions between the years 711 ad. 
and 750 A.n. bv Mahammad Easim and his successors. 1 Navas&ri 
was the capital of the Cb&lukyas of Lftta or southern GujaiAt, 

: A copper-plate grant of the Gujar&t Ch&lukyas found at Kher& 
and . translated by Prof. Dowson contains the names of three 
princes, viz., Jayasimhar&ja, Buddhavarmar&ja, and Vijayar&ja.* 
Scholars and antiquarians have understood the first of these to be 
the same as Jayasimha the founder of the Ch&lukya dynasty of the 
Dekkan. But I think the prince meant is Jayasiihhavarman, the 
brother of Vikram&ditya I. and founder of the Gujar&t branch of the 
dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting the 
early Ch&lnkya princes with Gujar&t. The grant, however, appears 
to me to be a forgery. 8 The Buddhavarman mentioned in it, if he 
existed at all, must have been another son of Jayasubhavsnnan, 
besides the two spoken of above, and he and his son Vijayar&ja must 
have ruled over another part of Gujar&t. If the grant is to be 
regarded as genuine, the date 394 will have to be referred to the 
Gupta era. 

Vinayaditya* After Vikram&ditya I. his son Vinay&ditya came to the throne* 

One of his grants is datad Sfaka 611, which was the tenth year of his 
reign,* another in 613 S'aka and in the eleventh year, and a third in 
616 Saka and the fourteenth year. 5 There is also an inscription of 
his on a stone tablet, the date occurring in which is 608 S'aka and the 
seventh year of his reign. 8 From these it appears that Vinay&ditya 
came to the throne in 602 S'aka corresponding to a.d. 680, in 
which year his father Vikram&ditya must have ceased to reign. 
His latest is a.d. 694, but his reign terminated in a.d. 696 as is 
seen from his son's grants referred to below. During his father's 
lifetime, Vinay&ditya assisted him in his wars with the southern 
kings and won his love by destroying the forces of the Pallava king 
and of the other three, i.e. Chola, P&adya, and Kerala, and tranquil- 
lizing the country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth years of 
his reign (a.d. 692— ad. 695) he succeeded in making the Pallavas, 



1 Elphinstone's Hist, of India. * Jour. R. A. &, Vol. I., p. 268. 

* My reasons are these :— (1) Its style is unlike that of the Ghalnkya grants. (2) It 
does not'contain the usual invocation to the Boar incarnation. (JO It simply sires the 
three regulation names; ue», so many as are prescribed, in the legal treatises. (4) 
There is a uniform mode of naming the three princes, by adding the suffix r*ja t a 
mode not to be met with in the genuine ChAlukya grants. (5) none of the three 
princes has a title or Biruda as all Chalukya princes from Pulakesi L downwards had. 

« Ind. Ant., Vol. VL, p. 86. MW., pp.'9fc<tt. 

• Ind. Ant., Vol. VIE, p.' 112. - - * > 
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Kajambhras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Milavas, Cholas, Pandyas, lection X. 
and others as steadfast allies of the Chalukya crown as the Ganga 
family of Chera and the Alupas whose loyalty was for the first 
time secured by Pulakesi II. 1 The kings of Kavera, or Kerala as 
it is read in some of the grants, of the Para&ikas, who were pro- 
bably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of Simhala 
were made tributaries. He also seems, like his grandfather, to have 
fought with and defeated some paramount sovereign of Northern 
India whose name is not given, and to have acquired all the in- 
signia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard called Pdlidhvaja, 
the drum called Dhakk», and others. These events must have 
taken place after 616 Saka, since they are not mentioned in his 
grant of that year, but in those of his successors. 8 A chief of the 
name of Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka family was a feudatory of 
his in the south about Madsur. 3 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijay&ditya. He appears Vijayadttya. 
to have assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against the 
southern kings and his father in the expedition into the north. At 
one time he was captured by his enemies, though they had been 
defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding he was in their 
• custody he succeeded in averting anarchy and disturbance in his own 
country, and when he got off, established his power everywhere and 
bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. There is an inscription 
at B^damt in which it is stated that during his reign, idols of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesvara were put up at Vatapipura in Saka 621 and 
the third year of his reign. Ooe of his grants was issued in Saka 622 
on the full-moon day of Ashadha and in the fourth year of bis reign, 
another in S'aka 627 and in the tenth year, and a third in Saka 651 
on the full-moon day of Ph&lguna and in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign. 4 On a comparison of all these dates it follows that his reign 
began in 6 1 8 S'aka after the full-moon day of Ashadha corresponding 
to a.d. 696. The first two of these grants, and another which bears 
no date, were fouud at Nerur in the Savantvadi state. 6 Vijayaditya 
had a long reign of thirty-six years. 

After Vijay&ditya, his son Vikramaditya II. ascended the throne. Vikramaditya IT. 
A grant of his, engraved on a stone tablet, is dated in 656 S'aka 
and in the second year of his reign,* wherefore he must have come 
to the throne in 655 S'aka or a.d. 733. Soon after his coronation he 
had to turn his arms against his hereditary enemy the Pallava king. 
The name of the prince who reigned at the Pallava capital at 
this time was Nandipotavarman. Vikramaditya marched against 
him in haste and encountered him in the Tudaka country. Nandi- 
potavarman was defeated and had to fly away from the battle-field,. 



1 This fact is not mentioned in thegrant of the eleventh year of his reign (Ind. Ant., 
VoL VI., £. £9), while it does occar m that of the fourteenth year (p. 92) and in 
those of his successors. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127 and 131. 

8 Ind. Arit.,'Vot. XIX., p. 143. « Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 112. 

» Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127 and 131 ; and Jour. B. B. R, A. 8., Vol. III., p. 203, 
et seq. • Ind, Ant., Vol. Vlt, p. 107. 

B 729-8 
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Section X* The Chalukya king got a good deal of spoil in the shape of large 
" quantities of rubies, elephants, and instruments of martial music. 

He then entered the city of Kanch!, but did not destroy it. In that 
city he gave a good deal of money to Br&hmans and to the poor 
and helpless, and restored to the temples of Rajasiihhesvara and 
other gods the gold which, it appears, had been taken away by some 
previous king. He then fought with the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Keralas, and the Kaiabhras, and reduced them. 1 Vikramaditya 
married two sisters belonging to the family of the Haihayas. The 
elder of these was called Lokamah&devi and she built a temple of 
Siva under the name of Lokesvara, at Pattadakal in the Kal&dgi 
district. The younger's name was Trailokyamah&devl, and she built 
another in the vicinity dedicated to the same god under the name of 
Trailokyes'vara. The latter was the mother of Kirtivarman the 
next king. 2 Vikramaditya reigned for fourteen years. 

Kirtiwman II* His son Kirtivarman II. began to reign in 669 Saka or a.d. 747, 

since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his reign, bears 
the date 679 Saka. 3 He assisted his father in his wars with the 
Pallavas. On one occasion he marched against the Pallava king 
with his father's permission. The ruler of Kanchi, too weak to 
face him in the battle-field, took refuge in a fortress. His power 
was broken by the Chalukya king, who returned to his country with 
a large spoil. During the reign of this prince the Chalukyas were 
Overthrow of deprived of their power in Maharashtra, and the sovereignty of the 

the Chalukyas. country passed from their hands into those of the K&shtrakuta 
princes. The main branch of the dynasty became extinct ; but it had 
several minor offshoots, and one of these in the person of Tailapa 
succeeded in the course of time in regaining supreme power. From 
this time forward, therefore, we do not meet with any copper-plate 
grants issued by the Chalukyas ; but Rashtrakuta plates belonging 
to this intervening period are met with from Radhanpur'in Northern 
Gujarat to Samangad near Kolhapur and Kigpur in the Central 
Provinces. The grant of Kirtivarman II., from which the above 
account of that prince is taken, does not allude to the fact of his 
disgrace, but he must have lost possession of the greater portion of 
his kingdom before Saka 679, the date of the grant. The name of 
the Rashtrakuta monarch who first humbled the Chalukyas was 
Dantidurga, and the work begun by him was completed by his 
successor Krishna. In a copper-plate grant of the former found 
at Samangad he is spoken of as having become paramount sovereign 
after having vanquished Vallabha. 4 The date occurring in the 
grant is 675 Saka. Before that time, therefore, the Chalukyas 
must have lost their hold over Maharashtra. In the Teyur tablet 
and the Miraj plates the Chalukyas are spoken of as having 
lost sovereign power in the reign of feirtivarman II. We will there- 
fore here close our account of the early Chalukyas. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 26 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. X.,p. 165. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. HL, p. 5, 

* hid. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 27. 

± Jour. B, B. R. A. S., Vol. II., p. 376. 
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Daring the period occupied by the reigns of these early Ch&lukya 
princes, the Jaina religion comes into prominence. Ravikirti, the 
Jaina who composed the Aihole inscription and represents himself 
as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesri II. Vijay&ditya gave a 
village for the maintenance of a Jaina temple to Udayadevapandita 
or Niravadyapandita, thehouse pupil of Sripujyap&da, who belonged to 
the Devagana sect of the Mulasaihgha, t. e. of the Digambara Jainas. 
Niravadyapandita is spoken of as a spiritual adviser of Vijayaditya's* 
father, i. e. Vinayaditya. Vikram&ditya II. repaired a Jaina temple 
and gave a grant in connection with it to a learned Jaina of the- 
name of Vijayapandita, who is represented to have silenced his 
opponents in argument and is styled the only disputant. 2 But 
Jainism in those days, as at present, probably flourished in the 
Southern Mara$h& Country only. If the Pujyapiia who was the. 
preceptor of Niravadyapandita was the famous grammarian of that 
name, he must have flourished some time before 618 Saka, the date 
of Vinay&ditya's death, i. e. about 600 S&ka or 678 a.d. All that is 
known about Pujyap&ia and his relations to other Digambara writers 
is not inconsistent with this date. But another date two hundred 
years earlier has also been assigned to Pujyap&da. 

No inscription has yet come to light showing any close relations 
between the Buddhists and the Chalukya princes. But that the 1 
religion did prevail, and that there were many Buddhist temples 
and monasteries, is shown by the account given by Hwan Thsang. 
Still there is little question that it was in a condition of decline. 
With the decline of Buddhism came the revival of Br&hma^ism 
and especially of the sacrificial religion. The prevalence of the 
religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into discredit ; but we now 
see them rising into importance. Pulakesi I, is mentioned in all the 
inscriptions in which his name occurs as having performed a great 
many sacrifices and even the Asvamedha. I have elsewhere 8 
remarked that the names of most of the famous Brahmanical writers 
on sacrificial rites have the title of Svdmin attached to them ; and 
that it was in use at a certain period, and was given only to those 
conversant with the sacrificial lore. The period of the early Ch&lu- 
kyas appears to be that period. Amongst the Br&hmaii grantees of 
these princes we have Nandisvainin, Lohasvimin, and Bhalla- 
svdmin ; 4 Disasvimin the son of Jannasv&min and grandson of 
Revisvimi-Dikshita ; 6 Devasvamin, Karkasv&min, Yajnasv&min, 
N&gammasvimin, another Devasvamin, Gargasv&min, Rudrasv&min, 6 
Prabh&karasvimin, Ke^avasv&min, 7 &c. There are others whose 
names have not this title attached to them. Among these names 
there are three borne by the great commentators on sacrificial sutraa 
and rites, viz. Karkasvatnin, Devasvamin, and Kesavasv&min. 



Section X/ 

Jainism under 
the Chalukyas. 



Buddhism. 



Revival of 
Brahmanism. 



> Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 112. 

*Ind. Ant., Vol. VIL, p. 197. 

8 Report on MSS. for 1884, pp. 31, 32. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 77. 

•Ind. Ant, Vol. IX., 128. 

7 B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVI., pp. 237, 239. 



«Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., p. 13U 
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Section X. Though it would be hazardous to assume that these writers were 
' exactly the persons who are mentioned in the grants with those 

names, still it admits of no reasonable doubt that they are to be 
referred to the period when the Ch&lukyas reigned in Mah&r&shtra ; 
and probably flourished in the Dekkan or the Telugu and Kanarese 
countries. For the revival of Brahamanism was carried on vigorously 
in the Southern India. The ritual of the sacrifices must during the 
previous centuries have become confused, and it was the great 
object of these writers to settle it by the interpretation of the works 
of the old IJishis. 
Puraijic god* And the Puranic side of Brahman ism also received a .great 

development during this period. Temples in honour of the Puranic 
triad, Bran in &, Vishnu, and Mahesvara with a variety, of names 
were constructed in many places. The worship of S'iva in his 
terrific form seems also to have prevailed, as the N&sik grant 
of N&gavardhana assigning a certain village to the worship of 
K&palikesvara, or the god wearing a garland of skulls, would show. 
Cave architecture. Cave architecture came to bo used for the pnrposes of the Pur&nic 
religion about the time of the early princes of the dynasty, 
as we see from the cave-temple at B&d&mi dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Vishnu by Mangalisa. The Ch&lukyas, like their predeces- 
sors in previous times, were tolerant towards all religions. 
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SECTION XL 

The Rashtrakutas. 

Section XI. The R&shtrakiitas are represented to have belonged to the race 

"" of Yadu. 1 According to the Wardh& plates they were members of 

the Satyaki branch of the race ; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Ratfa. He had a son of the name of 
R&shtrakfita after whom the family was so called. These are clearly 
imaginary persons ; and as remarked before, the R&shrakiita family 
was in all likelihood the main branch of the race of Kshatriyas 
named Rafthas who gave their name to the country of Maharashtra, 
and were found in it even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. The 
RSshtrakutas were the real native rulers of the country and were 
sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes of foreign origin, such 
as the o&tav&hanas and the Ch&lukyas who established themselves in 
the Dekkan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but were never extir- 
pated. The earliest prince of the dynasty mentioned in the grants 
hitherto discovered is Qovinda I. But in an inscription in the 
rock-cut temple of the Das&vat&ras at Elura\ the names of two earlier 
ones, Dantivarman and Indrar&ja, occur* 8 The latter was Govinda's 
Govinda I. father and the former his grandfather. Govinda I. was probably 

the prince of that name who in Ravikirti's inscription at Aihole is 
spoken of as having attacked the Cha\lukya king Pulakesi II. and to 

Karka L have afterwards become his ally. Govinda was succeeded by his son 

Karka, during whose reign the Bra\hmans performed many sacrifices 
and who seems to have patronized the old Vedic religion. After 

Indra II. him his son Indrar&ja came to the throne. Indrarstja married a girl 

who belonged to the Cha\lukya family, though on her mother's side 
she was connected with the lunar race, probably that of the 
Ra\shtrakutas themselves. From this union sprang Dantidurga > 
Dantidurga. who became king after his father. With a handful of soldiers 
Dantidurga defeated the army of Karn&fcaka, which hitherto had 
achieved very great glory by vanquishing the forces of the kings of 
KMchi, the Keralas, Cholas, and P&ndyas, and of 6riharsha, the 
lord paramount of Northern India, and Vajrata 8 \ and thus conquered 
Vallabha or the last Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. with ease. He 
thus acquired paramount sovereignty in the south. 4 He also subdued 
the kings of K&nch!, Kalinga, Kosala, Sfrf-Sfaila, 5 M&lava, Lata, and 

1 Kbarepafein p i a te, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 217 ; Sangali plates, B. B. R. A. f 
Vol. IV., p. 111. ; Navasarl plates and Wardha plates, Jour. B. B. R. A. S^ Vol. XVIII. 
p. 239 et seq. 

* Arch. Surv. West. Ind„ No. 10, pp. 92—96. 

3 The army of Kara&fcka was thus the army of the Chalukyas. 

* Samangad grant, p. 375, Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. II. 

8 This must have been the country about S'rl-S'aila which contains the celebrated 
shrine of Mallikarjuna and which is situated on the lower Krishna in the Earnul 
district, Madras Presidency. 
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fafika. At Ujjayini he gave large quantities of gold and jewels in 
charity. 1 A grant of Dantidurga found at Samangad in the Kolba- 
par district bears the date 675 of the Saka era, corresponding to 
a.d. 753.* 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant found at Karda, 1 
and his paternal uncle Krishnar&ja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Baroda* omits the name of Dantidurga, since 
the object of the writer was simply to give the pedigree of the reign- 
ing monarch, with reference to whom Dantidurga was but a collater- 
al, and not to give the names of all the previous kings. In that 
grant Krishnaraja is spoken of as having u rooted out " a prince 
belonging to the same family with himself who had taken to evil ways 
and to have himself assumed the task of governing for the u benefit 
of his race." The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krishnar&ja 
could not have been Dantidurga, as has been supposed by some 
writers, since he was a powerful monarch who for the first time 
acquired supreme sovereignty for his family. In a grant found at 
K&vi, and another found in the Navasari district, Krishna is repre- 
sented to have succeeded to the throne after Dantidurga's death.* 
The prince whom he set aside, therefore, must either have been 
a son of Dantidurga or some other person with a better claim to 
the throne than himself. The statement of the Karda plate that 
Dantidurga died childless may be discredited as being made two 
hundred years after the occurrence. 

Krishnaraj a, otherwise called Sfubhatunga and also Akalavarsha, car- 
ried on the work of Dantidurga and reduced the Chalukyas to com- 
plete subjection. In twoof the grants 6 he is spoken of "as having with 
the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or followers churned the 
ocean of the Chalukya race which had been resorted to by mountains 
in the shape of kings afraid of their wings or power being destroyed 7 — 
an ocean that was inaccessible to others, — and drawn out from it the 
Lakshmi 8 " of paramount sovereignty. He is said to have defeated 
Rahappa who was proud of his own power and prowess, and after- 
wards assumed the ensigns of supreme sovereignty. Who 9 this 
person was we have not the means of determining. In the Wardba 
plates he is represented to have constructed many temples of S'iva, 

1 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. loc. cit, 
a Referred to above. 

* Jour. R. A. S. t Vol. III. 

4 Published in Jour. Beng. A. S., Vol. VIII,, pp. 292—303. 

* See stanza 11 (p. 146, Ind. Ant., Vol. V.,) of the first half of which only crf^Tl^t 
[l%] remains ; and lines 15 and 16, Jour. B. B. R. A..S., Vol. XVIII., p. 267, 11. 14, 15. 

6 Vani-Dindorf, Jour. R, A S , Vol. V., and Radhanpur, Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 65. 

7 The legend is that in early times mountains had wings, and as they did consider- 
able mischief by their use, Indra set about cutting them. The mountains thereupon 
took refuge in the sea. The story originated from the double sense which the word 
parvata bears in the Vedas. It denotes " a mountain " and " a cloud " also. Indra 
was the god who prevented the clouds from flying from place to place, and compelled 
them to discharge their freight on the earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

b Vishnu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out Lakshmt from 
it, whom he married. 
"» Ind. Ant., Vol, XIL, p. 182,1. 13. 
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flection XI. which resembled the Kail&sa mountain. 1 In the Baroda grant it 
is stated that Krishnar&ja u caused to be constructed a temple 
of a wonderful form on the mountain at El&pura. When the goda 
moving in their aerial cars saw it they were struck with wonder 
, and constantly thought much over the matter saying to themselves, 

' This temple of Siva is self-existent ; for such beauty is not to be 
found in a work of art. 9 Even the architect who constructed it was 
struck with wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as regards 
making another similar attempt, ' Wonderful I I do not know how 
it was that I could construct it.' King Krishna with his own hands 
again decorated Sambhu (Siva) placed in that temple, by means of 
gold, rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been 
decorated by the wonderful artificial ornaments of the stream of the 
Gang&, the moon, and the deadly poison/' The ending pura in the 
names of towns, when it undergoes a change at all, is invariably 
changed to ur, as in Sihur for Simhapura, Indur for Indrapura, 
S'irur for S'ripura, &c. The El&pura of the inscription, there- 
fore, is Elur ; and the temple described in the grant in such terms 
must be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, per- 
haps the temple of Kail&sa itself. s Thus it appears that it was 
Krishnar&ja that caused the Kail&sa to be constructed, and the date 
assigned to it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on architec- 
tural grounds is verified. Krishnar&ja must have reigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh century of the S'aka era, i.e., between 753 
and 775 a.d. 

Govindall. Krishnar&ja was succeeded by his son Govinda II. 8 Nothing 

particular is recorded of him in the grants, except, of course, the 
general praise which is accorded to every prince, however weak 
and inglorious. It however appears from the Vani-Diijdort and 
R&dhanpur grants that he was superseded by his younger brother 



1 Loc. cit. 

* Dr. Biihler in his paper in Vol. VI , Ind. Ant., simply states that the " grant 
(Baroda) connects him f Krishnaraja) with the hill at El&pur, where he seems to have 
built a fort and a splendid temple of Siva.'* He has not identified Elapura and did 
not perceive the important significance of this and the next two stanzas. He, however, 
suspected that one of the verses was badly deciphered. That this and the following 
verses are somewhat badly deciphered there is no doubt j but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal is far worse and Dr. Biihler was misled by it. Dr. fleet 
has published a revised translation (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 162), but as regards 
this passage it certainly is no improvement on the first. He also once spoke of 
"a hill fort" (Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 124), and now thinks Elapura is in the passage 
meant to be represented as Krishnar:lja's " encampments. " He identifies Elapura with 
Yellapur in the North Kanara districts. But the manner in which the temple is de- 
scribed according to my translation and also the obvious derivation of Elur from Elapura, 
and Elura from Elapuraka, leave little doubt that a rock-cut temple at Elura is meant 
to be spoken of ; and actually the existence of a Bashtraku^a inscription in one of the 
temples confirms my conclusion. That my translation is correct and appropriate, I 
have shown in an article published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII., p. 228, where 
the reader will find the point f uUy discussed. 

3 The name of this prince is omitted in the Vani-Dindori and Rddhanpur grants, for 
the same reason apparently as that for which Dantidurga's is omitted in the Baroda 
grant ; but he is alluded to when they state that Dhruva or Nirupams; set aside his elder 
brother. 
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Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having Section -XL 
thus usurped the throne. The WardhA grant states that he gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, and left the cares of the kingdom 
to his younger brother Nirupama ; and thus allowed the sovereignty 
to drop away from his hands. But subsequently he seems from 
the Paithan 1 grant to have endeavoured to regain his power with 
the assistance of the neighbouring princes, when Dhruva vanquished 
him in a battle and formally assumed the insignia of supreme 
sovereignty. At the end of a Puiina entitled Hariyaihtfa of the 
Digambara Jainas, it is stated that the work was composed by 
Jinasena in the oaka year 705 while Vallabha the son of Krishna 
was ruling over the south. Govinda II. is in the KAvi and Paithan 
grants called Vallabha, while one of the names of Dhruva, the 
second son of Krishna I., was Kalivallabha. Govinda II., there- 
fore, must be the prince alluded to, and he appears thus to have 
been on the throne in the S'aka year 705, or a.d. 783. 2 

Dhruva was an able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Nirupama or the " Matchless/' Kalivallabha, and Dharavarsha. 
He humbled the Pallava king of Kanchi and obtained from him 
a tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the prince of the 
Ganga family, which ruled over the Chera country. He also carried 
his arms into the north against the king of the Vatsas, whose 
capital must have been Kaufifambi the modern Kosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king 
of the Gaucjla country. He drove the Vatsa prince into the 
impassable desert of Marvad and carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he had won from the Gauda king. 8 The Jaina 
Harivaihfifa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling over the west in 
Sfaka 705. He must have been the same as that vanquished by 
Nirupama. According to the NavafcAri grant Nirupama took away 
the umbrella of the king of Kosala also ; and in the WardhA plates 
he is represented as having three white umbrellas. A stone 
inscription at Pattadakal was incised in the reign of Nirupama. 
There he is styled Dharavarsha and Kalivallabha. 4 The last name 
occurs also in the WardhA grant and the first in that found at 
Paithan. This prince does not appear to have reigned long, as his 
brother was on the throne in $aka 705 and his son in Saka 716, the 
year in which the Paithan charter was issued. 

Dhruva Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govinda III. Govinda III. or 
The Radhanpur and Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him in Jagattunga I . 
the S'aka year 730 corresponding to a-d, 808 6 while he was at 

1 Epigraphia lndica, Vol. IV., p. 107. 

* *n%*F55R?3 *H5 fat u ~*Wfrjri<t 

# ^iN ygfr qft *m\\ (ft) q%STO 
tfnfr faH*TftW$ fa) *w$t 3ft q^sqtct II 

Bajendralal's Skr. MSS., Vol. VI., p. 80, and MSB, in the Decoan College collections* 
8 Yatti-Dindorf and Hadhanpur plates. 4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 125. 

6 The Samvatsara or cyclic year given in the first is Sarvajit, the current Saka year 
corresponding to which was 730, while in the second it is Vyaya corresponding to 7 2 ** 
current. As regards the exact signification to he attached to these dates, see Appendix B, 
b 729—9 
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3«o tion XI. Mayftrakharjdi. This place has been identified with a hill-fort in the 
N&sik territory of the name of Morkhand. Whether Mayura- 
khandi was the capital of the dynasty in the time of this king 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda III. was certainly 
one of the greatest of the R&shtrakuta princes, and the statement in 
his grant that during his time the Raahtrakutas became invincible, 
as the Y&davas of PurAnic history did when under the guidance of 
Krishna, appears credible. Seeing he had grown up to be a brave 
' prince his father proposed to abdicate the throne in his favour; but 
he declined, expressing himself perfectly satisfied with his position 
as Yuvar&ja or prince-regent. 1 When after his father's death he 
ascended the throne, twelve kings united their forces and rose 
against him, desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 

- the R&shtrakutas. But alone and unassisted, he by his personal 
valour suddenly inflicted a crushing defeat on them and broke the 
confederacy. He released the Ganga prince of Chera, who had 

- been kept in custody by his father ; but no sooner did he go back to 
. his native country than he put himself into an attitude of hostility. 

But Govinda III. immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. Subsequently he marched against the Gfirjara 
king, who fled away at his approach. Thence he proceeded to 
Malva, the king of which country knowing himself to' be unable 
to resist his power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Vindhyas. When Marasarva, 
the ruler of the adjoining country, who had been watching his 
movements, heard from his spies that Govinda's army had encamped 
on the slopes of that mountain, he went up to him, and throwing him- 
self at his feet presented to him his most highly valued heirlooms 
' which no other prince had ever got before. On this occasion Govinda 
spent the rainy season at a place called S'ribhavana, which has not 
been identified. When the rains were over, he marched with his 
army to the Tuhgabhadra, where he stayed for a short time, and 
brought the Pallava king of Kaficht under a more complete subjec- 
tion than before. Thence he sent a message to the king of Vehgi, 
or the country between the lower Krishna and the Godavari, who 
probably belonged to the eastern Chalukya dynasty, and he came 
and attended on him as if he were his servant. 2 This grand 
victorious march to the north and the south must have taken" place 
before Sfaka 726 or a.d. 804. For in a copper- plate grant bearing 
that date found in the K&narese country, it is stated that when 
the king (Govinda III.) "having conquered Dantiga who ruled over 
Karichf, had come to levy tribute, and when his encampments were 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra/' he allotted some lands to one 
gftvadh&rt at a holy place named B&mesVara.* His expeditions 
against the neighbouring princes must have been undertaken after 

l The Kavf grant, however, states that the father did raise him to the supreme 
sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive his family of, i . e. t when he 

- found the enemies of his family too powerful for him, he raised his son to the throne and 
assigned to him the task of suppressing thfim. Ind. Ant., Vol. V., p, 147, v. 27. The 
reading, however, is somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here must be those 
twelve whom he is represented to hare vanquished in the other grants. 

* Vani-pindkwt and RAdhanpur pjates, - ^ 8 Ind. Ant., Vol XL, pp. 126-7. 
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Sfaka716 past, or 794 A.D., since the Paithan charter which was 
issued in that year makes no mention of them. 

Govinda III. thus acquired a large extent of territory and estab- 
lished his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears to have 
become the paramount sovereign of the whole country from M&lvk in 
the north to K&iichipura in the south, and to have under his immediate 
sway the country between the Narmadft and the Tungabhadra. The 
Vani-DindorJ plates convey a village situated in the N&sik district, 
while those found in the K&narese country assign some land near the 
Tungabhadr^. The province of L&ta, situated between the Mahi 
and the lower T&pi, was assigned by him to his brother Indra, 1 who 
became the founder of another branch of the dynasty. GoVinda III., 
as stated in the Baroda grant, made and unmade kings. His 
secondary names as found in his own grants were Prabhutavarsha 
or " Raining profusely/' Prithvi vallabha or " the Lover of the 
Earth," and S'ri-Vallabha. Others will be noticed below. The 
Baroda grant was issued by Karka, the son of Govinda's brother 
Indra, the king of L&ta, in S?aka 734 or a.d. 812, and the K&vi 
grant by Govinda the younger brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or 
A.d. 827. We need not notice these princes further, since they 
belong more to the history of Gujar&t than of the Dekkan. 

In several of the grants belonging to this dynasty, the son and 
successor of Nirupama is stated to be Jagattunga. Now, since 
Govinda III. was one of the greatest princes of this dynasty, it is 
impossible that he should have been passed over by the writers of 
these grants. Jagattunga, the son of Nirupama, must, therefore, be 
Govinda himself and no other. After his death his son Amogha- 
varsha, whose proper name appears to have been S'arva, 2 came to 
the throne. He seems to have marched against the Ch&lukyas of 
Vehgi and put several of the princes to death. 8 In the Navas&rt 
grant Amoghavarsha is spoken of simply as Vallabha and is styled 
Rdjardja or king of kings and also Vira-Nar&yana. This last title 
is justified by the poetic writer of the grant by saying that as the 
God N&r&yana brought out the earth which was immersed in the 
ocean, so did Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty out of 
the ocean in the shape of the Oh&lukyas in which it had sunk. 
He is also represented to have " burnt " the Ch&lukyas. These also 
must be allusions to Ampghavarsha's wars with the Ch&lukyas of 
Vengi ; and he probably conquered some territory belonging to 
them. In the Karda grant the city of Manyakheta is spoken of as 
being in a very flourishing condition in his time. There is little 
question that it was his capital ; but whether it was he who founded 
it and made it the capital of the dynasty cannot be clearly made 
out from that grant, as the reading given by Mr Wathen is 
corrupt. But the Wardh& plates are clear on the* point. In them 
the successor of Jagattanga is called Nripatuhga • and he is repre- 
sented- to have founded the city of M&nyakheta, which ". put the 

1 Kavi plate, Ind. Ant., Vol. V., p. 147, v. 29; Baroda grant, Jour. Beng. A. S., 
Vol. VIII., p. 296, v. 21, in which ^^r ought to be =rra as in the Kavi. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 183, 1 . 2(£ 

. 3 Bangali plates, Bnt the reading is somewhat corrupt. " 
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Sec tion XI. city of the gods" to shame. M&nyakheta has been properly 
mmmmm identified with M&lkhed in the Nizam's territory. In the K&nheri 

caves there are three inscriptions, in which the reigning paramount 
sovereign is represented to be Amoghavarsha. In one of them 
Pullas'akti of the Sftl&h&ra family, and in the other two his son, 
Kapardin, are mentioned as his dependents .ruling over Konkan, 
which province had been assigned to them by Amoghavarsha. The 
dates occurring in the last two are Saka 775 and 799. l An 
inscription at Siror in the Dhirvid district published by Dr. Fleet 
is dated Saka 788, vyaya, which is represented as the fifty-second 
year of the reign of Amoghavarsha ; * so that the year 799 S'aka 
of the Kanheri inscription must have been the sixty-third of his 
reign. The cyclic year tn/aya corresponds to the oaka year 788 past 
and 789 current. This prince appears thus to have began to reign 
in oaka 737 past. In a historical appendix at the end of a Jaina 
work entitled Uttarapur&pa, or the latter half of the Mah&pur&na, 
by G-atyabhadra, Amoghavarsha is represented to have been a de- 
voted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint named Jinasena, who was the 
preceptor of Grarjabhadra, and wrote the Adipuraga or the first part 
of the same work. 8 Jinasena himself at the end of his poem the 
ParsVabhyudaya gives expression to a wish that Amoghavarsha 
may reign for a long time. An important work on the philosophy 
of the Digambara Jainas entitled Jayadhavala is represented at 
the end to have been composed when 759 years of the Saka king 
had elapsed, in the reign of Amoghavarsha. In the introductory 
portion of a Jaina mathematical work entitled Sarasamgraha by 
Viracharya, Amoghavarsha is highly praised for his power and his 
virtues, and is spoken of as a follower of the Jaina doctrine 
(Syadvada). 4 He is mentioned there also by his other name 
Nripatunga. The authorship of a small tract consisting of questions 
and answers on moral subjects, entitled Prasnottara-ratnamalik&, 
which has been claimed for SaibkaracbArya and one S amkaraguru 
by the BrAhmans, and for Vimala by the ovetambaras, is attributed 

1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S. f Vol. VI., West's copies No*. 15 and 42 ; Vol. XIII., p. 11 ; 
and Prof. Kielhorn's paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII., p. 133. The cyclic year given with 
775 is Prajdpati, the current S'aka year corresponding to which, however, was 774. 
Prof, Kielhorn has recently calculated the true Saka from the day of the week and fort- 
night and found it to be 773 expired, i. e. 774 current, 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 216. 

3 Several copies of this Purana have been purchased by me for Government. The 
stanza in which Amoghavarsha is alluded to is this : — 

" The king Amoghavarsha remembered himself to have been purified that day when 
the lustre of the gems was heightened in consequence of his diadem becoming reddish 
by the dust-pollen of [ Jinasena's] foot-lotuses appearing in the stream [of waterlike 
lustre] flowing from the collection of the brilliant rays of his nails ; — enough— that pros- 
perous Jinasena with the worshipful and revered feet is the blessing of the world." 
4 This and the two preceding references I owe to the kindness of Mr. K. P. Pathak, 
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to king Amoghavarsha by the Digambara Jainas. At the end of 
the Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is stated 
that Amoghavarsha composed the Ratnam&lik& after he had 
abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit 1 in him. There is another Amoghavarsha in the dynasty 
who is represented as being of a thoughtful and religious temper. 
But he reigned for a short time and does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Jainas. There is a translation of 
the work in the Thibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsha, who is represented as a great king. 
The Thibetan translation of the name has been retranslated, 
however, into Amoghodaya by Schiefner ; but if he had known the 
Digambara tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsha. 3 
From all this it appears that of all the E&shtrakfita princes, 
Amoghavarsha was the greatest patron of the Digambara Jainas ; 
and the statement that he adopted the Jaina faith seems to be true. 

Amoghavarsha's son and successor was Akalavarsha. He married 
the daughter of Kokkala, king of Chedi, who belonged to the Hai- 
haya race, and by her had a son named Jagattanga. Akalavarsha's 
proper name was Krishna as is evident from the Navas&ri grant and 
also from the Wardhft and the Kard& plates. He is the Krishga- 
r&ja during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prithvl- 
r&ma made a grant of land to a Jaina temple which he had caused 
to be constructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti. 8 Another 
Jaina temple was built by a Vais'ya or Bania named Chik&rya daring 
his reign in Saka 824 at Mulgunda in the Db&rv&d district, and in the 
inscription which records this fact he is styled Krishna VaJlabha. 4 
Krishna or Akalavarsha appears to have been a powerful prince. 
He is represented as having frightened the Gftrjara, humbled the 
pride of the L&ta, taught humility to the Gaudas, deprived the people 
on the sea-coast of their repose, and exacted obedience from the 
Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga, and Magadha. 6 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina Pur&ija noticed above was 
consecrated in Saka 820, the cyclic year being Pingala, 6 by Loka- 
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1 See my Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. for 1888-84 j Notes, Ac., p. ii. 
e s anza is fitaiT«TOU«5|«t TJftf V1HI&W I 

* Weber's Indische Streifen, Vol. I., p. 210. 

5 Jour. B. B. B. A. S„ Vol. X., p. 200. The cyclic year mentioned Js Manmatha, 
which corresponds to STaka 797 past . 
4 lb., p. 192. The cyclic year is Dunduhhi, which fell in 825 current. 

• Wardha and Navasari plates. Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII pp. 239-269. 

afafa^r^^ftft ^ftvnrafrift II 

q§ v. Z. 
- * * • » 

Hi^^^.i^P^-xKR^IcMfi^ie^ldl'ldKl^i I 
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Sec tion XL sena the pupil of Gupabhadra, who was the author of the second 
part. In the historical appendix, " the lofty elephants of Ak&la- 
varsha " are represented " to have drank the waters of the Ganges 
rendered fragrant by being mixed with the humour flowing from 
their temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, to have 
resorted to the Kaum&ra forest (in the extreme south), which was 
full of sandal trees set in gentle motion by the breezes blowing 
over the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the sun 
did not penetrate. wl The date 833 Saka has also been assigned to 
Ak&lavasha.* It will have been seen that an inscription at Saundatti 
represents Krishnaiaja to have been the reigning prince in Saka 
797, while one in the K&nheri caves speaks of his father Amogha- 
varsha as being on the throne two years later, i.e., in 799. This 
discrepancy must be due to the fact mentioned in the Ratnam&liki 
that the latter had abdicated the throne in his old age. The real 
reigning prince therefore in S'aka 797 and 799 must have been 
Ak&lavarsha his son ; but the writer of the K&nheri inscription 
must in the latter year have put in Amoghavarsha's name, as he 
was not dead, and his having abdicated had probably no significance 
in his eyes. 

Jagattunga. Ak&lavarsha's son was Jagattunga. But he did not ascend the 

throne as appears from the fact that his name is not mentioned in 
the list of kings given in the Kh&rep&tan grant, after Ak&lavarsha, 
but that of Indra, who is spoken of as Ak&lavarsha's grandson, 
while Jagattunga is mentioned in another connection below. And 
in the Navas&ri grant Indra is represented as " meditating on the 
feet " of Ak&lavarsha, and not of Jagattunga though h*e was 
his father, which shows that he was the immediate successor of 
Ak&lavarsha. But the Wardh& grant is explicit. It tells us that 
Jagattunga had a beautiful person, and that he died without having 



xtnM sirererc sprit ftsrcft n^d^i^m II 

" Victorious in the world is this holy Purana, the essence of the Sastras which was 
finished and worshipped by the host among respectable [men]* * * in the year Pin- 
gala that brings about great prosperity and confers happiness on aU mankind, at the 
end of the year measured by 820 of the era of the S aka king * * * , while that 
king Ak&lavarsha, all of whose enemies were destroyed and whose fame was pure {or 
who acquired religious merit and fame) was protecting the whole earth." 

The cyclic year Pingala corresponded to 820 Saka current, ' 
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ascended the throne. Jagattunga married Lakshmi, the daughter Sec tion XI, 
of his maternal uncle, the son of Kokkala, who is called Raijavigraha "~ — 

. in the Sangali and Navasari grants, and Samkaragana in the Karda 
plates. But it will be presently shown that the Karda plates contain 
many mistakes and are the source of a good deal of confusion in the 
history of this dynasty. From this union sprang Indra, who succeeded Indra ™* 

his grandfather. His title was Nityavarsha according to the Nava- 
sari grant ; and his son Govinda IV. is in the Sangali grant spoken 
of as " meditating on the feet " of Nityavarsha, which also shows that 

* that was Indra's title. Nityavarsha is the donor in the Navasari grant. 
He is represented as residing at his capital Manyakheta, but to have 

. on the occasion gone to Kurundaka, identified with the modern 
Kacloda on the banks of the Tapi, for his Pattabandhotsava. This 
must have been the festival in honour of his coronation. At 
Kurundaka he granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in charity but had 
been resumed by former kings. He also gave away twenty lacs of 
Drammas in charity after having weighed himself against gold. 
The village conveyed by. the Navasari grant is Tenna situated in the 
Lat country. It has been identified with Tena in the Navasari 
division of the Baroda State. The grant was issued in S'aka 836 ; 
so that Indra appears to have come to the throne in that year. 
Another set of copper-plates found in the Navasari district records 
the grant of the village of Gumra identified with the modern 
Bagumra by the same prince. The grant was issued at the same 
time as the other, and the contents mutatis mutandis are exactly 
the same. 1 Prom these grants of villages in the Navasari district 

1 which must have formed a part of the old country of Lata, and from 
the statement in the WardhA plates that Krishna or Akalavarsha 
humbled the pride of the Lata prince, it appears that the main 
branch of the Rashtrakutas reigning at Manyakheta must have in 

. Ak&lavarsha's time supplanted or reduced to a humble position the 
dynasty of their kinsmen in Gujarat, which had been founded in the 
time of Jagattunga or Govinda III. Indra was the reigning 
monarch in 6aka 838, the cyclic year being Dhdtu, as appears from 
an inscription published by Dr. Fleet. 2 

As regards the next king there is some confusion in the Kar<Ja 
plates. The Sangali grant, however, is clear. Indra married a lady 
from the Haihaya family of Chedi again. Her name was Vijamba ; 8 
and she was the daughter of Anganadeva, the son of Arjuna, who 
was the eldest son of Kokkala, mentioned above. By her Indra had 
a son named Govinda, who is the last king noticed in the Sangali 
grant, since it was issued by him. But according to the Khare- 

t patarj grant, Govinda was the younger brother of a prince named 



t « Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XVIII., p. 261 et seq. * Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 224. 

8 Dr. Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of the £angolt grant calls her 

Dvijamba, but in the facsimile given by him the name is distinctly Vijamba in both 
' the places where it occurs* The Sanskrit of Vijamba is Vidyamba. Ind. Ant #> Vol. 

XII., p. 259. 
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Sec tion XI, 
Amoghavarsha LL 



Govinda IV. 



Amoghavarsha. 1 The immediate successor of Indra, therefore, was 
Amoghavarsha, and after him his younger brother Govinda came 
to the throne. And this is confirmed by the KardA plates also. 
Amoghavarsha and Govinda are there meant to be mentioned as the 
two sons of AmM, who is the same as the VijftmbA of the S&ngali 
plate. But in the text of the grant Govinda and Amb& form one 
compound, so that the translators of the grant call the lady Govind- 
&mb&, which certainly is an unique or an absurd name. Thus 
they drop king Govinda altogether. 8 But the Wardh& grant is 
explicit on the point. From it we learn that Amoghavarsha was 
the elder brother of Govinda, but that he died immediately 
after his father, as if " out of love for him ", and then Govinda 
came to the throne. The S&ngali grant of Govinda IV., as he 
must be called, does not mention Amoghavarsha by name; but 
states that " though Govinda had the power, he did not act with any 
reprehensible cruelty towards his elder brother, and did not render 
himself infamous by incest, or assume the nature of a devil by casting 
aside considerations of purity and impurity, but became Sahas&nka 
by his matchless enterprise and liberality." What this statement 
exactly means it is difficult to say. But probably Govinda was 
believed to have encompassed his brother's death, and the other 
accusations referred to were whispered against him ; and this is 



1 Dr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p. 109, Vol. XI., Ind, Ant., speaks of Go- 
rinda's brother as unnamed. Bnt he is named Amoghavarsha in the Kharepifcn grant, 
and also in that of Karda, if properly understood. 

9 The 14th stanza, the latter part of which I have construed as in the text, is 

Now the first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and must contain some mistakes. For, 

!1) it contains, in substance, a repetition of what we have in the first line of stanza 12, and 
2) if it is read here as it is, we shall have to make Amba a wife of Jagattunga along 
with Lakshmt, who has been represented as his wife in stanza 12, and understand her 
to be Lakshmt's sister, the father of both being Samkaragana. But Amba or Vijanibd 
is in the Sangall grant clearly spoken of as the daughter of Anganadeva, the son of 
Arjuna, who was the brother of Ranavigraha, the father of Lakshmt j that is, Amba 
was the daughter of Lakshmt's first cousin. She is also distinctly represented as the 
wife of Indra and the mother of Govinda IV. Again, if we take the lines as they are, 
the result wiU be that the Karda grant makes no mention of Indra's wife Vijamba 
and of his sons Amoghavarsha and Govinda IV., the latter of whom reigned, as we 
shall see, for at least fifteen years. Such an omission is not likely. Then, again, 
the Sangall grant makes no allusion whatever to Jagattunga's marriage with alady 
of the name of Govindamba. And the second line afr^^ ^R^hl f^ HWF I 
looks as if the intention of the writer of it was to set forth the names of the two sons 
of Indra, Amoghavarsha and Govinda, and of their mother Amba or Vijamba. And 
it seems to me that the following stanza, in which the liberality of a monarch has been 
praised refers to Govinda IV, who, as noticed in the text below, was called fcuvarnavarsha 
by people, because he "pained down gold." The name of that prince, therefore, 
must occnr in the verse immediately previous. The first line must, it is clear to 
me, have crept in through mistake. If it were not read here, the second would be 
applicable to the king mentioned immediately before, ». e„ Indra, and the whole 
would be consistent with the information derived from the Sangalt grant. The 
emendation I make in the second line is to read ^ for rtf and then Amba would be 
released from her incongruous association with Govinda, and the whole would be 
consistent and intelligible. There must be other mistakes also in the Karda grant. 
Very probably a verse or two are omitted here, as also after the next stanza, where 
Krishnaraja is abruptly introduced and spoken of parenthetically. 
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intended as a defence. The Kh&rep&tan and WardhA grants agree Section XI. 
in representing Govinda as a prince addicted to sensual pleasures. 
The former says that he was " the abode of the dramatic sentiment 
of love and was always surrounded by crowds of beautiful women/' 
and the latter that he was " the source of the sportive pleasures of * 

Love, his mind was enchained by the eyes of women, he displeased 
all men by his vicious courses, and his health being undermined, 
he met with an untimely death/' The words used have double 
senses from which it would appear that the affairs of the state also 
fell into confusion and hastened his destruction. But the S&ngalt 
grant which was issued by him has of course nothing but praise for 
him. Govinda's other names were Prabhutavarsha and Suvarnavar- 
sha (raining gold) and probably Sab&sanka also. The grant was 
issued in S'aka 855, or a.d. 933, in the Viiaya 1 year of the cycle, 
• while he was at his capital M&nyakheta. Govinda IV. was on the 
throne in S'aka 841, as appears from an inscription published by 
Dr. Fleet, in which under the name of Prabhutavarsha he is repre- 
sented as the reigning sovereign. 2 The inscription, however, is dated 
840 S'aka ; but from the cyclic year Pram&thin, which is also given, 
it must be understood that the year meant is 841 Saka. It will 
appear from this that Indra or Nityavarsha, who succeeded his 
grandfather in Saka 836, had a very short reign, and his eldest son, 
Amoghavarsha, could have been on the throne only for a few months. 
Govinda IV. like Amoghavarsha I. was at war with the Ch&lukyas of 
Vengi. 8 Another inscription represents Govinda IV. as the reign- 
ing monarch in S'aka 851. * 

Prom the Kh&rep&tan plates it appears that Govinda IV. was BaddigaorAmogha- 
succeeded by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second son of Jagat- varaha III. 

tunga. He is represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krishnaraia, and after his Kr j^w-"? 1 ' and 
death his younger brother Khotika became king. The Karda grant 
is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood it is per- 
fectly consistent with that of KbArep&tan. It states : " When the 
elder brother Krishnarstjadeva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who 
was begotten by the king Amoghavarsha onKandakadevf,the daughter 
of Yuvar&ja, became king." 6 Here the expression "elder brother " 
must be taken as related to Khottigadeva and not to the preceding 
king, 6 whoever he may have been. Khotika therefore was, even 

1 The current Saka year was 856. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol, XII, p. 222. Dr. Fleet, however, identifies this Prabhutavarsha 
with Jagattunga the son of Akalavarsha or Krishna II, and father of Nityavarsha. 
But as we have seen Nityavarsha was on the throne in Saka 836 and 838, wherefore 
his father could not have been the reigning prince in S'aka 840 or 841. Besides, as I have 
shown, Jagattunga did not ascend the throne at all. 

8 Ind. Ant., VoL XII, p. 249, and my note on Professor Peterson's Report on MSS % for 
1883-84, p. 48. 4 Ind. Ant., Vol XII,, p. 249. 

s^IRP &fiwVft 3Sf^^HR**lM : II l{ II 

• For, the clause containing that expression is dependent on the principal sentence, 
which is in the next or 16th stanza and the subject of which is Khottigadeva. See 
the passage in the last note, 

B 729-11 
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Section XL according to the Kar<j& grant, the younger brother of Krishnar&ja. 
But he is represented to have been the son of Amoghavarsha, while 
Krishnaraja is spoken of in the KhArep&tan plates as the son of 
Baddiga. In an inscription at Salotgi, Krishnar&ja, the son of 
• Amoghavarsha, is represented to have been reigning at Mdnyakheta 

in 867 Saka, 1 that is, twelve years after the S&ngali grant of Govinda 
IV. was issued. He must have been the same prince as that 
mentioned in the grants we have been examining. For the Krishna 
of these was the second king after Govinda IV. His father Baddiga, 
who was Govinda's uncle, must have been an old man when he 
succeeded, and consequently must have reigned for a very short 
time. Hence his son Krishna came to be king within twelve years 
after Govinda's grant ; and there is no other Krishna mentioned 
in the grants who is likely to have been on the throne in 867 Saka. 
If, then, the Krishna of the grants is the same as the Krishna of 
the Salotgi inscription, here we have evidence that his father's 
name was Amoghavarsha ; so that the Baddiga of the Kharepatan 
plates was the same as the Amoghavarsha of the Karda plates. 
Krishnaraja and Khotika were thus brothers, and it would appear 
from the wording of the statement in the Karda plates that they 
were the sons of the same father but of different mothers. 2 

And these points have been placed beyond the possibility of doub 
by the Wardhd grant. After Govinda's death, we are told, the feuda- 
tory chiefs entreated Amoghavarsha the son of Jagattunga, who was 



1 Ind. Ant , Vol. I., p. 205, et seq. The cyclic year given is Plavanga, which 
followed next after Saka 869 and the current year corresponding to which was 870. 
According to another system, which however was rarely used in Southern India, it was 
Plavanga in a part of the year 867 Saka expired. 

2 Dr. Fleet, following Mr. Wathen's translation, makes Krishna, whom he calls 
Krishna III., the elder brother of Amoghavarsha and thus a son of Jagattunga. But 
in the Kharepatan grant he is distinctly represented as the son of Baddiga who was* the 
son of Jagattunga, and in the Wardha plates as the son of Amoghavarsha, the son of Jagat- 
tunga, and was thus a grandson of Jagattunga. He is also represented as Khotika's elder 
brother. I have shown in the text that the expression " elder brother," occurring in 
the Karda grant, should by the rules of construction be taken as referring to Khoftiga 
and in this way that grant becomes perfectly consistent with that of Kharepatan. 
The Amoghavarsha who wag the son of Jagattunga is that spoken of in the sixteenth 
stanza of the Kar£a grant, and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, 
who was the son of Indra and nephew of that Amoghavarsha, as I have shown above. 
Dr. Fleet brings in another Krishna and makes him the younger brother of Khotika, 
and identifies him with Nirupama (see the text below; and with the Krishna whose 
dates range from Saka 867 to 878. What his authority is I do not know. But the 
Kharepatan grant mentions one Krishna only, the elder brother of Khotika and son of 
Baddiga. The Karda also mentions one only, and as to his relation with the other princes, 
I have shown that that grant agrees with the Kharepatan, plates. The Krishna whose 
dates range from 867 to 878 is to be identified with the elder brother of Khotika and is not 
to be considered a different prince unalluded to in the grants. Nirupama, the younger 
brother of Khotika, is not and cannot have been this Krishna, because his elder brother 
and the elder brother of Khotfga was called Krishna, and he too could not have 
been called by the same name. Nirupama does not appear to have been a reigning 
prince, for in the Karda plates he is only parenthetically introduced as the father 
of Kakka, who was a reigning prince ; and in the Kharepatan grant he is not mentioned 
at all by name, but Kakkala is said to be the son of the brother of Khotika. Krishna, 
on the other hand, was on the throne from 867 to 878 Steka according to the stone inscrip- 
tions. Again if Khotika was the elder brother of this Nirupama- Krishna it is impos- 
sible that he should be reigning in 893 Saka, while Krishna should be on the throne 
from 867 to 878 Saka, that is, before his elder brother! Krishna, therefore, was the 
elder of the two as stated in the Kharepatan grant, and Khotika the younger. Dr. 
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(t first among the wise " and the " best of serene sages ", to assume 
the reins of power. He was assisted in the government by his 
son Krishna, who thoagh but a crown-prince wielded very great 
power. The enemies who transgressed his commands were punished ; 
he put to death Dantiga and Bappuka who had grown insolent. 
He thoroughly subdued the A G&nga prince; and planted what 
appears to be a colony of the Aryas in his dominions. Hearing of 
the ease with which he captured the strongholds in the south, the 
Gftrjara prince, who was preparing to take the fortresses of 
K&lanjara and Chitrakiita in the north, had to give up theenterprize. 
All feudatory chiefs between the eastern and the western oceans and 
between the Hira&laya and Simhala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. 
After he had thus rendered the power of his family firm, his father 
died, and he ascended the throne. The WardM plates announce 
the grant of a village to the north-west of Nagpur near the modern 
Mohagaon made by Krishnar&ja, who is also called Akalavarsha, in 
the name of his brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of the Kanva 
school of the White Yajurveda on the 5th of the dark half of Vais'fckha 
in Saka 862, corresponding to 940 A.D., the cyclic year being S'&rvari. 
This prince is called Sri-Vallabha also in the grant. 

Krishriaraja was the reigning monarch in S'aka 873 and 878. 1 At 
the end of a Jaina work called Yas'astilaka by Somadeva it is stated 
that it was finished on the 13th of Chaitra when 881 years of the 
era of the Sfaka king had elapsed, the cyclic y6ar being Siddharthin, 
during the reign of a feudatory of Krishnarijadeva. Krishnarajadeva 
is spoken of as reigning gloriously, having subdued the Pdudyas, 
Simhala, the Cholas, the Cheras and others. 3 Khotika, his brother, 
was on the throne in &aka 893 Prajdpati. 3 

Khotika was succeeded, according to the Khirepatan grant, by 
Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother was 
Nirupama according to the Karda grant. Kakkala is said to have 
been a brave soldier ; but he was conquered in battle by Tailapa, 
who belonged to the Ohalukya race, and thus the sovereignty of 
the Dekkan passed from the hands of the Ra\shtrakutas once more 



Section XI. 



Kakkala or 
Karka II. 



Fleet, however, being under the belief that this last was the elder brother, gives the 
f oUowing explanation of the discrepancy in the dates : — " Koftiga or Khoftiga left no 
issue, and this explains why the date of his inscription now published is considerably later 
£han the dates obtained for Krishna IV. ; viz., there being no probability of Koftiga 
leaving any issue, first his younger brother Krishna IV. was joined with him in the 
government and then the latter's son Kakka IIL"— (Ind. Ant. , Vol, XII., p. 255.) This 
supposition is not supported by any circumstance ; on the contrary it is utterly 
discountenanced by the inscriptions of Krishna which represent him to be the "Su- 
preme king of great kings, " (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 258,) and to have been reigning 
at the time at Manyakhefca and governing the kingdom (Ind. Ant., Vol. I., p. 210.) 
Otherwise, they would have spoken of him as Yuvardja. Thus there were not two 
Krishnas but only one. He was the son of Baddiga or Amoghavarsha, not his brother. 
Bis earliest date is that of the Wardha grant, i.e., 862 Saka and the latest 881 that 
of the Yasfestilaka. He was the same monarch as that spoken of in the Salotgi and 
other stone inscriptions bearing the dates 867, 873, and 878 Saka. Khotfga was his 
vounger brother, and Nirupama the youngest. 
* " Ind. Ant., VoL XII, p. 257, and Vol. XI., p. 109. 
3 Prof. Peterson's Report, loc. cit. 3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p, 255. 
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Seetion XI. 

Overthrow of the 
R&shtrak&tai. 



"Religion under the 
R&shtrakutas. 



Krishna of the 

Rashtrakuta race, 

the hero of the 

Kavirahasya. 



into those of the Ch&lukyas. The Kard& grant, which was made 
in the reign of Kakkala, is dated S'aka 894 or a.d. 972. And 
another inscription represents him .as being on the throne in 898 
current} the cyclic year being S'rimukfta. But in this year or S'aka 
895 past Tailapa attained sovereign powers. 3 The R&shtrakutas 
were thus supreme masters of this country from about a.d. 748 to 
a.d. 973, that is, for nearly two hundred and twenty-five years. 

That the princes of this race were very powerful there can be 
little doubt. The rock-cut temples at Elur& still attest their power 
and magnificence. Under them the worship of the Puranic gods 
rose into much greater importance than before. The days when 
kings and princes got temples and monasteries cut out of the solid 
rock for the use of the followers of Gotama Buddha had gone by, 
never to return. Instead of them we have during this period 
temples excavated or constructed on a more magnificent scale and 
dedicated to the worship of S'iva and Vishnu. Several of the grants 
of these R&sh(raku(a princes praise their bounty and mention their 
having constructed temples. Still, as the KAnheri inscriptions of 
the reign of Amoghavarsha I. show, Buddhism had its votaries and 
benefactors, though the religion had evidently sunk into unimport- 
ance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the prominence it had 
acquired during theCh&lukya period, or even made greater progress. 
Amoghavarsha was, as we have seen, a great patron of it, and was 
perhaps a convert to it; and some of the minor chiefs and the lower 
castes, especially the traders, were its devoted adherents. The form 
of Jainism that prevailed in the country was mostly that professed 
by the Digambara sect. A good many of the extant Digambara 
works were, as we have seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the early Ch&lukya 
princes, those of the RAsh|rakutas contain accounts in verse of the 
ancestors of the grantor, and most of the verses are of the nature of 
those we find in the ordinary artiBcial poems in Sanskrit literature, 
possessing the same merits and faults. The Rashtrakutas, there- 
fore, must have been patrons of learning, and probably had poets 
in their service. One of the three Krishnas belonging to the 
dynasty is the hero of an artificial poem by Hal&yudha entitled the 
Kavirahaaya, the purpose of which is to explain the distinction as 
regards sense and conjugational peculiarities between roots having 
the same external form. He is spoken of as the paramount sover- 
eign of Dakshinapatha. 8 Prof. Westergaard, however, thought 



1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 270. 

1 The cyclic year 'mentioned along with the first of these two dates is Angiras the 
current S'aka year corresponding to which was 895. 

"In Dakshinapatha, which is rendered holy by the light of the sage Agastya, there 
was a king of the name of Krishnar&ja who was crowned as a paramount sovereign," 
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him to be the Krishnar&ya of the Vijayanagar dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Kavira- 
hasya he is spoken of in one place as " having sprung from the 
Rtahtrakuta race," l and is in another called " the ornament of 
the lunar race/' 2 which description is of course not applicable to 
the Vijayanagar prince. 

Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention a powerful dynasty 
of the name of Balhar&s who ruled at a place called M&nkir. The 
name of the city would show that the Rashtrakutas, whose capital was 
M&nyakheta or M&nkhed, were meant. But Balhar&, the name of 
the dynasty, has not been identified with any that might be consi- 
dered to be applicable to the R&sbtrakfttas. But to me the identi- 
fication does not appear difficult. The R&shtrakutas appear clearly 
to have assumed tne title of Vallabha which was used by their 
predecessors the Ch&lukyas. We have seen that Govinda II. is 
called Vallabha in two grants, Amoghavarsha I. in a third, and 
Krishna III. in a fourth. In an inscription on a stone tablet at 
Lakshmesvar, Govinda III. is called S'ri- Vallabha,* while in the 
R&dhanpur plates he is spoken of as Vallabha-narendra. In the 
SAngalf and Kardd. grants also the reigning king is styled Vallabha- 
narendra, while in other inscriptions we nnd the title Pfithivival- 
labha alone used. Now Vallabha-narendra means "the king 
Vallabha/' and is the same as Vallabhardja, the words rdja (nj 
and narendra both denoting " a king." Vallabha-rdja should by the 
rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, become Vallaha-rdy, 
Ballaha-rdy, or Balha-rdy. This last is the same as the Balhari 
of the Arabs. 



Section XI. 



Balharas 

identified 

with the 

Ra»htraku$aa. 



" Who will equal in strength that lord of the world sprung from the Rashtrakd$a 
race, who by his power bears an incomparable burden." 

1 3tt soffit q%s stererf^w 

" That ornament of the lunar race extracts the juice of Soma in sacrifices." 
8 Ind« Ant., Vol. XI., p. 156. 
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Seotion XI. The genealogy of the Rash{rakfltas is shown in the following 
table :— 

1* Dantivarman. 



2. 
3. 
4. 


Indra I. 
Qovinda I. 

Karka 1. 

1 








Indra II. 
1 


7. Krbi 

8. Go 
C 

III. Jagattunj 
(716,72 


dta I. Akalavarsha, or 8'obhatunga. 




Daxtidurqa. 
(675 8',) 


vinda IT. 9. DhruyA, Nirupama, 
m &.) or Dharavarsha. 

1 




10. Goviwda 


ra I., or Prabhutavarsha, 
6 & 730 S.) 


Indra. 

1 








Karka 
(7248'.) 


■at Branc 


Govinda. 
(749 S' J 




Gujai 


h. 



11. S'arva Nbipatunoa or Amoghavarsha 1, 
' (759 773, 788 & 799 8.) 

12. Krishna n. or Akalavarsha. 
(797, 820, 824 & 833 8.) 
I • 

Jagattunqa. 

I 



13. India III. or Nity avarsha 
(836 & 838 8'.) 



16. Baddioa or Amoghavarsha III. 



14. AM0GHAVAR8HA II. 



15. GOVINDA IV. 
(841, 851 & 855 8'.) 



I | 

17. Krishna III. or Akalavarsha. 18. Khotika. 



(862, 867, 873, 878 & 881 8'.) 



I 
N\rupanuu 



(893 8'.) 



19. Kakkala, Karka II. or 
Amoghavarsha IV. 
(894 & 895 8.) 
(«) The nameB of those who were supreme sovereigns in the Dekkan are printed in capitals. 
lb) The names of those who were kings before the attainment of supreme power are printed in 
small letters. 

(c) The order of succession is represented by the numbers. 

(d) The names of those who did not ascend the throne at all, have been printed in Italics. 
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SECTION XII. 

The Later ChAlukyas. 

We left the history of the kings of the Ch&lukya race at Kirti- 
varman II. Between him and Tailapa, who wrested the supreme 
sovereignty of the Dekkan from Kakkala, the last of the R&shtra- 
kuta kings, the Miraj copperplate grant and the Yevur tablet place 
six kings. Kirtivarman ascended the throne in S'aka 669 and was 
reigning in 679, before which time he had been reduced to the 
condition of a minor chief ; and Tailapa regained sovereign power 
in 895 S'aka. 1 We have thus seven princes only between 669 and 
895, i. e. t for 226 years. This gives an average reign of 32 years to 
each, which is far too much. This was the darkest period in the 
history of the Chaiukya dynasty, and probably no correct account 
of the succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was, cannot be satisfactorily determined in 
the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz., inscriptions. 
There must have been several branches of the Ch&lukya family, 
and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang from the main 
branch. I am inclined to believe that he belonged to quite a col- 
lateral and unimportant branch, and that the main branch became 
extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty always traced their 
descent toHariti and spoke of themselves as belonging to the MUnavya 
race ; while these later Ch&lukyas traced their pedigree to Saty&sraya 
only, and those two names do not occur in their inscriptions except in 
the Miraj grant and its copies, where an effort is made to begin at the 
beginning. But evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient 
materials at his command, since, as above stated, he places six princes 
only between Kirtivarman II. and Tailapa. There is little question 
that there was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadekamalla, 
Tribhuvanamalla, &c, which the later Chalukyas assumed mark them 
oif distinctively from priuces of the earlier dynasty, who had none like 
them. In a copper-plate grant dated S'aka 735 found in Maisur a 
Chaiukya prince of the name of Vimaldditya, the son of Yasovarman 
and grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. To ward off the evil 
influence of Saturn from VimalUditya, a village was granted to a Jaina 
sage on behalf of a Jaina temple by Govinda III., the R&shtrakuta 
king, at the request of Chdkiraja of the Ganga family, the maternal 
uncle of Vimal&ditya. 2 These three Ch&lukya names do not occur 
in the usual genealogy of the family. This therefore appears to have 
been an independent branch. Another independent offshoot ruled 
over a province called Jola, a portion of which at least is included 
in the modern district of Dharvad. In the Kanarese Bharata 
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1 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p, 4. 



2 Indent, Vol, XII,, p. 1U 
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written in 863 Saka by a Jaina poet of the name of Pampa, Arike- 
sarin belonging to this branch, is mentioned by the poet as his 
patron. The genealogy there given is as follows : — 

Yuddhamaila 

Arikesarin 

Narasimha 

dhamalla 



Dug. 



I 



Baddiga 
Yuddhamaila. 

Narasimha 

Arikesarin 
At the end of a work entitled Saihkshepasariraka, the author 
Sarvajfiatman, the pupil of Suresvara, who himself was a pupil of the 
great S'amkaracharya, states that he composed it while " the prosper- 
ous king of the, Kshatriya race, the Aditya (sun) of the race of Manu 
whose orders were never disobeyed, was ruling over the earth." 1 This 
description would apply with propriety to such a king as Aditya var- 
inan, Vikramaditya I., Vinayaditya, Vijayaditya, or Vikramaditya II. 
of the early Chalukya dynasty, since they were very powerful princes 
and were " Adityas of the race of Manu." For the Manavya race 
to which they belonged may be understood as " the race of Manu." 
Bat Saihkaracharya is said to have lived between Saka 710 and 
742, wherefore his grand-pupil must have flourished about the year 
800 of that era, while Vikramaditya II., the latest of the four, ceased 
to reign in 669 Sfaka. Supposing then that the date assigned to 
Saihkaracharya is correct, the king meant by Sarvajfiatman mast 
be one of those placed by the Miraj grant between Kirtivarman II. 
and Tailapa. He may be Vikramaditya, the third prince after Kir- 
tivarman II., 2 but if the description is considered hardly applicable 
to a minor chief, Sfamkaracharya's date must be pushed backwards 
so as to place the pupil of his pupil in the reign of one of the five 
princes of the early Chalukya dynasty mentioned above. 

Tailapa seems to have carried his arms into the country of the 
Cholas 8 and humbled the king of Chedi. 4 He despatched an ex- 
pedition into Gujarat, under a general of the name of Barapa, against 
Mularaja, the founder of the Chaulukya dynasty of AnahUapattana, 






sftrc $m*n<k«*H I 




1% «*Mj|fa«|2MPK wri^ 3$ 

The DevesVara spoken of in the first line is Suresvara, the pupil of S'amkaracharya. 
3 See the genealogy at the end of this Section. 
» Ind. Ant., Vol. V„ p. 17. 4 lad. Ant., Vol. VIIL, p. 15. 
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who for some time was hard pressed ; but according to the Gujar&t 
chroniclers the general was eventually defeated with slaughter. 1 
Somesvara, the author of the Kirtikaumudi, speaks of Barapa as the 
general of the lord of Lata, from which it would appear that Tailapa 
was in possession of that country. 2 Tailapa invaded Malva also, 
which at this time was governed by Munja, the uncle of the 
celebrated Bhoja. Munja, instead of strictly confining himself 
to the defensive, took the offensive, and, against the counsels of his 
aged minister Rudraditya > crossed the Godavari With a large army. 
He was encountered by Tailapa, who inflicted a crushing defeat on 
him and took him prisoner. At first Munja was treated with 
consideration by his captor ; but an attempt to effect his escape 
having been detected, he was subjected to indignities, made to beg 
from door to door, and finally beheaded. 8 This event is alluded to 
in one of Tailapa's inscriptions. 4 Tailapa reigned for twenty-four 
years.* One of his feudatory chiefs granted a piece of land to a 
Jaina temple that he had constructed at Saundatti 6 in the Belgaum 
district, in the year 902 S'aka or A.n. 980. 

Tailapa married J4kabb&, the daughter of the last R&shtrakuta 
king, and had by her two sons, whose names were Saty&sraya and 
Dasavarman. 7 The former succeeded him in 919 S'aka or a.d. 997. 
Nothing particular is mentioned of him in auy of the inscriptions. 
The KhArep&tan grant, which we have so often referred to, was 
issued in his reign in S'aka 930 by a dependent chief of the S'il&h&ra 
family which ruled over southern Konkan. 8 

Satyasraya died without issue and was succeeded by Vikramaditya I. 9 
the son of his younger brother Dasavarman by his wife Bhagavatf . 
The earliest of his inscriptions is dated S'aka 930, which is also the 
latest date of his predecessor. He therefore succeeded to the throne 
in that year, i. e., in 1008 a.d., .and appears to have reigned for only 
a short time. 10 He was succeeded by his brother Jayasiihha or 
Jagadekamalla, who in an inscription dated 941 S'aka, i.e., 1019 a.d., 
is represented to have put to flight or broken the confederacy of 
Malava and is styled "the moon of the lotus which was King 
Bhoja/' that is, one who humbled him. 11 He is also spoken of as 
having beaten the Cholas and the Cheras. The Miraj grant was 
executed by him five years later, i. e.> in S aka 946, when " after 
having subdued the powerful Chola, the lord of the Dramila 
country, and taken away everything belonging to the ruler of the 
seven Konkans, he had encamped with his victorious army at 
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» Rasa Mala, Chap. IV, p. 38, new Ed. * Kirtikaumudi, II. 3. 

1 Merutunga's Bhojaprabandha and Bhojacharitra by Rajavallabha. 
« Jour. R. A. 8., Vol. IV., p. 12, and Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI., p. 168. 

8 Jour. R. S. Vol. IV., p. 4. 6 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., p. 210. 

7 Miraj plates; Jour. R. A. S., Vol. III., p. 262, st. 30-35; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., 
pp. 15-17. 8 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 209. 

9 I call him Vikramaditya I. and not Vikramaditya V., as others do, because 
I would keen the two dynasties distinct for the reasons given in the text above. 
I shall call Vikramaditya Tribhuvanamalla, Vikramaditya II, and so on. 

10 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 4. » Ind. Ant, Vol V., p. 17. 
b 729-11 
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Kolh&pur in the course of a march to the northern countries to 
vanquish them." 1 The latest date of this prince is S'aka 962. 2 

Jayasimha ceased to reigti in 962 S'aka, or 1040 AD., and wad 
succeeded by his son Somes'vara I., who assumed the titles of Abava- 
malla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Ch&lukya princes, the 
first enemy he had to turn his arms against was the king of the Cholas. 8 
He is then represented by Bilhana to have marched against t>hks&, thd 
capital of Bhoja, and captured it. Bhoja was compelled to abandon 
the city. These hostilities with the king of MAlvi seem to have been* 
inherited by this king and his predecessor from Tailapa, who had 
caused Munja to be put to death. Bhoja was but a boy when thitf 
event took place. It is narrated in the Bhojacharitra that after he had 
come of age and begun to administer the affairs of his kingdom, 6ft 
one occasion a dramatic play representing the fate of Munja Was acted 
before him, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle's death. He? 
% invaded the Dekkan with a large army, captured Tailapa, subjected 
him to the same indignities to which Munja had been subjected by 
him, and finally executed him. 4 Bhoja, who ruled over Mfilv& fotf 
about fifty-three years, was but a minor when Munja died* Mxinja 
was on the throne in 994 A.D., 5 while Tailapa died or ceased td 
reign in 997 a.d. He must therefore have been slain by the latte* 
between 994 and 997 a.d., and Tailapa did not survive Munja for a 
sufficiently long time to allow of Bhoja's attaining majority and 
fighting with him. Hence Bhoja could not have wreaked vengeance 
on Tailapa. But the wars of Jayasimha and Somesvara I. with him 
fchow that the tradition recorded in the Bhojacharitra must have 
been correct to this extent, that to avenge his uncle's death the king 
of Malva formed a confederacy with some neighbouring princes ana 
attacked the dominions of the Chalukyas. Perhaps he captured 
Vikramaditya I., of whom we know so little, and put him to death. 
It was probably on that account that Jayasiihha took arms against 
him and broke the confederacy, as represented in the inscription 
dated 941 S'aka. 

After some time Somesvara attacked Chedi or Dahala, the capital 
of which was Tevur or Tripura, and deposed or slew Karna. 6 King 
Bhoja must have died before this event ; for, just about the time of 
his death, Karna had formed a confederacy with Bhimadeva I. of 
Gujarat with a view to attack Malva from two sides, and sacked 
Dbara after his death. 7 Bilhana next represents the Cbalukya 
prince to have marched again bt the countries on the sea-coast, 



1 Loc. cit. Drair ila is another form of Dravida. There is some mistake here in 
the original. The letters are q -ifrfi^|fa qffi. Dr. Fleet takes ^ as one word and 
^rcfa^nftrafr as another, but ^ cannot be construed and Chandramila is unknown* 
The first word must be jfa, a mistake for some such word as tj&i "down," " be- 
low," and the pecond Dramilddhipatim* * Ind. Ant., Vol. AlX., p. 16i. 

* Bilhana's Vikramfinkh Charitra, I., 90 ; Jour. R. A. S. t Vol. IV., p, 13. 

4 Bhojacharitra, I., 60-56. 

5 My Report on the search for MSS. during 188283, p. 46. 

• Bilhana's Vikr., I., 102-103. 

< Merutunga's Bhojaparabandha ; Rasa Mala, VI , p. 60, new Ed. 
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probably the we steru. These ho conquered, and having erected a 
triumphal column there, proceeded by the sea-shore to the extremity 
Of the peninsula. In his progress through that part of the country 
the king of the Dravi^as or Cholas attacked him, but was defeated, 
Somesvara thereupon proceeded to his capital Kaacbi, which be 
captured, and the Chola king had to flee away to save his life/ 
AhavajBaUa's operations against Bhoja and the Cholas are alluded to 
in an inscription, and he is also represented to have fought with the 
king of Kanyakubja or Kanoj and compelled him to betake him. 
self to th© caverns of mountains for safety. 2 

Ahavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of Kalyana and made 
it his capital. Bilhana mentions the fact, 8 and the name of the 
city does not occur in any inscription of a date earlier than 975 
Saka, when Somesvara was reigning. 4 In the course of time three 
sons were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of whom was named 
Somesvara, the second Vikramaditya, and jthe third Jayasimha. 6 
The ablest of these was Vikramaditya, and Ahavamalla intended to 
raise him to the dignity of Yuvardja or prince-regent in supersession 
of his elder brother ; but Bilhana tells us he declined the honour. 6 
Somesvara therefore was installed as prince -regent, but the real 
work was done by Vikramaditya, who was invariably employed by 
bis father to fight his battles. The first thing he did was to march 
as usual against the Cholas, whose king was defeated and deprived 
of his kingdom. The king of Malva, who had been driven from his 
country by somebody whose name is not given, sought Vikram&ditya's 
assistance. That prince put down his enemies and placed him on 
tb# throne. 7 Vikramaditya is said to have invaded the Gauda country 
or Bengal am) Kamarupa or Assam. 8 In the more detailed descrip- 
tion of nis career of conquest, Bilhana tells us, he first marched 
against the Keralas, whom he conquered. 9 The king of Simhala 
submitted to him at his approach ; 10 then he took the city of Ganga- 
kuiwja and proceeded to the country of the Cholas, the prince of 
which fled and took refuge in the caverns of mountains. Vikramaditya 
t^en entered Kanchi and plundered it ; and thence directed his 
march to Vengi, and to Chakrakota. 11 

While Vikramaditya was so employed, Ahavamalla was seized 
with a strong fever. When he observed his end approaching, be 
caused himself to be taken to the banks of the Tungabhadra. He 
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1 Vifcr, Qh., I., 107 11$. f Ind. Ant., Vol. Yllt., p. 19, 

• Bilhana's Vikr. Ch., II., 1. The natural construction appears to be to take ^TJ^ 
i( most excellent " as an attributive adjective, nojb predicative, and take ^HT as the 
predicate. The sense then will be: "Remade (founded) the most excellent city 
named Kalyana." 

4 See Dr.Fjieet's remarks .on the point, JncL Ant., Vo), VIIJ., p. 105. The word 
Kalyana occurring in the Salotei inscription (Ind. Ant., Vol. I., p. 210,) is also, like 
that in Klrtivarman J 8 grant, to be taken in the sense of u good, ">" benefit, " u benefi- 
cial,* and not as the name of a town as Mr. Pandit and Dr. Biibler have done. 

• Bilhaoa's Vikr. Ch., II., 57-08 an<J 86 ; III., 1, 25. 

• Jb., III. 4 20-32,, 3$-4 1 , aud 48-*>, 7 /&., III., $5-67. 
8 /*., III., 74. 9 /&., IV., 2, 18. 

10 /£., IV., 20. u /*., IV., 21-30. For the sku&twB of Vengi, see wpru, p. 53. 
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bathed in the waters of the river and gave away a great deal of 
gold in charity. Then entering the river again, he proceeded until 
"the water reached his neck, and, in the din caused by the waves and 
a number of musical instruments, drowned himself. 1 This event 
must have taken place in ?aka991, corresponding to 1069 A.D.* 
Ahavamalla, according to Bilhana, performed a great many sacrifices • 
and was very liberal to men of learning. 8 On account of his virtues, 
poets made him the hero of the tales, poems, and dramas composed 
by them. 4 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince- 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. Vikram&ditya received intelligence 
of his father's death while returning from Vengi. He hastened 
to the capital and was received with affection by his brother. 
Vikramaditya made over to him all the spoils he had won 
in the course of his conquests, and for sometime there was a 
good understanding between the brothers. But Somesvara was a 
weak and tyrannical prince. He oppressed his subjects and lost 
their affection. He would not be guided by the counsels of wiser 
and better men ; and the kingdom of Kuntala lost good deal of 
its importance and influence. Vikramaaitya, unable to control his 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards himself, left the capital 
.with his younger brother Jayasimha and a large army. 6 Somes- 
vara II. sent his forces after him, but they were defeated by Vikra- 
m&ditya with great slaughter. 6 The prince then proceeded to the 
banks of the Tungabhadra, and, after some time, directed his march 
towards the country of the Cholas. On the way he stopped at 
Banavasi, where he enjoyed himself for some time, and then started 
for the country of Malaya. Jayakesi is represented to have submit- 
ted to Vikram&ditya and "given him more wealth than he desired, 
and thus to have rendered lasting the smile on the face of the Konkan 
ladies." 7 Jayakesi appears thus to have been king of the Konkan, 
and was the same as the first king of that name, who in the coppers- 
plate grants of the Goa Kadambas, published by Dr. Fleet, is 'spoken 
of as having entered into an alliance with the Chalukya and Chola 
kings and made Gopakapattana or Goa his capital. Vikrama- 
ditya or Tribhuvanamalla in after-life gave his daughter Mallala- 
mahadevi in marriage to his grandson, who also was called Jayakesi ; 
and this circumstance is mentioned in all the three grants, since the 
connection with the paramount sovereign of the Dekkan raised the 
dignity of the family. 8 The king of the Alupas* also rendered his 
obeisance to the Ch&lnkyaprince, who showed him marks of favour. 
He then subjugated the Keralas or people of Malabar, and turned 
towards the country of the Dravidas or Cholas. Being informed of 
this, the Chola prince sent a herald with proposals of peace, offering 

1 Bilhana's Vikr. Ch., IV., 46-68. This mode of death ig known by the name of 
Jalasamddhi. * Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 4. 

8 Bilhana's Vikr. Ch., I., 97-99 ; IV., 52. « lk, I., 88. 

8 /&., IV., 88-1 19 ; V., 1. • /&., V., 5-8. 7 /&., v., 10. 18-25. 

8 Jour. R B. R. A. S.> Vol. IX., pp. 242, 268, 279. 9 See aupra, p. 51, note 3. 
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his daughter in marriage to Vikram&ditya. These were accepted 
by the latter, and at the solicitations of the Chola he fell back on 
the Tungabhadra, wh6re the prince arrived with his daughter and 
concluded an alliance. 1 

Some time after, the king of the Cholas died and there was a 
revolution in the kingdom. When the Cb&lukya prince heard of 
this he immediately proceeded to K&nchi, and placing the son of 
his father-in-law on the throne, remained there for a month to sup* 
press his enemies and render his position secure. A short time after 
his return to the Tungabhadrfl, however, BAjiga, the king of Vengi, 
observing that the nobility of the Chola prince were disaffected, 
seized the opportunity, and, having deposed him, usurped the sov 
ereignty of the country. To embarrass Vikramaditya and prevent 
his descent on Kanchi, R&jiga incited his brother Somesvara II. to 
attack him from behind. Vikramaditya, however, marched on, and, 
by the time he came in sight of the Dravida forces, Somesvara over- 
took him in his rear. He had a very large army, which was well 
equipped. 2 Bilhana, who is, of course, anxious to show his patron 
to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, represents him to be deeply 
afflicted when he saw that his brother had made common cause 
with his enemy, and to have endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
course on which he had embarked.. Somesvara made a show of 
yielding to his brother's expostulations, seeking however in the 
meanwhile for a favourable opportunity to strike a decisive blow. 8 
But Vikramaditya finally resolved to give a fight to the armies of 
both. Then a bloody battle ensued, Vikramaditya proved victorious, 
the new king of the Dravidas fled, and Somesvara was taken prisoner. 
The Chalukya prince then returned to the Tungabhadrft, and after 
some hesitation dethroned Somesvara and had himself crowned 
king. To his younger brother Jayasimha he assigned the province 
of Banavasi.* These events took place in the cyclic year Nala f 
Sfaka 998, or aj>. 1076.* 

Vikramaditya II. then entered Kalyana and had a long and upon 
the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years.* He assumed the title 
of Tribhuvanamalla, and is known by the names of Kalivikrama and 
Parmadiraya also. He abolished the S'aka era and established his 
own ; but it fell into disuse not long after his death. Some time 
after his accession, he went to Karah&taka or Karhad and married 
the daughter of the Silahara king who reigned at the place. Her 
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1 Bilhana's Vikr. Ch., V. 26-29, 46, 66, 60, 73, 79-89. * lb~ VI., 7-54* 

» /&., Vl., 6661. 4 /6., VI., 90-93, 98-99. 

* Jour. R. A. &, Vol. IV., p. 4 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 189. The current Saka 
year was 999. Dr. Fleet thinks that the festival of his Pattabmndha or coronation, 
grants on account of which are recorded as made on the 6th" day of the bright half 
of Phalguna in the Nala year, in an inscription at Vadageri, was the annual festival. 
But this is a mere assumption. One would expect in such a case the word vdrshikot- 
saw. The utsava or festival spoken of must be that which followed the ceremony. 
The date in this inscription refers to the grant, and does not, in my opinion, show at 
all the day on which the coronation ceremony took place. All we can gather from 
this inscription and that at Ara1e£vara is that the Nala Saxbvatsara was the first year 
of his reign. a Jour. B, A. &, Vol. IV., p. 14, 
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name was Chaodralekha and she was a woman of rare beauty. Bil- 
bana represents her to have held a svayamvara where a great many 
kings assembled, out of whom she chose the Chalukya prince and 
placed the nuptial wreath round his neck. Whether the svayarh- 
vara was real, or imagined by the poet to give himself an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his poetic and descriptive powers, it is not 
possible to decide. Chandralekh& is spoken of in the inscriptions as 
Chandaladevi, and many other wives of Tribhuvanamalla are men- 
tioned besides her. The revenues of certain villages were assigned 
to them for their private expeuses, 1 

Some years after, Vikrama's brother Jayasirhha, who had been 
appointed his viceroy at Banav&sf, began to meditate treason against 
him. He extorted a great deal of money from his subjects, entered 
into an alliance with the Dravida king and other chiefs, and even 
endeavoured to foment sedition and treachery among Vikram&ditya's 
troops. When the king heard of this, he made several attempts to 
dissuade his brother from his evil course, but they were of no avail ; 
and in a short time Jayasirhha came with his numerous allies and his 
large army and encamped on the banks of the Krishn&. He plundered 
and burned the surrounding villages and took many prisoners, and 
considered success so certain that he sent insulting messages to 
Vikrama. 2 The king then marched against him at the head of his 
forces. As he approached the river he was harassed by the enemy's 
skirmishers, but driving them .away he encamped on the banks* 
He surveyed his brother's army and found it to be very large and 
strong. Then a battle ensued. At first the elephants of the enemy 
advanced and spread confusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All his 
elephants, horses, and men turned backwards ; but with remark- 
able bravery the king rushed forward on the back of his maddened 
elephant, dealing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the 
enemy were driven back and the king killed a great many of his 
soldiers. The army was defeated and Jayasirhha and his followers 
fled away. Vikrama did not pursue tie enemy, bat took the 
elephants, horses, women, and baggage left on the battle-field, and 
returned to his capital. After a time Jayasirhha was caught sknjk-r 
ing in a forest and brought to Vikrain&titya, who, however, is 
represented to have pardoned bim,* 

In the latter part of Vikrama's reign his do^inieas were invaded 
by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the Y4dava family reigning at 
Dvarasamudra, the modern Halebid in Maisur ; and with him were 
associated the kings of the P&ndya country, Goa,and Konkan. This 
Hoysala prince must have * been Vishnuvardhana, the younger 
brother of B&llala and thegra»dson of Yinay&dityia, wfep first brought 
the dynasty into prominence. For in the inscription of Vira Bai- 
l&la, the grandson of Tishnuvardhana, at (Saddaka, Vishnu yardhana 
is represented to have overrun the whole eougtry between his capital 



1 Jour, K. A. S„ Vol. IV„ p. 10, and Bilhana's Vitar. Co., VIIL-Xf. 

* Banana's V ikr. Cb., XI?., M3, 18, 4^5«. 

3 lb., XIV., 57, 70, 71, * ib H X1T., 33, 4M2, 55-71, 85-S7. 
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and Belvoja and washed his horses with the waters of the Kyishna- 
Vena. It is also stated that " he was again and again reminded 
by his servants of the honour done to him by the king Paramardi* 
dera (Vikratnaditya), who said, 'Know the Hoy sala alone among 
all princes to be unconquerable.' " * Vikramadrtya despatched 
Against these enemies a dependent chief of the name of Acha or 
Achagi, whose territory lay to the south. Acha, who was " a very 
lion in War and shining like the botoayed sun, sounding his war- 
cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysaja, took Gove, put to flight 
Lakshma in war, valorously followed after Pandya, dispersed at 
all times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan." * Acha 
muet have fought several other battles for his master ; for lie is 
represented to have made " the kings of Kalinga, Vanga, Maru, 
Gurjara, Majava, Ghera, and Choja (subject) to his sovereign. " 8 
Vikramaditya himself had to take the field against the Chola 
prince, who had grown insubordinate. He was defeated and fled, 
and the king returned to his capital. 4 Vikramaditya II. constructed 
a large temple of Vishnu and had a tank dug in front of it. In. 
the vicinity he founded a town which was called Vikramapura. 6 
He governed his subjects well and they were happy under 
his rule. The security they enjoyed was so great that, according 
to Bilhatya, " they did not care to close the doors of their houses at 
night, and instead of thieves the rays of the moon entered through 
the window openings." He was very liberal and bountiful to the 
poor and u gave the sixteen great gifts at each holy conjuncture." 6 
That he was a patron of learning is shown by the fact of a 
Kasmirian Pandit like Bilhana, who travelled over the whole of 
India in quest of support, having been raised by him to the dignity of 
Vidy apati or chief Pand it. Vi j nines vara, the author of the Mitakshara, 
which is at present acknowledged over a large part of India, and 
especially in the Marafha country, as the chief authority on matters of 
civil and religious law, flourished in the reign of Vikramaditya 
and lived at Kalyana. At the end of most manuscripts of that work 
there occur three stanzas, which may be translated as follows 7 : 

" On the surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Kalyana ; never was a mpnarch like 
the prosperous Vikraraarka seen or heard of ; and — what more ? — 
Vijnanesvara, the Pandit, does not bear comparison with any other 8 
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1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300. Dr. Fleet's translation^ this verse is incorrect 
The words a* tot* thus colloca^^^ 

* Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XI., p. 244. Poysaja and Hoysala are one and the 
same word. 

« /&., p. 269. * Biltana's Vikr. Ch., XVII., 43-68. 

* /&., XVII., 15, 22, 29, and Jour. R> A. 8., Vol. IV., p. 15. 

* Bilhaaa's Vikr. Ch., XVII., 6, 36-37. 

* 8ee Df. Bilhler's article on the subject in Jour. B. B. B. A. 8., Vol. IX., p. 184. 

8 Dr. Butter's reading of the last two lines is ftff^Hflffc*^ cf Tf^ ft ^p^" 
tftaTi ^q^ftWR3^T5Jl^Ri^^f ^ I The Doetor connect*$^with 
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Sec tion XII. (person). May th is triad which is like a celestial creeper 1 .exist 
to the end of the Kalpa t 

" May the Lord of wisdom 1 live as long as the sun and moon 
endure, — he who producea words which distil honey and than which 
nothing is more wonderful to the learned, gives wealth exceeding 
their wishes to a multitude of supplicants, 3 contemplates the form of 
the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered the enemies that are 
born with the body. 

" May the lord Vikram&ditya protect this whole earth as long 
as the moon and the stars endure, — he whose feet are refulgent 
with the lustre of the crest jewels of prostrate kings from the 
bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of the Raghtt 
race, to the lord of mountains, and from the Western Ocean, the 
. waves 4 of which surge heavily with the nimble shoals of fishes, to 
the Eastern Ocean." 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in hyperbolic expressions 
without sufficient basis and as mere conventionalities, still the 

1% •HlWJrf an( * translates " nothing else that exists in this Kalpa bears comparison with 

the learned VijfianesTara. ,> To mean " nothing else," f^j ^pqj must be fam^WM ; 

and in this construction qftrff , the nominative, has no verb, aroffl being taken as the 

nominative to the verb 3f3^f. Again, it will not do to say " nothing that exists in 

this Ealpa bears comparison," Ac, for one-half of this Kalpa only has passed away ; 
the other half still remains, and what it will produce but fuu not yet produced cannot 
be spoken of as cfc»u^qij or " existing in the Kalpa." The only proper reading with 

a slight alteration is that of the Bombay lithographed edition, which he has given 
in a footnote and which is f ^^l^d^MHlHl^^ * InstejM * °* ^T, tnere ma8 t be ^r 
here. And this is the. reading of a manuscript of the Mitak*hara, dated Sam vat 
1535 and S'aka 1401, purchased by me about ten years ago for the Bombay Govern- 
ment. The reading is to be translated as in the text 

1 Like -the celestial creeper, in so far as the triad satisfies all desires. 

1 Dr. Buhler reads ^ feteTR+THT "^ construes it as a vocative. The vocative 
does not look natural here. The Bombay lithographed edition and my manuscript 
have fddicHl ff: the nominative. Instead of ^pr the former has w and the latter sr^s-. 
I have adopted this last. The author has here taken the name Vijnanesvara in its 
etymological sense and given to f^jpf or " knowledge " the object ^^ or "truth," 
the whole meaning " the lord of the knowledge of truth ". 

« Dr. Buhler's reading here is ^d^M imd ^ ^W ^W^ CIW P ' Her * stfcTPTP 
cannot make any sense ; it ought to be 3ff$fapn :> which the lithographed edition and 
my manuscript have. The latter reads the whole line thus s~gf fl | A^|uflMqvrfum f 5m - 
^pfcn(af)m[:l. There is another qr after this, which is redundant 

4 The reading of the epithet of the " Western Ocean " is corrupt in all the three. 
1 would improve that of the lithographed edition, which is ^g5|tf*T$5t^ qfaWfr 

* ^Sg^fgt^Tt^^^ of m * "»«■«»* to flHrf W W |; The I00t ft* 
is used in connection with waves (see B. & R.'s Lexicon tub voct). "' 
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language and maimer of these stanzas do show a really enthusiastic 
admiration in the mind of the writer for the city, its ruler, and the 
great Pandit, who from the fact of the liberality attributed to him 
appears to have enjoyed the favour of the king and perhaps held a 
high office. From this and from the description given by Bilhana > as 
well as from Vikramaditya's inscriptions, of which we have about two 
hundred, it appears to be an undoubted fact that he was the greatest 
prince of this later Chalukya dynasty, and that during his reign the 
country enjoyed happiness and prosperity* 

Vikramaditya II. was succeeded in S'aka 1048 and in the cyclic year 
Pardbhava (a.d. 1127) by his son Somes vara III., who assumed the 
title of Bhulokamalla. 1 He had a short reign of about 11 years. 
He is represented to have " placed his feet on tho heads of the 
kings of Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, Nepfila ; and to have been 
lauded by all learned men," 2 This last praise does not seem to be 
undeserved; for we have a work in Sanskrit written by Somesvara 
entitled Manasollasa or Abhilasbitartha-Chintamani, in which a 
great deal of information on a variety of subjects is given. The 
book is divided into five parts. In the first are given the causes 
which lead to the acquisition of a kingdom ; in the second, those 
that enable one to retain it after he has acquired it ; in the third, 
the kinds of enjoyment which are open to a king after he has 
rendered his power firm ; in the fourth^ the modes of diversion which 
give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, sports or amusements. Each 
of these consists of twenty kinds. Iu the first are included such 
virtues as shunning lies, refraining from injury toothers, continence, 
generosity, affability, faith in the gods, feeding and supporting the 
poor and helpless/ friends and adherents, &c. Under the second head 
are described what are called the seven angas, i. e., the ideal king, 
his ministers including the priest and the astrologer, the treasury 
and the way of replenishing it, the army, &c. The enjoyments are— a 
beautiful palace, bathing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. 
The diversions are— military practice, horsemanship, training .ele- 
phants, wrestling, cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, 
dancing, and others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and 
fields, or on mountains and sandbanks, games, enjoyment of the com- 
pany of women, &c. In connection with these subjects there are few 
branches of learning or art in Sanskrit the main principles of which 
are not stated. We have polity, astronomy, astrology, dialectics, 
rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architecture, medicine, training of 
horses, elephants, and dogs, &c. The king does appear to have been 
a man of learning, and it was on that account that he received the 
title of Sairajflabhupa? or the €t all-knowing king." In the Manasol- 
lasa, in connection with the preparation of an almanac, the day used 
as an epoch from which to calculate the positions of certain heavenly 
bodies is stated as " Friday, the beginning of the month of Chaitra, 
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1 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 15. The current £aka year corresponding to Parti- 
bltfiva was 1049. 
a Jour. B. B. R. A. &, Vol. XL, p. 268- 9 * lb., pp. 259 and 268. 

b 729-12 
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one thousand and 6fty-one years of Saka having elapsed, the year 
of the cycle being Saumya, while the king Soma, the ornament of the 
Ch&lakya [race], wjio was the very sage Agastya to the ocean of the 
essences of all the oastras, 1 and whose enemies were destroyed, was 
ruling over the sea-begirt earth. 2 This work, therefore, was written 
in the fourth year after his accession. 

Somesvara III. or Bhulokamalla was succeeded in the cyclic year 
Kdlayukti* S'aka 1060 or aj>. 1138, by his son Jagadekamalla. 
Nothing particular is recorded of him. He reigned for 12 years 
and was succeeded by his brother Tailapa II., Nurmadi Taila or 
Trailokyamalla, in S'aka 1072, Pramoda Samvatsara. 4 During these 
two reigns the power of the Chalukyas rapidly declined, and some of 
the feudatory chiefs became powerful and arrogant. The opportunity 
was seized by a dependent chief named Vijjala or Vijjana of the 
Kalachuri race, who held the office of Dandanayaka or minister 
of war under Tailapa. He conceived the design of usurping the 
throne of his master, and endeavoured to secure the sympathies and 
co-operation of some of the powerful and semi-independent chiefs. 
Vijayarka, the Mahamandalesvara of Kolhapur, was one of those 
who assisted him, 5 and Prolaraja of the Kakateya dynasty of 
Tailangana, who is represented to have fought with Tailapa, did so 
probably to advance the same cause. 6 He kept his master Tailapa 
under complete subjection till &aka 1079 or a.d. 1157, when Tailapa 
left Kalyana and fled to Annigeri in the Dharvad district, which 
now became the capital of his kingdom greatly reduced in extent. 
There is an inscription dated Saka 1079, in Vijjana's name, the cyclic 



1 That is, he drank the essences of aU the &Utras or sciences as the sage Agastya 
drank the whole ocean. 

2 Hflfl^ftl$fa$ S?& 3TW Iff I 

S5*^rs3f stwit ^faflfa i 
«4?rRfr^«^wMwtf^5^ali% II 

3 The Siddhdrtiim Samvatsara is mentioned as the second of his reign, wherefore 
the preceding Kalayukti (Saka 1060) must have been the first. The current £aka 
year was 1061. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 141. There are several inscriptions in which 
the name of Jagadekamilla occurs, but it is difficult to make out whether tbey 
belong to the reign of this king or Jayasithha-Jagadekamalla, since the cyclic year 
only is given in them. Sometimes the year of the king's reign is also given, but that 
even does not help in settling the point. For Jayasimha began to reign in fifaka 940, 
just 120 years or two complete cycles of 60 ycaw each before Jagadekamalla II., and 
consequently the cyclic years and the years of their reigns are the same. 

4 For the Yuva Samvatsara was the sixth of his reign and it fell next after 
Saka 1077. In Pramoda, 1073 was the current Saka year and 1072 years had 
expired ; Pali, Sans, and old Can. Ins. No. 181. 

5 Graut of Bhoja II. of Kolhapur, Trans. Bomb. Lit. Soc, Vol. III. See Section 
.A. V 1. 

6 He is said to have captured Tailapa and let him off through his devotion for 
him. He probably owed some allegiance to the Chalukya sovereign. Ins. of Rndra- 
deva, Ind. Ant., Vol. XL, pp., 12-13, lines 27-50. 
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year being tsvara ; and the next Samvatsara, Bahwdhanya, is spoken 
of as the second year of his reign. 1 He does not however seem to 
have assumed the titles of supreme sovereignty till S'aka 1084, when 
he marched against Tailapa II., who was at Annigeri, and proclaimed 
himself an independent monarch. Tailapa seems then to have gone 
farther south and established himself at Banavasi. 2 The latest year 
of his reign mentioned in the inscriptions is the fifteenth, the 
Sam vatsara or cyclic year being Pdrth i va, which was current next 
after Sfaka 1087. 3 

For some time there was an interruption in the Chalukya power, 
and the Kalachuris seem to have held possession of the whole terri- 
tory of that dynasty. But internal dissensions consequent on the 
rise of the Liiigayata creed and the assassination of Vijjaiia consi- 
derably weakened the power of the Kalachuris, and about the $aka 
year 1104 Somesvara, the son of Nurmadi Taila, succeeded in wrest- 
ing a considerable portion of the hereditary dominions of his family, 
and established himself at Annigeri. He owed his restoration to 
power to the valour and devoted attachment of a feudatory of hia 
family named Brahma or Bomma, who fought several battles with 
the enemies of his master and is said to have conquered sixty 
elephants by means of a single one. 4 Bomma is represented in an 
inscription at Annigeri dated Sfaka 1106 to have destroyed the 
Kalachuris and restored the Ohalukyas to the thrx>ne. 5 But a short 
time after, the Yadavas of the south rose under Vira BallSla and of 
the north under Bhillama. They both fought with Bomma ; but 
success at first attended the arms of Vira Ballala, who subdued the 
Chalukya general and put an end to the power of the dynasty. 6 
We lose trace of Vira Soma or SomeSvara IV. after Sfaka 1111. 

The Chalukya family must have thrown out several branches of 
petty chiefs. One such has been brought to light by a copper-plate 
grant dated Sfaka 1182, Raudra Samvatsara, which was in the 
possession of the Khot of Teravan, a village in the R&japur tUluka 
of the Ratnagiri district. 7 The donor Kesava Mahajani was the 
minister of a MaMmandalesvara or chief of the name, of Kam- 
vadeva, one of whose titles was "the sun that blows open the lotus 
bud in the shape of the Chalukya race." He is also called Kalydna- 
puravarddhUvaru or " lord of Kalyana the best of cities," which 
like several such titles of other chiefs 8 simply shows that he be- 
longed to the family that once reigned with glory at Kalyaija. The 
village conveyed by the grant was Teravataka, identified with 
Teravan itself, from which it would appear that Kamvadeva waa 
chief of that part of Konkan. There is an inscription in the temple 
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l P. S. & 0. C. Ins. Nos. 219 and 182. • Jour. R. A, S*, Vol. IV., p. 16. 

3 P. S. & O. C. Ins. No. 140. 

« Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 16 ; Ind. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300, 1. 29. 

* Jour. R. A. S , Vol.IV., p. 16. 6 Ind, Ant., Vol. II., p. 300, 11. 29-30. 

7 Published in Jour. R. A. S., Vol. V., in Jour. B. B. R, A. S., Vol. IV., p. 105, 
and Memoir, Savantvadi State, Govt. Rec. No. X. 

8 See infra, Section XVI. 
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Section XII. of Amb&bai at Kolhapur in which is recorded the grant of a village 

by Somadeva who belonged to the Chalukya family and reigned 

at Samgamesvara, which is twelve kos to tjie north-east of 
Ratn&giri. Somadeva was the son of Vetugideva and the father of 
the last was Karnadeva. 1 Probably the Kamvadeva of the Teravan 
grant belonged to this branch of the family. There are still Mar&th4 
families of the name of Chalke reduced to poverty in the Samga- 
meSvara T&luka or in the vicinity. 



1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. II., p. 263. 
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section xni. 



The Kalachuris. 

The earliest mention of a family of this name that we have is in 
connection with Mangali£a of the early CMlukya dynasty. Vinay&- 
ditya is represented in one of his inscriptions to have subdned the 
Haihayas and Vikram&iitya II. married, as we have seen, two 
girls who were sisters belonging to the family. 1 The later Rashtra- 
kiita princes were also connected by marriage with the Haihayas. 
This family known also by the name of Kalachari or Kalachuri 2 
ruled over Chedi or the country about Jabalpur. The Kalachuris of 
Kaly&na must have been an offshoot of this family. One of the 
titles used by Vijjana was Kdlaftjarapuravarddhisvara "or Lord of 
the best city of KiUafijara." 8 Kalanjara was a stronghold belong- 
ing to the rulers of Chedi 4 and was probably their capital, though 
Tripura, the modern Tevur, is also known to have been the principal 
seat of the family. The title, therefore, connects the Kaly&na branch 
of the Kalachuris with the Chedi family. This branch was founded 
by Krishna, who in the Belgaum grant* is spoken of as " another 
Krishna/' the incarnation 01 Vishnu, and as " having done wonder- 
ful deeds even during his boyhood." *He was succeeded by his son 
Jogama, and Jogama by his son Paramardin. Paramardin was the 
father of Vijjana. Vijjana before his usurpation called himself only 
a Mah&mandalesvara or minor chief, and is first mentioned as a 
feudatory of Jagadekamalla, the successor of Somes' vara III.* 
The manner in which he drove away Taila III. from Kaly&na, and 
having raised himself to the supreme power in the state gradually 
assumed the titles of a paramount sovereign, has already been de- 
scribed. But sqou after, a religious revolution took place at Kalyana, 
and Vijjana and his family succumbed to it. 

The principal leader of that revolution was a person of the name 
of Basava. A work in Kanarese entitled Basava Pur&ua gives an 
account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories and relates 
the wonderful miracles wrought by him. The principal incidents, 
however, may be relied on as historical. On the other hand there 
is another work entitled Vijjalar&yacharita, written by a Jaina, 
which gives an account of the events from the opposite side, since 
the attacks of the Lingayatas were chiefly directed against the 
Jainas, and these were their enemies. 

Basava was the son of a Brahman named M&dir&ja, who lived at 
B&gev&di in the Kal&dgi district, Baladeva, the prime minister of 
Vijjana, was his maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. 7 After Baladeva's death the king appointed Basava his 
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1 Supra, Section X. 

s See grant published in Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 
8 Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. IX., p. 330, No. 50. 

4 Bilhana's Vikr. Ch., XVIII., p. 93. Karna seems to be represented here to have 
conquered Kalanjara. * Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XVIII., p. 27^ 

• P. S.&O.C. Ins, No. 119. 

* Basava Purana, Jour. B. B f R. A, S., Vol VIII.,. p. 67. 
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Erime minister as being closely related to Baladeva. 1 The Jainas, 
owever, state that Basava had a beautiful sister named Padmavati, of 
whom the king became enamoured and whom he either married or 
made his mistress 8 ; and it was on that account that he was raised 
to that office and became a man of influence. There must be some 
truth in this story ; for the Basava Pur&ija narrates that the king 
gave his younger sister Ntlalochand, in marriage to Basava, which 
looks as if it were a counter-story devised to throw discredit on the 
other which was so derogatory to Basava. 9 Basava had another 
sister named Nagalainbika, who had a son named Chenna-Basava or 
Basava the younger. In concert with him Basava began to pro- 
pound a new doctrine and a new mode of worshipping Sfi va, in which 
the Linga and the Nandin or bull were prominent. He speedily got 
a large number of followers, and ordained a great many priests, 
who were called Jangamas. Basava had charge of the king's 
treasury, and out of it he spent large amounts in supporting and 
entertaining these Jangamas, who led a profligate life. Vijjana had 
another minister named Manchanua, who was the enemy of Basava, 
and informed the king of his rival's embezzlements. 4 In the 
course of time Vijjana was completely alienated from Basava 
and endeavoured to apprehend him. But he made his escape with 
a number of followers, whereupon the king sent some men in 
pursuit. These were easily dispersed by Basava, and then Vijjana 
advanced in person. But a large number of followers now joined 
Basava, and the king was defeated and had to submit to his minister. 
Basava was allowed to return to Kalyana and reinstated in his 
office. 5 There was, however, no possibility of a complete reconci- 
liation, and after some time the leader of the new sect conceived 
the design of putting the king to death. The circumstances that 
immediately led to the deed and the manner in which it was perpe- 
trated are thus stated in the Basava Purana. 

At Kalyana there were two pious Lingayatas named Halleyaga 
and Madhuveyya, who were the devout adherents of their master 
Basava. Yijjana, listening to the calumnious accusations of their 
enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the disciples of Basava 
were highly indignant at this cruel treatment of these holy men, 
and assembled in their master's house, Basava ordered Jagaddeva 
to murder the king, pronounced a curse on Kalyana, and left the 
town. Jagaddeva hesitated for a moment, but his mother spurred 
him on, and with two companions, Mallaya and Bommaya, went 
straight to the palace of the king ; and rushing through the throng 
of courtiers, counsellors, and princes, they drew their poignards and 
stabbed Vijjana. Thence they went into the streets, and brandishing 
their weapons proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the deed. 
Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, horses 
with horses, and elephants with elephants ; the race of Vijjana was 
extinct, Kaly&na was a heap of ruins, and the curse pronounced 



> Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 69. 

8 lb.. P. 97, Sir W. Elliot's paper, Jour. R. A.S., Vol. IV., p. 20. 
P Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol VIIL, p. 70. * lb., pp. 78 & 89. 

» Jour. B. A. S., Vol IV., p. 21 ; Jour, B. B. R, A. fe\, Vol. VIIL, p. 89. 
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by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to his favourite shrine fiection XIII. 
of SangamesVara, situated on the confluence of the Malaprabhd, 
with the Krishnjt, and there in compliance with his prayers the god 
absorbed him in his body. 1 

The account given by the Jainas is different. Vijjana had gone Jain * account. 

on an expedition to Kolhapur to reduce thp Sfil&h&ra chief Bhoja II. 

to subjection. In the course of his march back to the capital he 

encamped at a certain place on the banks of the Bhim&, and, while 

reposing in his tent, Basava sent to him a Jangama disguised as a 

Jaina with a poisoned fruit. Vijjana, who is said to have been a 

Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the hands of the 

seeming Jaina priest ; and as soon as he smelled it, he became 

senseless. His son Immadi Vijjana and others hastened to the 

spot, but to no purpose. Vijjana/ however, somewhat recovered his 

senses for a short while ; and knowing who it was that had sent the 

poisoned fruit, enjoined his son to put Basava to death. Immadi 

Vijjana gave orders that Basava should be arrested and all Jangamas, 

wherever found, executed. 2 On hearing of this, Basava fled; 

and being pursued went to the Malabar coast and took refuge at 

a place called Ulavi. 3 The town was closely invested and Basava 

in despair threw himself into a well and died, while his wife Nil&mb& 

put an end to her existence by drinking poison. When Vijjana's 

son was pacified, Chenna-Basava surrendered all his uucle's property 

to him and was admitted into favour, 4 He now became the sole 

leader of the Ling&yatas ; but, even before, his position was in some 

respects superior to that of Basava. The religious portion of the 

movement was under his sole direction, and it was he who shaped 

the creed of the sect. In him the Prayava or sacred syllable Om 

is said to have become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vira 

S'aiva faith to Basava, 5 and, according to the Chenua-Basava Parana, 

" Chenna- Basava was S'iva; Basava, Vrishabha (or S'iva's bull, 

theNandin); Bijiala, the door-keeper; Kalyaua, Kail&sa ; (and) S'iva 

worshippers (or Ling&yatas), the S'iva host (or the troops of S'iva's 

attendants.)" 6 

Vijjana' s death took place in S'aka 1089 (1090 current), or a.d. 
1167. He was succeeded by his son Soma, who is also called Sovi- Sovideva. 

deva or Somesvara. The Belgaum copper-plate charter was issued 
by him on the twelfth of the bright half of K&rttika in S'aka 1096, 
the cyclic year being Jaya, to confirm the grant of land to fourteen 
Br&hmans and the god Somesvara made by one of his queens named 
Bavaladevt. The king had given her his consent to make the grant 
as a reward for a beautiful song that she sang on an occasion 
when the most influential persons belonging to his own and other 
kingdoms had gathered together in his audience-hall. Soma 
reigned till S'aka 1100 and was followed by his brother Samkama, Samkama. 
whose inscriptions come down to the cyclic year Subhakfit. In an 



Chenna-Baaaya's 
leadership. 



1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 96 ; Wilson's Mackenzie MSS., pp. 309 - 310 

* Wilson's Mackenzie MSS., p. 320. 3 Jour. B> A. S„ Vol. IV., p. 22. " 
< Wilson's Mackenzie M»S., p. 320. 5 Jb. f p. 311. 

• Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII. , p. 127. 
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Extinction of the 
Kaiachuri dynasty, 



Religious and social 

condition of the 

people during the 

later Chalukya 

period. 

Buddhism. 



Seot lon X III. inscription at Ba]agamve the cyclic year Vikdrin (8f . 1101) is called 
the third of his reign, 1 while in another at the same place the same 
year is spoken of as the fifth. 8 In other inscriptions we have two 
names Saihkama and Ahavamalla and the cyclic years Sdrvarin 
(&. 1102) and Plava (Sf. 1103) are represented as the third year of 
his or their reign, which is possible, and oubhakrit (St. 1104) as the 
eighth. 3 About S'aka 1104 the Chalukya prince Somesvara IV. 
w rested some of the provinces of his ancestral dominions from the 
Kalachuris, and the rest must have been conquered by the Northern 
Yadavae ; so that about this time the Kaiachuri danastj became 
extinct. 

During the period occupied by the Inter Chalukya dynasty and 
the Kalachuris (6aka 895-1110 or a.d. 973-1188), the old state of 
things Us regards the religious and social condition of the country 
may be said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered in. 
First, we have in this period what might be considered the last 
traces of Buddhism. In the reign of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikrama- 
ditya II., in the cyclic year Yuban, and the nineteenth of his era 
(Saka 1017), sixteen merchants of the Vaisya caste constructed a 
Buddhistic vihdra or monastery and temple at Dharmavolal, the 
modern Dambal iu the Dharvad district and assigned for its support 
and for the maintenance of another vihdra at Lokkigundi, the modern 
Lakkundi, a field and a certain amount of money to be raised by 
voluntary taxation. 4 In Sfaka 1032 the S'ilahara chief of Kolhapur 
constructed a large tank and placed on its margin au idol of Buddha 
along with those of S'iva and Arhat, and assigned lands for their 
support. 6 Jainism ceased in this period to be the conquering reli- 
gion that it was, and about the end received an effectual check by 
the rise of the Ling&yata sect. This new creed spread widely among 
the trading classes, which before were the chief supporters of 
Jainism. There is a tradition in some parts of the country that 
some of the existing temples contained Jaina idols at one time and 
that afterwards they were thrown out and Brahma nic ones placed 
instead. This points to a change of feeling with reference to 
Jainism, the origin of which must be referred to this period. 

The worship of the Puiaiiic gods flourished; and as in the times 
of the early Olalukyas the old sacrificial rites were reduced to 
a system, so during this period the endeavours of the Biahmans and 
their adherents were for the first time directed towards reducing- 
the civil and the ordinary religious law to a system, or towards its 
codification, as it might be called. The texts or precepts on the 
subject were scattered in a great many Smritis and Puranas ; and 
often there were apparent inconsistencies and the law was doubtful. 
Nibandhas or digests, of which we have now" so many, began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and which 
even now is one of the recognized forms, was that of commentaries 
on Smritis. Bhoja of Dhai&, who belongs to the first part of this 



Jain'sm. 



Puranic religion. 

Codification of 

the civil and 

religious law. 



> P. 8. & 0. C. Ins. No. 18?. 3 lb. No. 189. 

3 lb. Nos. 190, 192 and 193. * Ind. Ant., Vol. - 

6 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII., p. 4, and infra, Ssction 
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period, must have written a treatise on the subject, since under the Section XIII. 
name of Dh&res'vara he is referred to by Vijiianesvara in his work. 
He was followed by Vijfianesvara, who, as we have seen, lived at 
Kalyaiia in the reign of Vikramaditya II, Apai&rka, another com- 
mentator on Yajnavalkya, who calls his work a nibandha on the 
Dharmasdstra or institutes of Y&jnavalkya, was a prince of the 
Silahara family of northern Konkanand was on the throne in S'aka 
1109 (a.d. 1187) and in the cyclic year Pardbhava} Or, if he was 
the earlier prince of that name, he must have flourished about fifty 
years before. This movement was continued in the next or thir- 
teenth century by Hemadri, and by Sayana in the fourteenth. 

Genealogy of the Chdlukyo family between Vijaydditya and Tailapa as 

given in the Miraj grant ofJayasimha dated S'aka 946. 

Vijayaditya. 



I I 

Vikramaditya II. Another son. 

Kirtivarman II. Kirtivarman. 



I 
Tailapa 

. Vikramaditya. 

Ayyana, marriei 
the daughter 
of Krishna. 

Vikramaditya, 

married Bomtha- 

devi the daughter 

of Lakshm «na, 

king of Chedi. 

I 

Tailapa. 



Genealogy of the later Chdlnlcy is. 

, Tailapa I. /S'aka 895-919. \ 
V A.D. 973-997. ) 



2. Satyas'rAya, Das'avarman . 

Irivibhujanga. 



/S'aka 919-930. \ * | | 

V a.b. 997-1008. / s. Vikkamaditta I. 4. Jayasimha, Jagadokamalla t. 

/S'aka ft* )-940. \ / .S'aka 94C-902. \ 

Va.d. 1008-1018./ \a.u. 1013-1040. j 



ft. Somrs'vara I , Ahavamalla, 
Trailokyamalla I. /S'aka 96.-991. \ 
\a.d. 1040-1069./ 
I 



6. Sombs'vara II , Bhuvanaika- 7. Vikramaditya H., Jayasimha. 

malla. / S'aka !K>1-9V»8. \ Tribhuvanamalla. /S'aka 90*-V 048. \ 

\A.d. 1069.1070. / U.l>. 107C-U20. / 

I 
8. Somws'vara III., DhOloka- 
mullo. /S'aka HH8-10r;o.\ 
Va.d. 1126-1138. y 
I 



I I 

9. jAGAnsKAMALLA II. 10. Tailapa II , JTurmadi 

/ S'aka 10(50- 1072 \ Taila , Trailokvamalla T I . • 

\ A d. 1138-1150. ; /S'aka 1074 1087? \ 

V a.d. 1150- lld6. / 

11. Somes' vara IV 
/ 8 aka 1104-11 11 ?v 

V a.d. 1183-1189. / 

~™"~ i Jour. JV B. R. A. 8., Vol. XII., pp. 331-335. 
b 729 -13 
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Sect ion X IV. 

Authorities. 



SECTION XIV. , 
The YAdavas oi Devagiri. 
Early History of the Family. 

The genealogy of the Y&davas is given in the introduction to the 
Vratakhanda attributed to or composed by Hem&dri who was a 
minister of Mah&deva, one of the later princes of the dynasty. Some 
of the manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, and in 
others it begins with Bhillama, as it was he who acquired supreme 
power and raised the dynasty to importance. Others again contain 
an account of the family from the very beginning, the first person 
mentioned being the Moon who was churned out of the milky 
ocean. From the Moon the genealogy is carried down through aft 
thePui&nic or legendary ancestors to Mabaieva. But it is not 
difficult from the account itself to determine where the legend ends 
and history begins. Besides, the names of most of the historical 
predecessors of Bhillama agree with those occurring in the copper- 
plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvanl&l Indraji. 1 He con- 
sidered the Y&iava dynasty mentioned in his grant to be different 
from that of Devagiri and called if "A New Y&dava Dynasty/' as, 
of course, in the absence of the information I now publish, he was 
justified in doing. But it is now perfectly clear that the princes 
mentioned in the grant were the ancestors of the Devagiri Y&davas. 
The following early history of the family is based ou the account 
given in the Vratakhanda 2 and on the grant published by the 
Panxlit. The latter, however, brings down the genealogy only to 



1 Ind. Ant., Vol XII., p. 119 et seq. 

* The edition of the Vratakhanda in the Bibliotheca Tndica contains neither of 
these two very valuable and important Ptas'astis. I have therefore had recourse to 
manuscripts. There is one manuscript only in the Government collections deposited 
in the Library of the Dekkan College and that is No. 234 of Collection A of 1881-82 
which was made by me. It contains the shorter Praiasti beginning with the reign 
of Bhillama. There is another copy in the collection belonging to the old Sanskrit 
College of Poena, which contains the longer Praiasti. Unfortunately, however, 
the third and fourth leaves of the manuscript are missing ; and the second ends 
with Parammadeva the successor of Seunachandra II, , while the fifth begins with 
some of the last stanzas of the introduction referring to Hemadri and his works. 
The valuable portion therefore was in leaves 3 and 4 ; but that is irretrievably lost. 
I therefore endeavoured to procure copies from the private collections in the city of 
Foona and obtained one from KhAsgivale's library. It contains the shorter Praiasti 
only. My learned friend Gangadhar S'astrt Datar procured another. In it the two, 
the shorter one and the longer, are jumbled together. There are in the commence- 
ment the first seventeen stanzas of the shorter, and then the longer one begins ; 
and after that is over, we have the remaining stanzas of the shorter. This is the 
only manuscript of the four now before me which contains the whole of the longer 
Pratfasti, and the information it gives about the later princes of the dynasty known 
to us from the inscriptions is also valuable and new, but the manuscript is extremely 
incorrect. I therefore caused a search for other copies to be made at Nasik, Kolhapur, 
and Ahmedabad ; but none was available at those places. I give the two Praiastis in 
Appendix C. [Since the first edition was published I have obtained and purchased 
another copy of the Vratakhanda for the Government collections. The introductory 
portion here is more correctly written, and I have used it in revising this section and 
the Praiasti in Appendix C. J 
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Seu^achandra IT. who was on the throne in 991 Saka or 1069 A.D., 
and omits the names of some of the intermediate princes. Two 
other grants by princes of this dynasty found at Samgamner and 
Kalas-Budruk of earlier dates 1 have been recently published, and 
these also have been compared. 

Subihu who belonged to the Y&dava race was a universal 
sovereign. He had four sons among whom he. divided the whole 
earth ruled over by him. The second son Dridhaprahd.'a 2 became 
king in the south or Dekkan. The Y&davas, it is stated, were at first 
lords of Mathurd ; then from the time of Krishua they became sov- 
ereigns of Dv&ravati orDv&rak& ; and came to be rulers of the south 
from^the time of the son of Subihu, viz. Dridhaprah&ra. His capital 
was Srinagara according to the Vratakhanda, while from the grant 
it appears to have been a town of the name of Chandridityapura, 
which may have been the modern Chamdor in the NAsik district. 
He bad a son of the name of Seunachandra who succeeded to the 
throne. The country over which he ruled was called Seunades'a 8 
after him, and he appears to have founded a town also of the name 
of Seunapura. Seunades'a was the name of the region extending 
from Nasik to Devagiri, the modern Daulatab&d, since later on we 
are told that Devagiri was situated in Seunades'a and that this 
latter was situated on the confiues of Dandak&ranya. 4 This name 
seems to be preserved in the modern Khandes\ In a foot- 
note on the. opening page of the Khlndes' Volume, the Editor of 
the " Bombay Gazetteer " observes that the name of the country 
was older than Musalman times, and it was afterwards changed by 
them to suit the title of Khftn given to the F&ruki kings by Ahmed I. 
of Gujarat. Seunades'a, therefore, was very likely the original 
name and it was changed to Khindesf, which name soon came into 
general use on account of its close resemblance in sound to Seuna- 
desfa. The country however extended farther southwards than the 
present district of Khindes', since it included Devagiri or Daula- 
tabad, and probably it did not include the portion north of the Tapf, 

Seuiiachandra's son Dh&liyappa 6 became king after him and he 
was succeeded by his son Bhillama. After Bhillama, his son SViraja 
according to the grants, or R&jugi according to the other authority, 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded 6 by his son Vaddiga or 
V&dugi. Vaddiga is in the Samgamner grant represented as a 
follower of Krishnaraja who was probably Krishna III. of the 
R&shtrakuta dynasty, and to have married VoddiyavvS., daughter of a 



Section XIV. 



Dridhaprahara, 

the founder of 

the family. 



Seunachandra L 
Seuuadea'a. 



Seunachandra'a 
successors. 



1 Mr. Cousen's impression of the first of these grants was seen by me before it was 
published by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II., p. 212 et seq., and its 
contents embodied in the copy of this work revised for this second edition. I have, 
however, since availed myself of one or two points made out by Prof. Kielhorn and not 
noticed by me. The second grant is published in Ind. Ant. t Vol. XVII., p. 120, et *eq, 

* He is called Dridhapraharl (nom. sing.) in the MSS. ; stanza 20, Appendix C. I. 

* Stanza 22, Appendix C. I. 4 Stanza 19, Appendix C. II. 

* Called Dhadiyasa in the MSS. ; Apppendix C. I., stanza 23. 

6 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal translates the words arvdk tasya (see note 6 below) occur- 
ring in the Yadava grant as " before him, " and placing Vaddiga before 6rtruja, conjec- 
tures that he was Bhillama's son and that £rtraja his uncle deposed him and usurped 
the throne ; (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., pp. 125a and 12&>). But arvdk tasya can never 
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Section XIV. prince of the namo of Dhorappa. Then came Dh&diyasa, 1 who was 

~~ the son of V&dugi according to the Vratakhanda. Two of the 

grants omit his name, probably because he was only a collateral 

and not an ancestor of the grantor in the direct line, and the third 

has a line or two missing here. Dh&diyasa was succeeded by 

Bhillama II. Bhillama, who was the sod of Vaddiga or Vadugi and consequently 

his brother. 2 Bhillama married according to the grants Lakshmi 

or Lachchiyavv&, 3 the daughter of Jhanjha, who was probably 

. the Silah&ra prince of Than& of that name. Lachchiyavva sprang 

on her mother's side from the R&shtrakuta family, and through her 

son became " the upholder of the race of Yadu ; " * so that she was 

connected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing kingdoms. 

The Samgamner grant appears to have been issued by this Bhillama 

in the &aka year 922, i. e. 1000 a.d., and the prince mentioned in 

mean "before him," and must mean "after him", and hence the conjectures are 
groundless. I have never seen a preceding prince mentioned in the grants after his 
" successor, with such an introductory expression as " be/ore him so and so became 
king." By the occurrence of the word apffag in stanza 23, line 2, Appendix 0. I., 
it appears Bijagi was the son of Bhillama I. 

1 Appendix C. I. stanza 24. If he had been mentioned in the grant, he would 
probably have been called Dhadiyappa. 

9 Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanlal omits this prince though- he is mentioned in his grant. 
The last two lines of tne fourth stanza in this are : — 

^^Tc^^r^^f^t 1 JI<WFfPT^ II 
The Pandit translates this:— " Before him was the illustrious king Vaddiga, a Hari 
on earth'; and therefore he was exactly like the illustrious good Bhillama in his 
actions." ' I have already remarked that instead of "before him," we should have 
"after him "here. The word ^ro- is translated by "therefore." "Wherefore?" 

I would ask. No reason is given in the first of these lines for his being exactly like 
Bhillama ; and therefore, it will not do to translate frfri f M by " therefore." Again, 
the Pandit's interpretation of JJcq^vnff as " exactly like in actions " is farfetched 
and unnatural The thing is, the genitive or ablative jj^fq^: cannot be connected 
with any word in the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable mistakes which 
we have in this grant and most of which have been pointed out by the Pandit himself. 
What is wanted here is the nominative f^f^fqf^: for f^fq^: and then the whole is 
appropriate, and 3^ will have its proper sense of "after him," or "from him." 

The correct translation then is * AJter him was a king of the name of Vaddiga the pros- 
perous who was a Hari on earth, and after him or of him (i. e. Vaddiga) came the 
prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate." In this way we have 
here another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Prasfosti in the Vratakhanda in the 

»TbU lady, according to my translation, becomes the wife of Bhillama, who is the 
king mentioned immediately before, and not of his father Vaddiga as the Pandit 

thakPA out 

4 Here there is another difficulty arising from a mistake in the grant which 
Pandit Bhagvanlal has in my opinion not succeeded in solving ; and he bases upon 
that mistake conjectures which are rather too far-reaching (p. 126a, lnd. Ant., Vol. 
XII.). The stanza is :— ^ 

The Paudit's translation is:— " Whose wife was the daughter of king Jhanjha, 
LasthiyaVVa by name, possessed of the (three) good qualities of virtue, liberality, and 
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the grant as having struck a blow against the power of Munja Sect ion X IV. 

and rendered the sovereign authority of Ranarangabhimafirm seems 

also to be he himself. Ranarangabhima was probably Tailapa, and 

thus it follows that the Yadava prince BhtHama II. assisted Tailapa 

in his war with Munja which we have already noticed. Vaddiga 

was a follower of Krishna III. of the R&shtrakuta family, whose 

latest known date is 8S1 Saka, and Bhillama II. of Tailapa. The 

date 922 Saka of Bhillama's grant is consistent with these facts. The 

Y&davas appear thus to have transferred their allegiance from the 

old to the new dynasty of paramount sovereigns as soon as it ros^e 

to power. The next king was Vesugi 1 called in Pandit BhagvanlaTs 

grant Tesuka, which is a mistake or misreading for Vesuka or Vesuga. 

He married Nayaladevi, the daughter of Gogi, who is styled a 

feudatory of the ChaUukya family, 2 and was perhaps the same as the 

successor of the Th&nst prince Jbanjha. The R&shtrakutas must 

have been overthrown by the Chalukyas about the end of Jhanjha^s 

reign, and thus his successor became a feudatory oi the ChaUukyas. 

hospitality, who was of the Rashtrakdfca race, as being adopted (by them) at the time 
of tlie rule of the young prince (during hi* minority) and who therefore by reason of 
bearing the burden of the kingdoms, with its seven angas, was an object of reverence 
to the three kingdoms. " 

1 agree with the Pandit in reading £ff before <|gcfcAM^| and taking ^-spj as 

ll^M* 5 !^' an< i» generally, in his translation of the first two and the fourth lines. But the 
■ translation of the third line, that is, the portion italicised in the above, is very objec- 
tionable. The Pandit reads T$*{ from 7fl*\ and says that the 2J in ^•"^1° ought to be 
long for the metre, but would make no sense. Now, in seeking the true solution of the 
difficulty here, we must bear in mind that in the fourth line the lady is spoken of as 
'* an object of reverence to the three kingdoms." TVhich are the three kingdoms ? 
First evidently, that of Jhafljha, her father, who is spoken of in the first-line ; and 
secondly, that of the Rashtrakdtas from whose race she is spoken of as having sprung 
in the second line. Now, we must expect some allusion to the third kingdom in the 
third line. The third kingdom was clearly that of the Yadavas into whose family 
she had been married. I, therefore, read ^g/-el*n for 3p^^TT° an< * thus the diffi- 
culty about the metre is removed, the 2J becoming prosodially long in consequence 
of the following £• In the same manner I think ^RpT * s a mistake for HI?HH 
The word ^rra the writer must have taken from his vernacular and considered it 
a Sanskrit word ; or probably not knowing Sanskrit well, he must have formed it 
from the root v?p^ on the analogy of Tfp5f from Tf^, TJf^ from rfcj, JfFT f rom *P^ &c. 
OrSrr^jviT may be considered as a mistake for ^T^^Jfj the sense being the same, viz. 
" birth of a child." The compound ^^^TNTT^fT is to De dissolved as 3TPflKcp 
M^m : *FTT I 3TNlRci being made the second member according to Panini II. 2, 37. 
Or, the line may be read as qj TTcTT 1«1«U<»*l*HOTfr ^fc-^HKClf' the dot over cTf 
being omitted by mistake, and ?JJflJ written as ^ffcTT * n consequence of the usual 
confusion between *T and 5£ The translation of the line, therefore, is " who became 
the upholder of the' race of Yadu on the occasion of the birth of a new child," u e. 
through her child she became the upholder of the Yadava race. In this manner 
the supposition of her being adopted by the Rashtrakdtas during the young prince's 
minority becomes groundless . She must have belonged to the Rashtrakuta race on her 
mother's side. 
, J Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 

2 The expression ^r^HJM^H"^*^)^ m the grant admits of being taken in the 
manner I have done, H^^I^ being a mistake for HT^I^^' The Pandit understands 
Gogiraja as belonging to the Chalukya race. I consider my interpretation to be more 
probable* 
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SeotionXIV. 

Bhillama III., 
son-in-law of 
Jayasimha. 



Seunachandra II., 

the ally of 
Vikramaditya II. 



The Vratakhai # ida places Arjuna after Vesugi, 1 but the two grants 
omit his name ; and perhaps the former mentions Arjuna not as a 
Yadava prince, but Arjuna the Pandava, meaning to compare Vesugi 
with him and his enemies to Bhishma. The next king was 
Bhillama 2 who according to the Kalas-Budruk grant was Vesugi's 
son. He married Hamma, the daughter of Jayasimha and sister of 
Ahavamalla, the Chalukya emperor, under whose standard he fought 
several battles* The Kalas-Budruk charter was issued by this 
prince in 948 oaka. The cyclic year being Krodhana, 948 Saka 
must have been the current year, corresponding to 1025 a.d. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal's grant then proceeds at once to the donor, the 
reigning prince Senna, who is spoken of in general terms as " having 
sprung from the race " of the last-mentioned king, and is represented 
to have defeated several kings and freed his kingdom from enemies 
after " the death of Bhillama." This Bhillama was his immediate 
predecessor, but he was a different person from the brother-in-law 
of Ahavamalla, since Seuna, is spoken of not as the son of the latter 
or any such near relation but simply as " having sprung from his 
race." The Vratakhanda supplies the names of the intermediate 
princes. The elder Bhillama was succeeded by Vadugi, 4 his son, 
"whose praise was sung by poets in melodious words." After 
him Vesugi 5 became king, but how he was related to Vadugi we are 
not told. He humbled a number of subordinate chiefs who had 
grown troublesome. Then came Bhillama, and after him Seuna 6 
who issued the charter translated by Pandit Bhagvanlal. What 
relationship the last three princes bore to each other is not stated. 
Senna is represented to have saved Paramardideva, that is, Vikrama- 
ditya II., who is styled the " luminary of the Chalukya family " 
from a coalition of his enemies, and to have placed him on the 
throne of Kalyana. 7 This appears to be a reference to the coali- 
tion between the Vengi prince and Vikramaditya's brother Somes- 
vara. The Yadava prince Seuna was thus a close ally of the Chalukya 
monarch and their dates also are consistent with the fact. Seuna- 
chandra's grant is dated Sfaka 991 Saumya Samvatsara, while 
Vikramaditya II. got possession of the Chalukya throne in Saka 998 
Nala. The grant mentions the relations of previous Yadava princes 
to the Chalukyas of Kalyana, while the important service rendered 
by Seunachandra to Vikramaditya is not recorded, and he is spoken 
of only in general terms as having vanquished " all kings." This 
itself shows that in all likelihood the fact mentioned in the Vrata- 
khanda of Seunachandra's having delivered that prince from his 
enemies and placed him on the throne took place after Saka 991, 
and we knojv it as a matter of fact that Vikramaditya became king 
in Saka 998. 



1 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. * Stanza 26, Ibid. 

8 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza S and not that he fought 
with Ahavamalla as Pandit Bhagy&nlal understands. I need not discuss the matter 
in detail. 

4 Stanza 26, Appendix C. I. * Stanza 27, Ibid. 

6 Stanza 28. lb % 7 Stanza 29, lb. 
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Seuijachandra was succeeded by Parammadeva who was probably 
his son, and after him came Simhai&ja 1 or " King Simha," whose 
full name was Singharja 2 and who appears to have been his brother. 
He is said to have brought an elephant of the name of Karp&ratilaka 
from Lanjfpura and thus did a piece of service to Paramardin, who 
appears to be Vikramftditya II. of the Chalukya dynasty. 8 He was 
succeeded by his son Mallugi, who took a town of the Dame of 
Parnakheta from his enemies, and while residing there carried away 
by force the troop of elephants belonging to the king of Utkala or 
Orissa. 4 Then followed his soil Aniarag&ngeya 6 whose name is 
mentioned in a copper-plate grant issued in the reign of a subsequent 
king. 6 After him came Govindaraja who was probably his son. 
Govindaraja was succeeded by Amaramallagi, a son of Mallugi, and 
he by Kaliya JBallala. This prince was in all likelihood the son 
of Amaramallagi, though it is not expressly stated. Ballala's sons 
were set aside and the sovereignty of the Y&dava family fell into 
the hands of his uncle Bhillama, 7 who was possessed of superior 
abilities. Bhillama being represented as the uncle of BaMla must 
have been another son of Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the 
grant referred to above. 8 He got possession of the throne after 
two of his brothers and their sons, wherefore he must have been 
a very old man at the time. Hence it is that he reigned only for 
a short time, having come to the throne in oaka 1109 and died 
in 1113. It was this Bhillama who acquired for his family the 
empire that was ruled over by the Chilukyas. * 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has published a stone-inscription 9 existing in a 
ruined temple at Anjaneri near Nisik, in which a chief of the Y&dava 
family, named Seunadeva, is represented to have made some grant in 
the Sfaka year 1063 10 to a Jaina temple. From the account given 
above, it will be seen that there were two princes only of the name 
of Seuna in the Yftdava family, and that the later of the two was 
an ally of Vikram&ditya II., and consequently reigned about the end 
of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century of the S'aka 



Section XIV. 

Successors of 
Seunachandra II. 



Bhillama V., 

the founder 

of the Yadava 

Empire. 



Seunachandra 
of Anjaneri. 



* Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 315. 

4 Stanzas 33 and 34, Ibid. 

6 Jonr. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XV., p. 386. 



1 Stanzas 30 and 31, Appendix C. I, 
8 Stanza 32, Appendix C. I. 
8 Stanza 35, Ibid. 

7 Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

8 In an inscription at Gadag published by Dr. Kielhorn (Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. III., p. 219) Bhillama is represented as the son of Karna, who is said to he 
a brother of Amaragangeya. In the many inscriptions of the Yadava dynasty 
and in the PraSastis given in several books the name Karna does not occur even 
once. The Gadag inscription makes Mallugi the son of Sevanadeva, while in the- 
Vratakhanda and the Paithan plates he is represented as the son of Singhana, who 
according to the former authority was one of the successors of Seunachandra and 
was probably his younger son. The inscription is here opposed to two authorities 
which agree with each other. Hence this must be a mistake ; and that makes it 
probable that the other is also a mistake. These suppositions are strengthened by 
the fact that the composer of the Gadag inscription does not mention a single particular 
fact with reference to any one of the princes, thus showing that he had no accurate 
knowledge of them. Such a merely conventional description is characteristic of a 
forged charter. I am, for these reasons, inclined to think that the Gadag grant 
published by Dr. Kielhorn is a forgery. 

9 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 126. 

10 The correct year has been shown to be 1064 &aka by Prof. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XX., p. 422. 
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era. The Seunadeva of the Aiijaneri inscription therefore cannot 
be this individual, and no other prince of that name is mentioned 
in the Vratakhanda. Besides Seunadeva calls himself pointedly a 
Mahdsdmanta or chief only ; while about 1063 S'aka, when the 
Ch&lukya power had begun to decline, it does not appear likely that 
the Y&davas of Seunades'a should give themselves such an inferior 
title. It therefore appears to me that the Seunadeva of Aiijaneri 
belonged to a minor branch of the Y&dava family dependent on the 
main branch, and that the branch ruled over a small district of which 
Aiijaneri was the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from Dridhaprah&ra to 
Bhillama V. inclusive is 22, There are in the list a good many who 
belonged to the same generation as their predecessors and con- 
sequently these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, in such cases 
of 18 years to each reign, the period that must have elapsed between 
the accession of Dridhaprahara and the death of Bhillama V. is 396 
years. The dynasty, therefore, was founded about 717 oaka or 795 
A.D., that is, about the Jrime of Govind III. of the RsUhtrakuta race. 
Possibly considering that Vaddiga I. was contemporary of Krishna III., 
one might say that the dynasty was founded in the latter part of the 
reign of Amoghavarsha I. 

Genealogy of the early Yddavas or the Yddauaa of Seunades'a. 
Dridhaprahara. 

Seunachandra I. 

I 

Dhadiyappa I. 

Bhillama I. 

Rajagi or S'riraja. 

Vadugi or Vaddiga I, 



Dhadiyappa II, Bhillama II. Saka 922. 

Vesugi I. 

Bhillama III. S'aka 948. 
I 
Vadugi II. 

Vesugi II.* 

Bhillama IV. * 
I 
Seunachandra II.* S'aka 991 or a.d. 1069. 

I 

I 



Parammadeva. 



I 



Singhana. 

Mallugi. 

I 



Amaragangeya. 
Govindaraja. 



I I 

Amaramallagi. Bhillama V. or I. 

i died S aka 1113 or 

Ballala. a.d. 1191. 



•The relations of those whose names are marked with an asterisk to their prede- 
cessors are not clearly stated, 
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THE DEKKAN, 

SECTION XV. 

The YAdavas of Devagiri. 

Later History. 

Wb have seen that the Hoysaja Y&davas of Halebid in Maisnr Section XV. 

were becoming powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikramft- 

ditya II. and aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the Dekkan, and 

Vish^uvardhatta, the reigning prince of the family at that period, 

actually invaded the CMlukya territory and encamped on the banks 

of the Krishna- VenL But those times were not favourable for the 

realization of their ambitious projects. The Ch&lukya prince was 

a man of great ability, the power of the family was firmly established 

over the country, its resources were large, and the dependent 

chiefs and noblemen were obedient. But the state of things had 

now changed. Weaker princes had succeeded, the Ch&lukya power 

had been broken by their dependents the Kalachuris, and these in 

their turn had succumbed to the internal troubles and dissensions 

consequent on the rise of the Ling&yata sect. At this time the 

occupant of the Hoysala throne was Vfra Ball&ia, the grandson of Vlra fiallala. 

Vishfluvardhana. He fought with Br&hma or Bomma, the general 

of the last ChMukya prince Somesvara 17., and putting down his 

elephants by means of his horses defeated him and acquired the 

provinces which the general had won back from Vijjana. 1 

The YMavas of the north were not slow to take advantage of the *ise of Bhfflama. 
unsettled condition of the country to extend their power and territory, 
Mallugi seems to have been engaged in a war with Vijjana. A 
person of the name of D4d4 was commander of his troops of 
elephants and is represented to have gained some advantages over 
the army of the Kalachuri prince. He had four sons of the names of 
Mahldhara, Jahla, Samba, and Gangftdhara. Of these Mahfdhara 
succeeded his father and is spoken of as having defeated the forces 
of Vijjajia. 3 But the acquisition of the empire of the Chilukyas was 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol II„ p. 300. 

* Iatroduction to Jahlao's Sdktimuktavali, now brought to notice for the first time : 

^y«iif^ u i^<M *N <ffi *rcfit R*Mh II ^ II 

•^KtcHM 4Hl<Mt<H4l ^WSTO^T 2 I 
gsfT**^: ^^^^^Ijf^Rfr: II $ II 

*r ft) aPWftMww kf4 ^ntf s^rpj II * ll 

*ffcft*W£W S*W V$KK : Wl : II * H 

The full introdnctiom will be pubHihed elaawhere, . . 

B 729-14 
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Beo tion XV. completed by Mallugi's son Bhillama. He captured a town of the 
name of Srivardhana from a king who is called Antala, vanquished 
in battle the king of Pratyagdaka, put to death the ruler of 
Mangalaveshtaka, (Mangalvedhem), of the name of . Villana, and 
having obtained the sovereignty of Kalyana, put to death the 
lord of Hosala who was proobaly the Hoysala Yadava Narasimha, 
the father of Vira Ballala. 1 The commander of his elephants was 
Jahla, the brother of Mahidhara, and he is represented to have 
rendered Bhillaina's power firm. He led a maddened elephant 
skilfully into the army of the Gflrjara king, struck terror into the 
heart of Malla, frightened the forces of Mallugi, and put an end to 
the victorious career of Munja and Anna. 2 When in this manner 
Bhillama made himself master of the whole country to the north 
of the Krishna, he founded the city of Devagiri 8 and having got 
himself crowned, made that city his capital. This took place about 
the Saka year 1109. 

Bhillama then endeavoured to extend his territory farther south* 
wards, but he was opposed by Vira BalJala, who, as we have seen, 
had been pushing his conquests northwards. It was a contest for the 
possession of an empire and was consequently arduous and determin- 
ed* • Several battles took place between the two rivals, and eventual- 
ly a decisive engagement was fought at Lokkigundi, now Lakkundi, 
in the Dharvacl District, in which Jaitrasimha, who is compared to 
" the right arm of Bhillama "and must have been his son, was defeat- 
ed and Vira Ballala became sovereign of Kuntala. The inscription 
in which this is recorded bears the date Sfaka 1114 or a.d. 1192 ; 4 
and Vira Ballala who made the grant recorded in it was at that 
time encamped with his victorious army at Lokkigundi, from which 
it would appear that the battle had taken place but a short time 
before. The northern Yadavas had to put off the conquest of 
Kuntala or the Southern Marafha Country for a generation. 

Jaitrapala. Bhillama was succeeded in .1113 Saka by his son JaitrapAla or 

Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father's battles. " He assumed 



Foundation of 
Devagiri. 



Contests between 
the rivals. 



1 Appendix C, I., stanza 38. 
the capital of a minor chief. 
*Intr. Jahl. Sukt, :— 



Mangalvedhem is near Pandharpur. It was probably 



fcflW f^H *$ ^Kcff wfadlH II U II 
^Tf#lfaF»tf 5ST5T- $r*&m ^TRP II V* II 

V&t 3vmpR| ft^R*>K«WI*Sl 

frrrerft miM^s ar ft ft ?t v^m II ^» II 

The Mallngi mentioned here must have been one of the enemies of Bhillama. 
probably belonged to a minor branch of the Yadava family. 
3 Appendix C. I., ft. 39. •* Ind. Ant Vol. II., p. 300. 



H. '/ 
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the sacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and throwing Seotion XV. 
a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by means of the ladles ~ — * 

of his weapons, performed a human sacrifice by immolating a victim- 
in the shape of the fierce Rudra, the lord of the Tailahgas, and 
vanquished the three worlds." 1 This same fact is alluded to in the 
Paitnap grant, in which Jaitugi is represented to have killed the king 
of the Trikaliftgas in battle. He is there spoken of also as having: 
released Ganapati from prison and to have placed him on the throne. 9 
The Rudra therefore whom he is thus represented to have killed oa 
the field of battle must have been the Rudradeva of the K&katiya 
dynasty whose inscription we have at Anamkoij<J near Woranga}, 
and the Ganapati, his nephew 3 who was probably placed iu con- 
finement by Rudradeva. In other places also his war with the 
king of the Andhras or Tailahgas and his having raised Gauapatr 
to the throne are alluded 4 to, and he is represented to have 
deprived the Andhra ladies of the happiness arising from having their 
husbands living. 6 Lakshmtdhara, the son of the celebrated mathe- 
matician and astronomer Bh&skaT&oharya, was in the service of 
Jaitrap&la and was placed by him at the head of all learned 
Pandits. He knew the Vedas and was versed in the TarkaS&stra 
and Mtm&ihd&.* 

Jaitrap&la's son and successor was Singha^a, under whom the Siighaaa* 

power and territory of the family greatly increased. He ascended 
the throne in 1132 Sfaka. 7 He defeated a king of the name of Jajjalla 
and brought away his elephants. He deprived a monarch named 
Kakkftla of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna who was probably 
the sovereign of M&lv&, and made Bhoja a prisoner. Jan&rdana, 
the son of Gangidhara, who was Jahla's brother, is said to have taught 
Sinjrhapa the art of managing elephants which enabled him to van- 
quish Arjuna. 8 He had succeeded to the office of commander of ele- 
phants held by Jahla and after him by Gahgadhara. " King Laksh- 



1 Appendix C. I., st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse sacrifice is the conquest of the 
whole world, the fruit of a man-sacrifice is supposed hew to be the conquest of the* 
three worlds. Jaitrapala performed metaphorically such a sacrifice ; and that is 
considered to be the reason, as it were, of his having obtained victories everywhere, 
i. e. in the usual hyperbolic language, of his having succeeded in vanquishing the three 
worlds. 

• Ind. Ant., Vol XIV., p. 316. » Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI M p. 197. 

4 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XV., p. 386, and Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. 111., p. 118. 

• Jour. R. A. S., Vol. L, N. S-, p. 414. */&. p, 415. 
7 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 5. 

• Intr. Jahl. Bukt. :— 

HfkMW *ft ^nW5tl%+H* J *<W|| II W II 
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midhara, the lion of Bhambh&giri, was reduced, the ruler of Dhar& 
was besieged by means of troops of horses, and the whole of the 
country in the possession of Ballaja was taken. All this was but a 
child's play to King Singhai/a." 1 Jajjalla must have been a prince 
belonging to the eastern branch of the Cbedi dynasty that ruled 
over the province of Chhattisgarh, for that name occur* in the 
genealogy of that dynasty. 2 The name Kakkula I would identify 
with Kokkala which was borne by some princes of the western 
branch of the family, the capital of which was Tripura or Tevur. The 
kings of Mathuri and Kasl were killed by him in battle, and Hammira 
was vanquished by but a boy-general of Singhana 8 In an inscription 
also at Tijivalli in the Dharv&d District, he is represented to have 
defeated Jajalladeva, conquered Ballala the Hnysaja king, subdued 
Bhoja of Panh&lii, and humbled the sovereign of Mftlava.* He is 
also spoken of as " the goad of the elephant in the shape of the 
GArjara king." 6 We have an inscription of his at Gaddaka dated 
1135 S'aka, which shows that Vira Ballaja must have been deprived 
of the southern part of the country before that time.* Singhana i& 
represented as reigning at his capital DevagirL 7 

The Bhoja of Panh&la spoken of above was a prince of the Sfil&h&ra 
dynasty, and after his defeat the Kolh&pur kingdom appears to 
have been annexed by the Tidavas to their dominions. They put 
an end to this branch of the family as later on they did to another 
which ruled over Northern Konkan. Prom this time forward the 
Kolhapur inscriptions contain the names of the Yadava princes* 
with those of the governors appointed by them to rule over the 
district. An inscription of Singhana at Khedripur in that district 
records the grant of a village to the temple of Koppeavara in the 
year 1136 Saka. 

Singhana seems to hava invaded Gujarat several times. In an 
inscription at Ambem a Brahmaij chief of the name of Kholesvara 
of the Mudgala Gotra is spoken of as a very brave general in the 
service of the Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride of the 
Gurjara prince, crushed the Malaya, destroyed the race of the king 
of the Abblras, and being like " wild fire to the enemies " of hi» 
master, left nothing for Singhana to be anxious about. His son 
Rama succeeded him, and a large expedition under bis command 
was again sent to Gujarat. Rama advanced up to the Narmadi, whete 
a battle was fought, in which he slew numbers of Gurjara soldiers, 
but he himself lost his life. 8 From this it would appear that 
Gujarat was invaded by Singhana on two occasions at least, if not 
more ; and this is borne out by what we find stated in the authorities 



1 Appendix C. L, st. 43 and 44. Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV., p. 316.. 

* General Cunningham's Arch. Report*, Vol- XVII., pp, 75, 76 and 7&- 

* Jour. B. A. S., Vol. I., N. 8., p. 414, 

* Jour. B. B. F. A. S. t VoU IX., P. 326. 

* Major Graham's Report on Kolhapur, Ins. No. llv 

* Ind. Ant, Vol. II. , p. 297. 

* Major Graham's Report, Ins, No. 10. 

* Arch. Surv. of W. I., Vol. III., p. 85* 
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for the history of Gujar&t. Somadeva, the author of the Kirtti- Section XW 
kaumudi, which gives an account of the minister Vastup&la and his Ristlnvasjoiw 
masters the princes of the V&ghel& branch of the Chaulukya family, 
describes an invasion of Gujaiit by Singhaija in the time of Lavaya- 
pras&da and his son Viradhavala. " The capital of Gujarit trembled 
with fear when the advance of Sihghaija's army was reported. 
Being afraid of this foreign invasion no one among the subjects of the 
Gurjara king began the construction of a new house or stored grain, 
and the minds of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain 
in their fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and 
as the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the people 
with their fears greatly excited removed farther and farther. When 
Lavapapras&da heard of the rapid advance of the innumerable host 
of the Y&dava prince, he knit his brow in anger ; and though he had 
but a small army, proceeded with it to meet that of the enemy, which 
was vastly superior. When the forces of Singhaija arrived on the 
banks of the T&pt he rapidly advanced to the Mahi. Seeing, on the 
one hand, the vast army of the enemy and, on the other, the indomit- 
able prowess of the Chaulukya force, the people were full of doubt 
and could not foresee the result. The enemy burnt villages on 
their way, and the volume of smoke that rose up in the air showed 
the position of their camp to the terrified people and enabled them 
to direct their movements accordingly. The Y&davas overran the 
country about Bharoch while the plentiful crops were still standing 
in the fields; but the king of Gujarat did not consider them 
unconquerable/' 1 In themean while, however, four kings of M&rv&d 
rose against Lavanapras&da and his son Viradhavala, and the chiefs 
of Godhri and Lata, who had united their forces with theirs, 
abandoned them and joined the Mirvid princes. In these circum- 
stances Lavaijapras&da suddenly stopped his march and turned 
backwards. 2 The Y&dava army, however, did not, according to 
Somesvara, advance farther; but he gives no reason whatever, 
observing only that " deer do not follow a lion's path 6ven when he 
has left it."* But if the invasion spread such terror over the 
country as Somesvara himself represents, and the army of Singhaija 
was so large, it is impossible to conceive how it could have ceased 
to advance when the Gflrjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed 
to pay a tribute or satisfied the Yadava commander in some other 
way. In a manuscript discovered some years ago of a work containing 
forms of letters, deeds, patents, &c, there is a specimen of a treaty 
with the names of Simhana and Lavan^prasada as parties to it, 
from which it appears that a treaty of that nature must actually 
have been concluded between them.* The result of the expedition, 



1 Kirttikaumudf IV., stanzas 43 - 63, 

»i&.,«t.5*-oU «/*.,■*. 6&. 

4 This work is entitled LekhapafichsiikA, and the manuscript was purchased by , 
me for Government is 1883. The €rst leaf is wanting and the colophon does not 
contain the name of the author. The manuscript, however* is more than four hundred 
years old, being transcribed in 1636 tf the Vikrama lemvat. For the variable term* 
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therefore, was that Lavanapras&da had to submit and conclude a 
treaty of alliance with Singhana. 

This invasion of Gajar&t must have been one of the earlier ones 
alluded to in the Ambem inscription, and Kholes'vara himself must 
have been the commander of the Y&dava army on the occasion. 
For Lavanapras&da is said to have declared himself independent of 
his original masker Bhlma II. of Anahilapattana about the year 1276 
Vikrama, 1 corresponding to 1141 S'aka, which was about the ninth 
or tenth year of Singhana's reign, and the work in which the treaty 
mentioned above occurs was composed in 1288 Vikrama; t. e. 115S 
S'aka. But the expedition under the command of Rama, the son of 
Kholesvara, must have been sent a short time before S'aka 1160, 
the date of the Ambem inscription. For Rama's son is represented 
to have been a minor under the guardianship of that chief's sister 
Lakshm!, who governed the principality in the name bf the boy- 
Rama, therefore, had not died so many years before S'aka 1160 as 
to allow of his boy having attained his majority by that time. On 
the occasion of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Viradhavala, 
was the sovereign of Gujarat. For in an inscription of his he boasts 



in the forms given by the author, he often uses the usual expression amuka, meaning 
"some one" or "such a one." This general expression, however, is not used to> 
indicate the date, and we have in all the forms one date, viz, 15 Sudi of Vaisfakha, 
in the year of Vikrama 1288, except in one case where it is the 3rd Sudi. This 
probably was the date when the author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form 
of a grant inscribed on copper-plates, the author in order probably to make the 
form clear, uses real and specific names. He gives the genealogy of the Chauiukya 
kings of Anahilapattana from Mular&ja to Bhima II. and then introduces Lavanapra- 
sada, whom he calls Lfivanyaprasada and styles a Mahamandale^vara, as the 
prince making the grant. Similarly, in giving the form of a treaty of alliance called 
yamalapattra, the persons who are introduced as parties to it are Simhana and 
L&vaynaprasada and the form runs thus : — 

^(U., ^rj^,^ agrain) ^rg ^f^M I %=m^ ^^Tlf^ ^ft ^T^^T^t^T I 

" On this day the 15th Sudi of VaBakha, in the year Sam vat 1288, in the 
Camp of Victory, [a treaty] between the paramount king of kings, the 
prosperous Simhana and the Mahfimaudalesvara Banaka, the prosperous 
Lavanyaprasada. Simhana whose patrimony is paramount sovereignty, and 
the Mahamandale&fvara tiana the prosperous Lavanyaprasada should 
according to former usage confine themselves, each to his own country ; 
neither should invade the country of the other." 
The treaty then provides that when either of them is taken up by an enemy, the 
armies of both should march to his release ; that if a prince from either country ran 
away into the other with some valuable things, he should not be allowed quarter, &c. 
Now, it is extremely unlikely that the author of the work should introduce these por- 
tions in his form unless he had seen or heard of such a treaty between them. Simhana 
is but another form of Singhana, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign. The - 
treaty, it will be seen, was concluded in the " victorious camp," which is a clear 
reference to the invasion described by £ome§vara. 
In rajfhf we have, I think, the vernacular root n " to remain," tt to live." For 

further details see my Report on the search for manuscripts during 1882-8% pp« 3& 
and 225, 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190. 
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of his having been " the submarine fire that dried up the ocean of 
Sihghanas army," x and he must have succeeded his father about 
the year 1292 Vikrama corresponding to S'aka 1157, 2 though he 
obtained possession of the throne at Anahilapattana -in Vikrama 
1302, corresponding to Saka 1167 and 1246 a.d. The foundation 
of his boast was probably the fact of Rama's having been killed in 
the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, the inscription 
does not inform us. 

Singhana appointed one Bichana or Bicha, the son of Chikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master's 
enemies in the south as K holes vara did in the north and kept them 
in check. Bichana is represented to have humbled the Rattas who 
were petty feudatories in the Southern MarathH, Country, the 
Kadambas of Konkan, i. e. of Goa, the Guttas sprung from the 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the south, the Pandyas, 
the Hoysajas, and the chiefs of other southern provinces, and to have 
erected a triumphal column on the banks of the KAveri. 8 The 
date of the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 1 160 or A.D. 
1238. 

It thus appears that the Tadava empire became in the time of 
Singhana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchs 
of the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Singhana in his inscriptions, such as " the support of 
the whole world," " the lover of the earth (Pfithvivallabha)" and 
" king of kings." Since Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, 
is represented in the Pui &nas to have belonged to the Y&dava family, 
the princes of Devagiri called themselves Vishnu varhsodbhava ; 4 and 
as Krishna and his immediate descendants reigned at Dv&raki, 
they assumed the title of Dvdravatiptiravarddhisvara, " the supreme 
lord of D vara vatl, the best of cities." 6 In the reign of Singhana 
a* well as of his two predecessors the office of chief secretary or 
SriJcaranddhipa, which in a subsequent reign was conferred on 
Hem&dri, was held by a man of the name of Soclhala. He was the 
son of Bhaskara, a native of Kasmtr who had settled in the Dekkan. 
Socjhala's son S'Arneradhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music 
entitled Samgitaratnakara which is extant.* There is a commentary 



Seotion XV; 



Conquests in 
the South* 



Singhana's 
titles. 



* Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., pp. 191 and 212. 

8 Vtradhavala, it is said, died not long before Vastupala. The death of the 
latter took place in Vikrama 1297. VastupAla was minister to Vtsaladeva also fo* 
some time. We might, therefore, refer the accession of the latter to Vikrama 1292. 
Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 190. 

8 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol* XV.,,pp. 386-7, and Vol. XII., p. 43. 

4 i. e. u of the race of Vishnu." 

5 Graham's Beport, Ins. No. 10, and Jour. B. B. B. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 7. 

&*t *fftft II Tnen *oUo ws one verse in praise of Singhana and two in praise of 
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Jaitrapala, 
Sinahana's son, 
died before him. 



Seotion XV. on this work attributed to a king of the name of Singa who 
is represented as a paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. 
This Singa appears in all likelihood to be Singhana; and the 
commentary was either written by him or dedicated to him by 
a dependant, as is often the case. 1 Cbahgadeva,, the grandson of 
Bhaskar&charya and son of Lakshmidhara, was chief astrologer to 
Sifighana ; and also Anantadeva, the grandson of Bhaskaracbirya's 
brother Sripati and son of Ganapati. Chingadeva founded a Matha 
or college for the study of his grandfather's SiddhantaS'iromanii 
and other works at Patna in the Chalisgamv division of the Kban- 
des' district, and Anantadeva built a temple at a village in the same 
division and dedicated it to Bhavani on the 1st of Chaitra in the 
S'aka year 1144 expired? 

Singhana's son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala, who €s was the abode of 
all arts, and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of all the 
digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it He was death 
to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights." 8 But if he protected 
the earth at all he must have done so during the lifetime of 
his lather as Yuvardja, for the latest date of Singhana is Saka 
1169, and in a copper-plate inscription of his grandson and 
Jaitugi's son Kjishpa, S'aka, 1175, Pramddi-Sathmtsara, is stated 
to be the seventh of his reign, so that Krishna began to reign in 
S'aka 1169 corresponding to 1247 a.D. 4 And in the longer of the two 
historical introductions to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not mentioned 
Kf ishna, at all. After Singhana, we are told that his grandsons Krishna and 

Mahadeva came to the throne, of whom the elder Krishna reigned 
first. 6 Krishna's Prakrit name was Kanhara, Kanhara, or Kandh&ra. 
He is represented to have been the terror of the kings of Malava, 
Gujarat, and Konkan, to have " established the king of Telunga," 
and to have been the sovereign of the country of the Ohola king. 6 
In the Vratakhanda also he is said to have destroyed the army of 
Visala, who we know was sovereign of Gujarat at this time and 
who had been at war with Singhana, and, in general terms, to have 
u conquered a great many enemies in bloody battles in which 
numbers of horses and elephants were engaged, reduced some to 
captivity and compelled others to seek refuge in forests, and, having 
thus finished the work of vanquishing the series of earthly kings, 
to have marched to the heavenly world to conquer Indra." 7 Laksh- 



Sodhala in which he is represented to have pleased Singhana by his merits and to 
have conferred benefits on all through the wealth and influence thus acquired ; and 
then we have fltHI^I^^Mid 1 *l|£^ : SWH/ I ^hR fl#*F «<(KK : *S*~ 
c^: || Introduction to Samgttaratnakara, No. 979, CoUection of 1887—91, Dekk. Coil. 

IT^T^T«TW^J#T : *Wltf : fo1 - 122fl - 

* l My Beport on MBS. for 1882-83, pp. 37, 38 and 222. 

* Jour. B. A. 8., Vol.L, N.S., p. 415, and Epigranhia Indica, Vol, III., p. 113. 
- * Appendix C. II., st. 7. 4 Jour. ft. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 42. 

8 Appendix C. I., st. 45. * Jour. B. B. B. A. S„ Vol. XIL, p. 38. 

? That is, "left this world," "died", Appendix C. II., st, 11. 
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nitdeva, son of Jan&rdana, is represented by his wise counsels to have Seet ion X V« 
helped Krishiia to consolidate his power and to have by his sword 
subdued his enemies. 1 Krishna performed a great many sacrifices 
$nd thus €S brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion 
which in the course of time had lost its hold over the people." In 
a copper-plate grant dated S'aka 1171, found in the Belgaum T&luka 3 
Malia or Mallisetti is spoken of as the elder brother of Bicha or 
Bichana, the viceroy of Singhana in the south, and was himself 
governor of the province of Kuhundi. He HveH at Mud u gala, pro- 
bably the modern Mudgala, and gave, by the consent of Krishna, 
his sovereign, lands in the village of B&gev&di to thirty-two Br&h- 
mans of different Gotras. 2 Among the family names of these it is 
interesting to observe some borne by modern Maharashtra Br&hmans, 
such as Patavardhana and Ohaisdsa, prevalent among Chitp&vanas, 
and Ghaliedsa, Ghalisa, and rdfhaka, among Desasthas. The 
name Trivddi also occurs ; but there is no trace of it among Mar&thft 
Br&hmans, while it is borne by Br&hmans in Gujar&t and Upper 
Hindustan. In another grant, Chaunda the son of Bichana, who 
succeeded to the office and title of his father, is represented to have 
personally solicited king Krishna at Devagiri to permit him to 
grant the village mentioned therein. 3 Jahlana, son of Lakshmideva 
who had succeeded his father, assisted Krishna diligently by his 
counsels in conjunction with his younger brother. He was comman- 
der of the troops of elephants and as such fought with Krishna's 
enemies. He compiled an anthology of select verses from Sans- 
krit poets, called Suktimuktavali, which is extant. 4 The Ved&nta- 
kalpataru, which is a commentary on Vachaspatimisra's Bh&matl 



VIntr.Jahl.Sukt.:— 

Wt * w W<IMcl<frW ^ fat *ftSc2TW || ^ || 

fN &^iSazm^mw*h^ ll ^ || 

2 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 27. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., 304. Kuhundi 
corresponds to a part of the modern Belgattm district. 

3 JoUr. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 43. 

4 Intr. Jahl. Sukt. :— 

*n<wi<fiii^TO ^} #^in^ : f^t II ~4 ll 
afMrar q^" fe^dfts«irafoHftiiSN% 
^T%w?r«fa «^t *fww ll v a 
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which itself is a commentary on Saihkar&ch&rya's VedAntasutra- 
bhUshya, was written by Amalftnanda in the reign of Krishna. 1 

Krishna was succeeded by his brother Mah&deva in 1182 Sakaor 
1260 a,d, " He was a tempestuous wind tbat blew away the heap 
of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailanga country, the 
prowess of his arm was like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering Gfirjara, he 
destroyed the king of Konkan with ease, and reduced the arrogant 
sovereigns of Karn&ta and Lata to mockery." 2 The Gfirjara here 
mentioned must be Visaladeva noticed above, as Mah&deva is repre- 
sented in the Paithan grant to have vanquished him; 3 and the 
king of Karnata was probably a Hoysala Yadava of Halebid. iS King 
Mahadeva never killed a woman, a child, or one who submitted to 
him ; knowing this and being greatly afraid of him, the Andbras 
placed a woman on the throne ; and the king of M&lava also for the 
same reason installed a child in his position, and forthwith renouncing 
all his possessions practised false penance for a long time. He took 
away in battle the elephants and the five musical instruments of the 
ruler of Tailangana, but left the ruler RudramA as he refrained from 
killing a woman." 4 In a work on Poetics called PratSparudrfya by 
Vidyinatha there occurs a specimen of a dramatic play in which 
Ganapati of the Kakatiya dynasty, the same prince who is represented 
in the Paithaij grant to have been released from confinement by 
Jaitugi, is mentioned as having left his throne to his daughter, whom, 
however, he called his son and named Rudra, and who is spoken of 
as "a king" and not queen. She adopted Prat&parudra, the son 
of her daughter, as her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken 
of above as Rndrama and as having been placed on the throne 
by the Andhras.* "Soma, the lord of Konkan, though skilled in 
swimming in the sea, was together with his forces drowned in the 
rivers formed by the humour trickling from the temples of Maha- 
deva's maddened elephants." " Mahadeva deprived Somesvara of 
his kingdom and his life." 6 We have seen that Krishna fought 
with the king of Konkan, but it appears be did not subjugate 
the country thoroughly. His successor Mahadeva, however, again 
invaded it with an army consisting of a large number of elephants. 



1 Transactions Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Vol, I., p. 4f3, 

* Appendix C. I., st. 4S, and II., st. 33. 3 Ind. Ant , Vol. XIV., p., 316. 
4 Appendix C. I., gt. 62, and II., st 14 and 15. 

^ ^ j^qi^f | Poona lithographed edition of Saka 1771| fol. 29. See also D*. 
Hultzsch's paper, Ind, Ant., Vol. XXI., pp. 198, 399, 

* Appendix C. I., Jit. 49, 50, and II., st. 17. 
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Soma or Somesvara was completely defeated on land and his power Seotion XV\ 
broken, whereupon he appears to have betaken himself to his ships. 
There somehow he met with his death, 1 probably by being drowned, 
for it is said that " even the sea did not protect him " and that " he 
betook himself to the submarine fire/' thinking the fire of Mala- 
deva's prowess to be more unbearable. 2 Konkau was thereupon 
annexed to the territories of the Y&davas. Hence it is that the 
country was governed by a viceroy appointed by the Devagiri king 
during the time of Mahadeva's successor, as we find from the fh&nft 
plates published by Mr. Wathen. 3 The Somesvara whom Mah&deva 
subdued belonged to the Sfil&h&ra dynasty of Thani that had been 
ruling over that part of Konkan for a considerable period. He is the 
last prince of the dynasty whose inscriptions are found in the dis- 
trict, and his dates are Sfaka 1171 and 1182. 4 Mah&leva like his 
predecessors reigned at Devagiri, which is represented as the capital 
of the dynasty to which he belonged and as situated in the country 
called Seuna on the borders of Dandak&rauya. "It was the abode 
of the essence of the beauty of the three worlds and its houses 
rivalled the peaks of the mountain tenanted by gods, and the Seuna 
country deserved all the sweet and ornamental epithets that might 
be applied to it." 5 At Pandharpur there is an inscription dated 
1192 S'aka, PramodaSarhvatsara, in which Mah&devais represented 
to have been reigning at the time. He is there called Prautfhapra- 
tdpa Chakravartin, or u Paramount sovereign possessing great 
valour." The inscription records the performance of an Aptorydma 
sacrifice by a Br&hman chief of the name of Kesava belonging to 
the Kasyapa Gotra. 

The immediate successor of Mah&Jeva was Amana 6 who appears 
to have been his son ; but the sovereign power was soon wrested 
from his hands by the rightful heir R&machandra, son of Krishna, 
who ascended the throne in 1193 S'aka or 1271 a.D. He is called 
Ramadeva or R&maraja also. In the Than& copper-plate grants he 
is spoken of as iS a lion to the proud elephant in the shape of the 
lord of M&lava," from which it would appear that he was at war with 
that country. He is also called " the elephant that tore up by the 
root the tree in the shape of the Tailanga king." This must be an 
allusion to his wars with Prataparudra the successor of Rudrama, 
which are mentioned in the work noticed above. Several other epi- 
thets occur in the grants ; but they are given as mere birudas or titles «- 
which were inherited by R&machandra from his predecessors, and do @fb • 
not point to any specific events in his reign. His inscriptions are /"V>-p 
found as far to the south as the confines of Maisur, so that the empire ycf A s 



Rimachandra 
or Ramadeva* 



1 Appendix C. I., st. 49. * lb. I., at. 51, and IL, st. 18. 

3 Jonr. R. A. S. (old series), Vol. V., p. 177. 

4 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII., Part II., p. 422. 

6 Appendix C. IL, st. 19 and 20. " The mountain tenanted by gods " may be the 
Himalaya or Meru. In this epithet there is a reference to the etymology of Uevagirr 
which means ** a mountain of or having gods." 

6 Paithan grant, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV,, p. 317. 
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he ruled over was as large as it ever was. There is in the Dekkan 
College Library a manuscript of the Amarakos'a written in Konkan on 
T&la leaves during his reign in the year 4398 of the Kaliyuga 
corresponding to Saka 1219 and a.d. 1297. His viceroy in 
Konkan in oaka 1212 was a Br&hman named Krishna belonging 
to the Bharadv&ja Gotra, whose grandfather Padman&bha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Singhana. One of the Tb&n& grants was issued by him, and 
the other dated 1194 £?aka by Achyuta N&yaka, who was also a 
Brahman and who appears to have been a petty chief and held 
some office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paitban copper- plate charter, which was issued in Saka 1193, 
Bamachandra assigned three villages to fifty-seven Bi ah mans on 
conditions some of which are rather interesting. The Brahma as 
and their descendants were to live in those villages, not to mortgage 
the land, allow no prostitutes to settle there, prevent gambling, use 
no weapons, and spend their time in doing good deeds. 1 

Hemadri, the celebrated author, principally of works on 
Dharmas'&stra, flourished during the reigns of Mah&deva and 
R&macbandra and was minister to both. In the introduction to his 
works on Dharmasastra he is called Mah&deva's brikaranddhipa or 
Srikaranaprabhu. In the Th&nii copper-plate of 1194 Saka also, he 
is said to have taken upon himself the ddhipatya or controllership 
of all kararia. This office seems to have been that of chief 
secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of his 
master and kept the state record. Hem&dri is also called Mantrin 
or counsellor generally. In his other works and in the Th&nft plate 
R&maravja instead of Ma hade va is represented as his master. 
Mab&deva's genealogy and his own are given at the beginning of 
his works on . Dharma. Sometimes the former begins with 
Singhana, sometimes with Bhillama, while in the Danakhanda the 
exploits of Mah&deva alone are enumerated. The description of the 
several princes is often couched in general terms and consists of 
nothing but eulogy. But the Vratakhanda, which was the first 
work composed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a very 
valuable account of the dynasty from the very beginning, and by 
far the greater portion of it is undoubtedly historical 

Hem&dri was a Br&hman of the Vatsa Gotra. His father's name 
was K&madeva, grandfather's, Vasudeva, and great-grandfather's, 
V&mana.* He is described in terms of extravagant praise ; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to be this. 
Hem&dri was very liberal to Br&hmans and fed numbers of them 
every day. Ho was a man of learning himself, and learned men 
found a generous patron in him. He is represented to be religious 
and pious, and at the same time very brave. He evidently possessed 
a great deal of influence. Whether the voluminous works attributed 
to him were really written by him may well be questioned ; but the 



1 Ind. Ant*, Vol. XIV., p. 319. 



8 Parisfeshalshanda, Ed. Bib. Ind., pp, 4-5. 
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idea at least of reducing the religious practices and observances 
that had descended from times immemorial to a system must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried out under his 
supervision. 

His great work is called the Chatumarga Ckintdmani, which is 
divided into four parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, containing an 
exposition of the religious fasts and observances ; (2) Ddnakhairida, 
in which the several gifts to which great religious importance 
is attached are explained ; (3) Tirthakhatyfia, which treats of 
pilgrimages to holy places ; and (4) Mokshakhanda , in which the way 
to final deliverance is set forth. There is a fifth Khanda or part which 
is called Pariseshakhanda or appendix, which contains voluminous 
treatises on (1) the deities that should be worshipped, (2) on 
Srdddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determination of the 
proper times and seasons for the performance of religious rites, 
and (4) on Prdyascfyitta or atonement. All these works are replete 
with a great deal of information and innumerable quotations. They 
are held in great estimation, and future writers on the j3ame subjects 
draw largely from them. A commentary called Ayurceddrasd- 
yana on a medical treatise by V&gbhata and another on Bopadeva's 
Muktdphala, a work expounding Taishnava doctrines, are also 
attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hem&dri's protegees and the author of 
the. work mentioned above and of another entitled Harilfl&, which 
contains an abstract of the Bh&gavata. Both of these were written 
at the request of Hem&dri as the author himself tells us. 1 Bopadeva 
was the son of a physician named Kesava and the pupil of Dhanesa. 
His father as well as his teacher lived at a place called S&rtba 
situated on the banks of the Varad&. Bopadeva, therefore, was a 
native of Ber&r. Bopadeva, the author of a treatise on grammar 
called Mugdhahodhuy appears to be the same person as this, since 
the names of the father and the teacher there mentioned are the 
same as those we find in these works. A few medical treatises also, 
written by Bopadeva, have come down to us. 

Hem&dri has not yet been forgotten in the Mar&th& country. He 
is popularly known by the name of Hem&dpant and old temples 
throughout the country of a certain structure are attributed to him. 
He is said to have introduced the Modi or the current form of 
writing and is believed to have brought it from Lanka or Ceylon* 
As chief secretary he had to superintend the writing of official 
papers and records, and it is possible he may have introduced some 
improvements in the mode of writing. 

The great Mar&th& sddhu or saint Jn&ne£vara or Dny&nes'vara as 
his name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the reign of 
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Dr. Btjtndrfilal's notices of Skr. MSS., Vol. n* pp. 48 and 200. 
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B&machandra. At the end of his Mar&thl commentary on the 
BhagavadgitA he tells us : " In the Kali age, in the country of 
Mah&r&shtra and on the southern bank of the God&varl, there is a 
sacred place five kos in circuit, the holiest in the three worlds, where 
exists MahtUayA, who is the thread that sustains the life of the 
world. There, king R&machandra, a seion of the Yadu race and the 
abode of all arts, dispenses justice, and there a vernacular garb was 
prepared for the GitA by Jnanadeva, the son of Nivrittin&tha, sprung 
from the family of Mahesa." 1 The date of the completion of the 
work is given as Saka 1212 or A. d. 1290, when we know 
B&machandra was on the throne. 

R&machandra was the last of the independent Hindu sovereigns 
of the Dekkan. The Mussalmans had been firmly established a't 
Delhi for about a century, and though they had not yet turned their 
attention to the Dekkan it was not possible they should refrain from 
doing so for a long time. Alla-ud-din Kbilji, the nephew of the 
reigning king, who had been appointed governor of Karra, was a 
person of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the year 1294 a.d. or 
Sfaka 1216 he collected a small army of 8000 men and marched 
straight to the south till he reached Ellichpur, and then suddenly 
turning to the west appeared in a short time before Devagiri. The 
king never expected such an attack and was consequently unpre- 
pared to resist it. According to one account he was even ab- 
sent from his capital. He hastily collected about 4000 troops, and 
threw himself between the city and the invading array. But being 
aware he could not hold out for a long time, he took measures for 
provisioning the fort and retired into it. The city was then taken 
by the Mahomedans and plundered, and the fort was closely 
invested. Alla-ud-din had taken care to spread a report that his 
troops were but the advanced guard of the army of the king 
which was on its way to the Dekkan. RiLnachandra, therefore, 
despairing of a successful resistance, began to treat for peace. 
Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own weakness, received 
his proposals with gladness and agreed to raise the siege and retire 
on condition of receiving from the king a large quantity of gold. 
In the meantime, R&machandra's son Samkara collected a large 
army and was marching to the relief of the fort, when Alla-ud-din 
left about a thousand men to continue the siege and proceeded 



5$ 3*ff <Tft ^ I 3#T HtKlgifcoft I 
«ft*7KM(Ml ^ I rffti&t II K II 

3ft spiT^f #H3? I ^TfT^TT aft II ^ I 

*wift qrft f^ifa I *ft<i*H* II 3 II 
fa h^im^hI^ I *fiPhuTiiwi<l I 
^.fT^'ft^ l^Sfarc^ll*.!! 
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with the rest to a short distance from the town and gave battle to Section XV* 

Sfamkara's forces. The Hindus were numerically superior and "~~~ 

forced the Mahomedans to fall back ; but the detachment left to 

observe the movements of the garrison joined them at this time, 

and oamkara's followers thinking it to be the main army that was 

on its way from Delhi were -seized with ^ a panic, and a confusion 

ensued which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

B&machandra or B&madeva then continued the negotiations, but 
Alla-ud-din raised his demands. The Hindu king's allies were 
preparing to march to his assistance, but in the meanwhile 
B&machandra discovered that the saoks of grain that had been 
hastily thrown into the fort really contained salt ; and since the 
provisions had been well nigh exhausted he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of peace. It was therefore agreed that he should 
pay to Alla-ud-din "600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
silver, 4000 pieces of silk, and other precious things," cede Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On the 
receipt of the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri prince 
Alla-ud-din retired. 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din assassinated his aged uncle and 
usurped the throne. King B&machandra did not send the tribute 
for several years, and to punish him the Delhi monarch despatched 
an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command of Malik Kafur, 
a slave who iad risen high in his favour. Malik Kafur accomplished 
the long and difficult march " over stones and hills without drawing 
rein," and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 a.d., or about the end 
of &aka 1228. A fight ensued in which the Hindus were defeated 
and R&madeva was taken prisoner. 1 According to another 
account, Malik Kafur came laying waste the country about 
Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility of resistance 
surrendered himself. R&machandra was sent to Delhi, where he 
was detained for six months and afterwards released with all 
honour. Thenceforward he sent the tribute regularly and re- 
mained faithful to the Mahomedans. In Saka 1231 or a.d. 1309, 
Malik Kafur was again sent to the Dekkan to subdue Tailangana. 
On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was hospitably 
entertained by the king. 

Bamadeva died this year and was succeeded by his son Stamkara. 
He discontinued sending the annual tribirte to Delhi and Malik 
Kafur was again sent to the Dekkan in Saka 1234 or a,d. 1312 
to reduce him to submission. He put Samkara to death, laid waste 
his kingdom, and fixed his residence at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din his nobles, disgusted with the 
overwhelming influence which Malik Kafur had acquired over 
him, revolted. In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and was suc- 
ceeded by his third son Mubarik. The opportunity was seized 



1 Elliot's History of India, Vol. III., p. 77, 
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Section XV. by HarapAla, the son-in-law of R&machandra, who raised an in- 

~~" surrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan governors. 

In 1240 Saka or A.D. 1318 Mubarik marched to the Dekkan in 

person to suppress the revolt. He took Harap&la prisoner and 

inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Mai&th& monarchy of the Dekkan, 
and the country became a province of the Mahomedan empire. 



Genealogy of the later Yddavae or the Yddavas of Devagiri. 

Maltagi 

I 
1. Bhillama 
(S'aka 1100.1113 or a.d. 1187-1191.) 

2. Jaitrapatjl or Jaitugi. 
(S'aka 11131132 or a.d. 1191-1210.) 

8. BlNGHANA 

(S'aka 1132-1169 or A.D. 1210-1247.) 
Jaitrap&la or Jaitugi. 

4. Krishna, Eanhara or Eandhara. 6. Mahadeya 

(S'aka 1169-1182 or a.d. 1247-1260.) (S'aka 1182-1193 or a.d. 1260-1271.) 

6. Ramachandba or F&madeva. Amana. 
(S'aka 1193-1231 or a.d. 1271-1309.) 

| 

7. 6AMKARA(6'akal231-1234or A.D. 1809-1312.) 

Brother-in-law, Harapala, kfflod in S'aka V&4to or a.d. 1318. 
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SECTION XVI. 

The S^ilAhAeas of KolhXpub. 

Three distinct families of chiefs or minor princes with the name of 
Sil&ra or Sil&h&ra ruled over different parts of the conntry. They 
all traced their origin to Jf mtitavahana the son of JimAtaketu, who 
was the king of a certain class of demigods called VidyMharas, and 
who saved the life of a serpent named Sankhachuda by offering 
himself as a victim to Garuda in his place. 1 One of the titles borne 
by the princes of all the three families was Tagarapuravarddhisvara 
or "lords of Tagara, the best of cities," which fact has a historical 
significance. We have seen that K&mvadeva, the donor of the R&jdpur 
grant who was a ChSluky a, called himself Kalydnapuravarddhisvara, 
and one of the titles of the later Kadambas after they had been 
reduced to vassalage and of the rulers of Goa was Banavdsipura- 
varddhisvara. As these titles signify that the bearers of them 
belonged to the families that once held supreme power at Kaly&na 
and Banav&si, so does Tagarapuravarddhisfvara show that the 
S^ilfiMras who bore the title belonged to a family that once possessed 
supreme sovereignty and reigned at Tagara. In one Sfrlaih&ra grant 
it is expressly stated that " the race known by the name of Sftlah&ra 
was that of the kings who were masters of Tagara." 2 As mentioned 
in a former section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries 
of the Christian era and retained its importance till a very late 
period, but unfortunately the town has not yet been identified, nor 
have we found any trace of the Sftl&h&ra kingdom with Tagara as its 
capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of the Andhra- 
bhritya period and the foundation of the Ch&lukya power. 

The three SildMra dynasties of Mah&mandalesvaras or dependent 
princes which we have been considering were founded in the times 
of the Rashtrakutas. One of them ruled over Northern Konkan, 
which was composed of fourteen hundred villages, the chief of them 
being Purl, which probably was at one time the capital of the 
province. As represented in an inscription at K&nheri noticed 
before, Konkan was assigned to Pullasakti by Amoghavarsha 
a few years before Saka 775. Another S'ilSMra family estab- 
lished itself in Southern Konkan. The founder or first chief 
named S'anaphulla enjoying the favour of Krishnaraja acquired 
the territory between the sea-coast and the Sahya range.* 
There were three Rashtrakuta princes of the name of Krishnarlja 
but the one meant here must be the first prince of that name who 
reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century of the S'aka era 



Section XVI. 

Three branches 

oftheS'ilabara 

family. 



Tagara, the 

original seat of 

the family. 



The North 
Konkan branch. 



The South 
Konkan branch. 



1 This story has been dramatized in the Sanskrit play Nagananda attributed to 
S'rt-Harsha. 

* Grant translated by Dr. Taylor and published in the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, Vol, III. (^(^^K|H^^ <FftW*J?CTN[ I 

s Kharepatan plates, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 217. The name of the first 
chief is read " Jhallaphulla " by Bal Gangadhara S'astrt ; but the first letter looks 
like % though there is some difference. That difference, however, brings it nearer to 
3T. The letter which was read by him as ® is clearly °T. For ^|4HH*?t * fin< * 
$WfaR% 0n the P late3 - 
B 729-16 
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Section XVI. 



The Kolhapur 
branch. 



Jatiga, 
the founder. 



or between 753 and 775 a.d. 1 The genealogy of this dynasty is 
given in the KMrepatan grant, the last prince mentioned in which 
was on the throne in S'aka 930 while the Chalukyaking Satyasraya 
was reigning. The capital must have been situated somewhere 
near KMrepatag. 

The third Sfrlahara family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, and 
Karhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added to its terri- 
tory. This dynasty was the latest of the three and was founded 
about the time of the downfall of the Hashtrakuta empire, as will be 
hereafter shown. The first prince of the family was Jatiga, who 
was succeeded by his son Nayimma or Nayivarman. Nayimma was 
followed by his son Chandraraja, and Chandraraja by his son Jatiga, 
who is called " the lion of the hill-fortress of Panhala." 2 Jatiga'g 
son and successor was Gorhka, otherwise called Goihkala or Gokalla. 
He is represented to have been the ruler of the districts of Kara- 
hata-Kundi 3 and Mairinja and to have harassed Konkan. He had 
three brothers named G&vala, Kirtiraja, and Chandraditya, of whom 
the first at least appears to have succeeded him. Then followed 
Marasimha the son of Goihka, whose grant first published by 
Wathen is dated S'aka 980. He is represented to have constructed 
temples ; and to have been reigning at his capital, the fort of Khili- 
gili, which probably was another name of Panhala in the Kolhapur 
districts. Marasimha was succeeded by his son Gftvala and he by 
his brother Bhoja I. Bhoja' s two brothers Ballala and Gagdaraditya 
governed the principality after him in succession. 

An inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother named 
Gangadevaandthe order in which the brothers are spoken of is Guvala 



1 From Sanaphulla the first chief to Ra$t& the last there are ten generations. 
Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be the son of the preceding. 
Though in a line of princes some of whom bear to others the relation of brother or 
uncle, the average duration of each reign is from 19 to 21 years ; the average duration 
of a generation is always much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One can 
verify this by taking any line of princes or chiefs in the world. Ka^a was on the 
throne in S'aka 930, and supposing him to have began to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27 x 9 years must have passed away from the date of the founda- 
tion of the family to S'aka 930. Subtracting 27 x 9=243 from 930, we have Saka 687 
as the approximate date of S'anaphulla. If we take the average to be 26, we shall 
have 696 as the date. In either case we are brought to the reign of Krishna I. 
The dates of Krishna II. range from S'aka 797 to 833 and of Krishna III. from 
S'aka 862 to 881, and therefore neither of these will do. Even if we take the other 
average of a reign in the present case and subtract 19 x 9=171 from 930, we get S'aka 
759, which will not take us to the reign of Krishna II. whose earliest date is S'aka 797. 
The Kharepatan family therefore was the oldest of the three, and was founded in the 
reign of Krishna I. 

Bal S'astrt read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rahu ; but the second 
syllable of the name is certainly not g the form of which in the grant itself is 
different. It looks exactly like the £ in the word ujiiiJi i Jrv and ansrearfa which 
occur elsewhere in the grant. HMWrW afWIIIt 

* See the grant of Gandaraditya published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Ihdraji in Jour. 
B. B. R. A. S., Vol XIII., p. 2, of Marasimha in Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 280, 
and Arch. Surv. W. I., No. 10, p. 102, and of Bhoja II. in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom.. 
Vol. III. 

3 Marasimha's grant. Kuiidi or Kuhundi was some part of the Belgaum district, 
as stated before. Mairiffja is Miraj* 
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Ganga, Ballala, Bhoja, and Gandaraditya. 1 But the grants of Ganda- 
r&ditya and Bhoja II. agree in representing Bhoja as the elder and 
Ball&la as the younger brother, and in omitting Ganga. 

Of all these brothers the youngest Gandar&ditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is the donor, as indicated above, in the 
grant published by Pandit Bhagv&nl&l Indraji, 2 and in others re- 
corded on stone at Kolhstpur and in the districts. His dates are 
Saka 1032, 1040, 1058. 3 He ruled over the country of Mirinja 
along with the seven Khollas and over Konkan, which thus seems 
to have been subjugated by the Kolh&pur S'il&haras before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominious in the time of Gomka or 
soon after. From the grant of Bhoja II. it appears that the part of 
Konkan ruled over by the Dekkan S'il&haras was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned in the Kh&re- 
p&tan grant/ wherefore it follows that the S'il&haras of southern 
Konkan were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolh&pur districts. 
Gandar&ditya fed a hundred thousand Br&hmans at Prayaga. This 
must be the place of that name which is situated near KolMpur ;and 
not the modern AllahSMd. He built a Jaina temple at Ajarem, a 
village in the Kolh&pur districts, 5 and constructed a large tank, called 
after him Ga#(jasamudra or " the sea of Ganda," at Irukudi in the 
Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols of Isvara or Siva, 
Buddha, and Arhat ( Jina), for the maintenance of each of which 
he assigned a piece of land. Several other charities of his, in which 
the Jainas also had their share, are mentioned, and his bountiful 
nature as well as good and just government are extolled. 6 He first 
resided at a place called TiravMa and afterwards at Valav&ta, which 
has been identified with the present Valavdem. 7 

Gandaraiditya was succeeded by his son Vijay&rka, who was on 
the throne in Saka 1065 and 1073. 8 He restored the chiefs of the 
territory about Th&n& to their principality which they had lost, and 
replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and fortified their position 
which had become shaky. 9 He assisted Vijjana 10 in his revolt 
against his masters, the Ch&lukyas of Kalyana, and enabled him to 
acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as we have seen, took 
place about 1079 S'aka. 



Section XVI. 



Gandaraditya. 



VijayArJuu 



1 Inscription No. 4, Major Graham's Report. 2 In loc. cit. 

• Bhagvanlal's plates, and Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Major Graham's Report. 
The S'aka in BhagvanUFs grant and No. 1 of Major Graham's inscriptions is the same* 
t. e. 1032, though in the translation of the latter it is erroneously given as 1037, hut 
the cyclic years are different. As to this see Appendix B. 

4 For the village granted is Katfelt, which is near Jaitapur and Kharepa$an, 

• Ind. Ant., Vol. X,, p. 76, note,' 

• His grant in loc. cit. 7 Bhagvanlal's plates and Major Graham's Ins. No. 2, 
8 Ins. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham's Report, 9 Grant of Bhoja II. in loc. cit. 

10 In the transcript of the inscription in Vol* IV. Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom. we have 
Vtkshana for Vijjana. There is no question this must he a mistake of the reader of 
the inscription or of the engraver. For the Kalachuri usurper at Kalyana is called 
both Vijjala or Vijjana in his inscriptions, and there was none who about the date of 
Vijayarka obtained the position of a Chakravartin or paramount sovereign, as stated in 
the inscription. 
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Section XVI. 
Bhoja II. 



Approximate 

date of the 

foundation of 

the Eolhapnr 

branch. 



Religion of 

the Eolhapnr 

S'ilaharas. 



After Vijayarka, his son Bhoja II. became Mah&mandaleSvara 
and reigned in the fort of Panh&lA. His dates are Saka 1101, 1109, 
1112, 1113, 1114, and 1127. 1 He granted the village of Kafelt in 
Konkan near KMrep&tan on the application of his son Gandar&ditya 
for feeding Br&hmai,is regularly 2 ; and gave lands for Hindu and 
Jaina temples in other places also. Two of the grantees in one 
case at Kolh&pur are called Karah&takas, which shows that the caste 
of Karh&de Br&hmans had come to be recognized in those days ; 
and two others bore the family name of Qhaisdsa, which is now found 
among Chitp&vanBr&hmaijs. 8 In the reign of Bhojall. aJainaPaijdit 
of the name of Somadeva composed in Saka 1127 a commentary 
entitled Sfabdarnavachtmdrikd* on Pujyap&da's Sanskrit Grammar. 
The Kolhdpar chiefs enjoyed a sort of semi-independence. Vijjaija, 
the new sovereign at Kalyaija, however, endeavoured probably to 
establish his authority over Bhoja. But that chief was not content 
to be his feudatory, and to reduce him to subjection Vij jana marched 
against Kolbipur a little before his assassination in S'aka 1089. s 
On the establishment of the power of the Devagiri YAdavas, Bhoja 
seems similarly to have assumed independence; but Singhana 
subdued him completely, and annexed the principality to the Tidava 
empire. 6 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the 
dynasty, to Gandardditya is seven. The latest date of the latter is 
S'aka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Vijay&rka is 1065 ; so 
that if we suppose Gandar&ditya to have died in 1060 and allow 
about 27 years to each generation, we shall arrive at S'aka 871 as 
the approximate date of the foundation of the family. At that time 
the reigning Bashtrakuta sovereign was Krishna III., the uncle of 
Kakkala the last prince. 

One of the many titles used by the S'il&hdras was 8riman-Mahd- 
lakshmi-labdha-vara-prcLsdda, i. e. " one who has obtained the favour 
of a boon from the glorious Mahilakshmi." Mahalakshmi was thus 
their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the followers of the 
Purinic and Vedic religion ; but they patronized both Brihmans and 
Jainas alike ; and their impartiality is strikingly displayed by the 
fact noticed above of Gandar&dity's having placed an idol of 
Buddha, whose religion had well nigh become extinct, along with 
those of the gods worshipped by the other two sects, on the margin 
of the tank dug by him. 

There are at the present day many Mar&tha families of the name 
of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Sel&rav&di of a station 



1 Major Graham's Ins, Nos, 6, 7, 8, the. grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol, X., p. 7$, note. 

8 There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the grant and the 
sense is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it was the village that was 
granted and not a field in it or anything else, from the fact that the boundaries of 
the village are given. 

5 Ins. No, 8, Major Graham's Report. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X., p. 76, note. The manuscript here mentioned is in the Dekkan 
College library and I have seen in it the colophon given in the note. 

• Vijalaraya Charitra in Wilson's Mackenzie MSS-, p, 320, 6 Sec. XV, 
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on the railway from KhaijdalA to Poona is also, I believe, to be Section XVI. 
traced to the family name of the sovereigns of Tagara. "" 



Genealogy of the S'ildhdras o/KoUi&pur. 
Jatiga I. 



Hayimma. 

ChandrarAja. 

Jatiga IL 



Gomka. GAvala I. Klrtiraja. Chandraditya. 
Marasiihha, Saka 080 or A.D. 1058. 



GArala II. Bhoja I. Ballaia. Gandaraditya, S'aka 1032, 1040, 1058, or 

| a.d. 1110, 1118, 113(5. 

Vijayarka, S'aka 1065, 1073, or a.p. 

| 1143,1151. 

Bhoja II, S'aka 1101, 1109, 1112, 1113, 
1114, 1127, or a.d. 1179, 
1187, 1190, 1191, 1192, 
1205. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Note on the Gupta Era. 

Appendix A. ^ N or ^ er to render the chronologies of the different dynasties that ruled 

over western and northern India in the early centuries of the Christian 

era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss the initial date of the 
Gupta era. Albiruni, who accompanied Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion 
of Gujarat in the early part of the eleventh century, states that that era 
was posterior to the S'aka by 241 years, and that it was the epoch of the 
extermination of the Guptas. He mentions another era named after 
Balaba, the initial date of which was the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the inscriptions of the Gupta kings and their dependent 
chiefs the dates are referred to Quptakdla or the Gupta era, wherefore 
Albiruni's statement that it was the epoch of their extermination cannot 
be true. This 'error is regarded as throwing discredit on his other 
statement, viz., that the era was posterior to the S'aka by 241 years. But 
it has nothing whatever to do with it. Albiruni must have derived his 
knowledge of the initial date from contemporary evidence, since the era of 
the Guptas was, as stated by him, one of those ordinarily used in the 
country in his time, and as his statements regarding the initial dates of the 
Vikrama and the S'aka eras are true, so must that with* reference to the 
Gupta era be true. On the other hand, his information as regards the 
event which the Gupta era memorialized must have been based upon the 
tradition current among the Hindu astronomers of the day, who were his 
informants. Such traditions are often erroneous, as has been proved in 
many a case. Albiruni was also informed that the S'aka era was the epoch 
of the defeat of the S'aka king by Vikramaditya. This was the tradition 
as to its origin among Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 
to another. For Sodhala in his commentary on Bhaskaracharya's Karana- 
kutuhala, a manuscript of which more than four hundred years old exists 
in the collection made by me for Government during 1882-83, tells us that 
" the epoch when Vikramaditya killed Mlechchhas of the name of !§akas 
is ordinarily known as the S'aka era." But we know that in Mangalis'a's 
inscription at Badamt it is spoken of as the era of the " coronation of the 
S'aka king " ; that Ravikirti in the inscription at Aihole describes it as the 
era of the Saka kings and that it is similarly represented in many other 
places. Albiruni's error therefore as regards the origin of the Gupta era 
no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date than his error about 
the origin of the S'aka era does his statement about the initial date of that 
era . The only reasonable course for us under the circumstances is to reject 
the statement as to the era being an epoch of the extermination of the 
Guptas and aecept that about the initial date of the era. But some 
antiquarians reject both these statements and accept what simply hangs 
on them and what must fall with them, viz., that the Guptas were 
exterminated in Saka 242, and make elaborate endeavours to find an 
earlier initial date for the era. If the inscriptions show that the era was 
not posthumous but contemporaneous, we should rather believe that the 
Guptas rose to power in 6aka 242, assigning its due value to the state- 
ment of Albiruni, which must have been based on contemporary evidence, 
that the era began in that year. But if instead of that we declare that 
they ceased to reign in Saka 242, we in effect reject contemporary evidence 
and accept a mere tradition which in so far as it represents the era to be 
posthumous has been proved to be erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni's statement that the initial date of the Gupta era and of 
the Yalabhi era was the same seems to some not "at all probable. To 
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iny mind the improbability is not so great as to render valueless what Appendix A. 

clearly is contemporary evidence. We all know that the date occurring in "~~ 

a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the dynasty is 207, and we 

have a large number of grants of subsequent kings with dates posterior to 

this and in harmony with it. So that it is clear that these dates cannot 

refer to an era dating from the foundation of the dynasty. Such a long 

time as 207 years cannot be considered to have elapsed between the 

father who founded the dynasty and his son, even supposing him to have 

been a posthumous son. The dates, therefore, are understood to refer to 

the Gupta era. What, then, could have been the Valabhi era, if it 

was never used by the Valabhi princes during the 275 years or thereabouts 

of the existence of their dynasty ? An era cannot receive the name of a 

certain line of princes unless used by those princes, at least on a few 

occasions, and enforced. The era used by the Valabhi princes must be 

the Valabhi era. One certainly would expect that it should be so. 

The only supposition, therefore, on which the whole becomes intelligible 

is that the era introduced by the Valabhis in Surashtra and used by them 

was called the Valabhi era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 

foundation of the dynasty ; for such a one, we see, was not used by the 

Valabhi princes themselves. The era introduced and used by the Valabhis 

was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they were in the beginning, 

and hence Albiruni's statement that the initial date of the Gupta and 

Valabhi eras was the same is true. From an inscription at Somanath 

discovered by Colonel Tod, we gather that $aka 242 was the first year 

of the Valabhi era. Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era 

was 242 S'aka, as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still since astro- 
nomical calculations have been resorted to to prove the incorrectness 
of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an earlier one so as to place 
the extinction of the Gupta dynasty in S'aka 242, it is necessary to go into 
the question further. The following tests may be used and have been used 
to determine the correctness of a proposed initial date : — 

1. The date of Budha Gupta' A s pillar inscription at Eran, which is 

Thursday, the 12th of JLshadha, in the Gupta year 165. 

2. Raja Hastin's inscription dated 156 Gupta, the year of the 12- 

year cycle of Jupiter being Mahavai^aka. 

3. Raj& Hastin's inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of the 12- 

year cycle being Mahatfvayuja. 

4. Raja Hastin's inscription dated 191 Gupta, the year of the 12- 

year cycle being Mahachaitra. 

5. Raja Samkshobha's inscription dated 209 Gupta, the year of the 

12-year cycle being MahasVayuja. 

6. An eclipse of the sun mentioned in the Morvi copper-plate grant 

dated 5th Phalguna Sudi 585 of the Gupta era. 

Before applying these tests to the initial date given by Albiruni, it must 
be premised that according to the Arabic author the Gupta era was 241 
years posterior to the &aka. To convert a Saka date into a Valabhi date, 
or which is the same thing, into a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it 
the cube of 6 and the square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding to give 
actual instances, he says 953 Saka corresponds to 712 Valabhi or Gupta. 
W e have thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the corresponding 
S'aka date. Again, as I shall show in Appendix B, in inscriptions the 
numerical date indicates, in a large number of instances, the number of years 
of an era that have elapsed, that is, the past year and in about a third of 
the instances, the current year. The year of the cycle, however, whenever 
it occurs, is as a rule the current year, though in rare cases that also is 
the past year. If, therefore, a past Gupta year is to be converted into 
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Appendix A. the current daka year, we shall have to add 242 to the former ; while if 
■"- ""■ both are current or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above tests, Gupta 165 + 241 - 406 S'aka, If 
Albiruni is correct, the 12 th Ashadha Sudi of this year should be a 
Thursday. I asked my friend Professor Kern Lakshman Chhatre to 
make the calculation for me, and he tells me that it was a Thursday. 
Since our astronomical methods are based on the past S'aka year, and 
even our present S'aka year 1805 really represents, as I shall show in the 
next Appendix, the years that have elapsed, the current year being really 
1806, Gupta 165 was a past year, as well as S'aka 406. Hence only 24:1 
has to be added. S'aka 406 corresponds to 484 A..D. General Cunning- 
ham takes the Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 a.d., adding 240 + 78 — 318 
to it, and of course arrives at the result that " the 12 th day of Ash&iha 
Sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday ." If, however, he had added 

241 + 78 - 319 and taken 484 a.d. to correspond to Gupta 165, he would 
have arrived at the correct result. 

Then as to the dates in years of the 12-year cycle, General Cunningham 
himself has placed before us the means of verifying them. In the tables 
published by him in Volume X. of the Archaeological Reports, the cyclic 
year corresponding to the current Christian year is given, and if we 
subtract 78 from the number representing the year, we shall arrive at the 
current S'aka year. Now, if we take the Gupta figured dates to 
represent the years that had elapsed before the cyclic year commenced, 
(and this way of marking the dates is, as remarked above, the one we 
Usually find), then 173 Gupta, the third date in the above, corresponds to 
414 S'aka past and 415 current, 241 being added in the first case, and 

242 in the second. If we add 78 to 415 we shall get the current Christian 
year, which is 493. Now in General Cunningham's tables we do find the 
year Mahdtvayuja given as corresponding to 493 a.d. In the same way, 
191 Gupta past + 242 » 433 S'aka current, + 78 = 511 a.d. current. In 
the tables we find 511 put down under MahAchaitra. Similarly 209 
Gupta past + 242 = 451 S'aka current, + 78 =* 529 a.d. current which 
was Mahds'vayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 Gupta +242 + 78 
is equal to 476 a.d., which however is Mahachaitra instead of Mahavais'ftkha. 
Here there is a discrepancy of one year ; but such discrepancies do some- 
times occur even in Saka dates and the years of the 60-years' cycle given 
along with them, and some of them will be noticed in the note forming 
the next Appendix. They are probably due to the fact that the frequent 
use of the past or expired year and also of the current year led sometimes 
the past year to be mistaken for the current year, just as we now mistake 
the year 1805 S'aka for the current year, though it really is the completed 
or past year. Thus the completed year 157 must, in the case before us, 
have come to be mistaken by the writer of the inscription for the current 
year, and he thought 156 to be the past year and thus gave that instead 
of 157. Now 157 Gupta + 242 + 78 « 477 a.d., which is M ahdvais'dkha, 
according to the tables.* 

■* Though by using General Cunningham's table, I arrive at the desired result in three 
cases, still I now find that his current Christian year is derived by adding 78 to the past 
S'aka, while I have added 79 ; t.c, the cyclic year given in the dates is true not of the 
Gupta year in the date as a past year but of the Gupta year + 1 as a past year. And 
the third date 173 Gupta is a correction of General Cunningham's, the actual date in 
the inscription being 163. I have, however, allowed the paragraphs to remain, as I am 
by no means quite satisfied that the question of these cyclic dates is settled beyond 
dispute (1894). 
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The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, according to my Appendix A« 

friend Professor Keru Lakshman, on the 30th of Vai&kha, &aka 827. The 

Gupta year given in the plate is 585. If 827 is in the astronomical 
calculation the current year, it must correspond to 585 Gupta past; for 
585 + 242 = 827. It is by no means necessary to suppose that the eclipse 
occurred on the new-moon day inmediately previous to the 5th of 
Phalguna Sudi mentioned in the grant, For it is perfectly possible that 
the actual religious ceremony with reference to the grant was made in 
Vais'akha and the deed executed in Phalguna.* 

I have thus shown that Albiruni's initial date for the Gupta era stands 
all these tests. It may even be said that it stands them better than 167 
a.d. and 190 a.d. proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. Olive 
Bayley respectively. But I am loath to decide such questions simply on 
astronomical grounds; for there are several very confusing elements 
involved, and a modern astronomer cannot know them all and make 
allowance for them. 

. It now remains to notice the last point relied on by the opponents of 
Albiruni. The date on a copper-plate grant by the last S'tladitya of 
Valabht hitherto known is 447. This S'tladitya is also styled Dhrubhata 
in the grant and has been identified with the Tu-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruva- 
bhata of Hwan Thsang who visited Valabhi in 640 a.d. The date 447 
is understood as referring to' the Gupta era, and, 319 being added it, 
corresponds to 766 a.d. It has therefore been argued that an earlier 
initial date must be assigned to the Gupta era so as to bring this 
Slladitya or Dhrubhata nearer to the date of Hwan Thsang's visit. But 
the identification of the last S'tladitya with Hwan Thsang's Dhruvabhata 
cannot stand. In the Si-yu-ki the Chinese writer does not speak of a 
king but of kings, and says they were nephews of S'tladitya of Malva and 
the younger of them named Dhruvabhata was son-in-law to the son of 
Harshavardhana. If they were nephews of the king of Malva they were 
brothers and both of them kings. Now, the predecessor of the last 
Stladitya of Valabhi was his father, and among the kings of Valabht 
we do not find brothers reigning in succession at this period. There 
were two brothers who occupied the throne before this period, one of 
them being named Dharasena and the other Dhruvasena. They were 
the sons of Kharagraha, and the younger of them was the father and 
predecessor of Dharasena IV. This younger brother or Dhruvasena 
must have been Hwan Thsang's Dhruvabhata. Nothing important is 
involved in the suffix Bhata. It was a mere title or honorific termina- 
tion as Pant and Rav are among us the Marathas. Sena, Simha, and 
Bhata were the Valabht honorific endings and they eould be used 

Sromiscuously. The king spoken of in the plates as Dhruvasena may 
ave been called Dhruvabhata by ordinary people, from whom Hwan 
Thsang must have got the name. Now, a copper-plate grant of 
Dhruvasena bears the date 310, and the earliest date of his successor 
Dharasena IV. is 326, The first corresponds to 629 a.d. (310 + 241+ 
78-629), and the second to 645 (326+ 241 +78^=645). It is quite 
possible, therefore, that Dhruvasena was on the throne in 640 a.d. at the 
time when Hwan Thsang visited Valabht. 

* There was an eclipse also in S'aka 826 on the new-moon day of Karttika ; so that 
Gupta 586 pa$l+ 241 = 826 &aka. This is evidently the eclipse mentioned in the grant 
and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole question see my paper on the epoch 
of the Gupta era, Jour. B. B, R. A. S,, Vol, XVII, p. 80. 

b 729—17 
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App endi x A* The initial date mentioned by Albirnni is thus consistent with every- 
thing with which it has been thought to be not consistent. I have shown 
that the statement of the Arabic writer is in itself entitled to our 
confidonce, being based, as it must have been, on contemporary evidence, 
as his statements about the S'aka and Vikrama eras were. I will now 
show that the date mentioned by him is alone consistent with the 
information we possess as regards the relations of the several dynasties 
that ruled over Gujarat and K&thi&w&d in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and the dates proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. 
Clive Bayley are not. We know that the Guptas succeeded the Satraps, 
and the Valabhis were at first dependents of the Guptas and afterwards 
attained independence. Chandragupta II. must have been the Gupta 
prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first prince of that 
dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of those of the Satraps. 
The latest date of that monarch is 93. This corresponds to 260 a.d. and 
283 a.d. on the supposition that the Gupta era took its start in 167 a.d. 
and 190 a.d. respectively. Now, the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 
804. If the era to which it refers is the S'aka, it corresponds to 382 a.d., 
that is, we shall have to suppose one of the princes of the dynasty to have 
reigned about a hundred years after the dynasty had been put an end to 
by Chandragupta IL The S'aka era will therefore not do. Supposing 
the Satrap dates refer to the Vikrama era, 304 corresponds to 248 A.D., 
which of course is consistent with Chandragupta's date 260 a.d. or 283 
a.d. If then the Satrap dates refer to the era of Vikrama, Rudrad&man's 
72 must correspond to 16 a.d. Rudrad&man's grandfather Chashtana will 
have to be placed about B.C. 4. But Ptolemy, writing after 150 a.d., tells 
us that Djjayini was ruled over about the time when he wrote by 
Tiastenes, who has been very reasonably identified with Chashtana. 
Ptolemy's information cannot certainly be 150 years old. It has, however, 
been argued that Ptolemy does not state that Tiastenes reigned about the 
time when he lived, and that he and Siro Polemios were contemporaries. 
For, he gives the information in the form of two short notes, " Ozone, the 
royal residence of Tiastenes," and u Baithana, the royal residence of Siro 
Polemios." Such notes it is possible that one should write even if the 
princes reigned several hundred years before him, as a modern geographer 
may mention Berlin as " the capital of Frederick the Great," or Ghizni as 
" the capital of Mahmud." As to this I have to observe that the analogy 
does not hold good. A modern geographer and his readers are very well 
acquainted with past history, while neither Ptolemy nor those for whom he 
wrote could have known the past history of India. A modern geographer 
knows which of the princes that ruled over a certain country in past times 
was the ablest or most powerful, and selects him out of a. number and 
mentions his name in connection with a certain place. It is extremely 
improbable or almost impossible that Ptolemy should have known many 
Indian princes who reigned before he lived, along with their achievement^ 
and should have chosen the ablest of them for being mentioned. And, as a 
matter of fact, we know that one at least of the rulers mentioned by him 
could be a person of no importance. For Baleocuros who according to 
him held power in Hippocura was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy or 
dependent of Pujum&yi and Gotamiputra Yajna &ri, since as Vilivftyakura 
his name occurs along with those of the two princes on the Kolhipur coins. 
Again, Ptolemy must have derived his information from merchants 
carrying on trade with India and these from the natives of the country. 
And we know that natives of India care very little for past history and 
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soon forget their kings. Hence the information derived by the merchants Appendix A* 

cannot have reference to princes who reigned long before the time ' 

of Ptolemy. It is possible that Indians may remember a celebrated prince 

for a century or two. But, as stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by 

Ptolemy was but a dependent sovereign and could not have been a man of 

note. The only other supposition that our opponents may resort to, is that 

Ptolemy's statements were based on those of previous geographers whose 

contemporaries the princes mentioned by him were. No ground whatever 

has however beeD adduced in support of such a supposition. In the Periplus 

which was written before Ptolemy, Paithana and Ozene are mentioned, but 

Polemios and Tiastenes are not. On the contrary, the author of that work 

says that Ozene was " formerly the capital wherein the king resided." If 

Tiastenes lived before him, and Ptolemy's mention of the former was due 

to his having been a prince of note like Frederick the Great and Mahmud 

of Ghizni in modern times, we should expect the author of the Periplus to 

have noticed him, especially when he does allude to the kings of Ozene. 

Tiastenes, Polemios and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the 

time of Ptolemy. The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so also 

must the third have been. 

In this manner the Vikrama era will not do for the Satrap dates. 
Besides, no trace whatever has hitherto been discovered of the use of that 
era in the early centuries of Christ. Since, then, the use of no other era 
at the time has been well authenticated, the Satraps must be supposed to 
have employed the S'aka era. The circumstances of the country at that 
period render,^as I have shown, the establishment of this era by the S'akas 
who ruled over the country in every way probable. The latest Satrap date 
will thus correspond to 382 A.D., and Chandragupta, the conqueror of the 
Satraps, can be rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 S'aka current 
or 319-320 a.d. as the first current year of the Gupta era ; for his 93 past will 
then correspond to 412-413 a.d. And in this way Rudradaman's 72 will 
correspond to 150 a.d.; and Chastjana's date will be about 130 a.d., i.e. 
anterior to the date of Ptolemy's geography by about 25 years. 

Thus* then, the evidence in favour of Albiruni's initial date for the 
Gupta era appears to me to be simply overwhelming. 
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APPENDIX B. 



t Note on the 8' aha dates and the years of the Bdrhaspatya 
cycle, occurring in the Inscriptions. 

Appendix B. There are certain difficulties with reference to the S'aka dates and the 
cyclic years or Samvatsaras occurring in the inscriptions which require to 
be cleared up. The current S'aka year (a.p. 1883-84) in the Bombay 
Presidency is 1805, and the year of the sixty years' cycle, Subhdnu. In the 
southern provinces and the Madras Presidency the current S'aka year is 
1 806, the cyclic year being the same. The first question, then, is, "Do the 
dates in the inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the Madras 
reckoning?" and the next, " "What is the cause of this difference of a 
year?"* We have also to consider whether the S'aka dates in the inscrip- 
tions represent the number of years that have expired before the event 
recorded in them or the current year in which the event took place. 

Mr. Robert Sewell oi" the Madras Civil Service gives in the first column 
of the Chronological Tables compiled by him the number of the S'aka 
years that have expired before the beginning of the cyclic year set against 
it in the same line in the third column. The current S'aka year correspond- 
ing to that cyclic year is the one given in the next line in the first column. 
Thus against S'aka 855, the date of the Saftgali grant of Govind IV. of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty, we have in the third column the cyclic year Vijaya 
which shows that 855 years of the S'aka era had expired before the Vijaya 
year began, while the current S'aka year corresponding to Vijaya was that 
given in the next line, viz. 856. Mr. Sewell follows the Madras reckoning. 
If we interpret the tables according to the Bombay mode, the S'aka year 
appearing in the first column will be the current year corresponding to 
the cyclic year in the same line in the third column, while the number in 
the line immediately above will represent the years that have expired 
before the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 1805, the current 
S'aka year on this side of the country, we have in the third column the 
current cyclic year Subhdnu, while 1804 in the line above shows the 
number of years that have expired. By comparing the S'aka dates and 
cyclic years occurring in the inscriptions with those in the tables we shall 
be able to determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and old Kanarese inscriptions pub- 
lished by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Burgess there are 97 cases in which the S'aka 
date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly given. On comparing 
these with the tables I observe that in 58 out of these the given S'aka 
date occurs in the same line with the cyclic year mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. These are : — 



* It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner in which the question 
here proposed for solution is stated, is based upon the ordinary view that S'aka 1805 
was the current year in 1883-84. I have no right to assume in the beginning of my 
inquiry that the ordinary view is mistaken, and it would be unscientific to do so. 
But having stated the question in that manner, I come at the end of my inquiry 
to the conclusion that the ordinary view is incorrect, and that 1805 S'aka was not 
current in 1883-84 A.d. but past, and that the Madras way of understanding the 
matter alone is correct. In the previous note also I have stated that " we now 
mistake the year 1805 S'aka for the current year " (in 1883-84) ; so that there is no 
possibility whatever of anybody misunderstanding my meaning. 
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Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 52, 70, 87, 88, 90, 
92, 98, 99, 101, 102, 109, 114, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 136, 
141, 148, 149, 150, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 183,189,201, 
214, 215, 219, 229, 230 (first part), 240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in inscription No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the cyclic year 
the Bahudhdnya, both of which occur in the same line set against each 
other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the S'aka date given in the inscription occurs in the tables 
in the line below that in which the given cyclic year occurs. These are : — 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 (first part), 96 (second 
part), 100, 110,111,112,118 (first part), 118 (second part), 146, 151 
194, 227, 230 (second part), 231, 234, 236, 237, 281. 

In No, 19, for instance, the S'aka date is 1184 and the cyclic year 
Durmati. In the tables, Durmati occurs in the upper line set against 
1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and LundubU is the year marked 
against it. 

Now on the supposition that the inscriptions conform to the Madras 
reckoning, in the first 58 cases the S'aka date represents the number of 
S'aka years that had expired before the current cyclic year of the inscription 
and in 28 it shows the current year of that era. If we suppose the Bombay 
reckoning to have been in use, the dates in the first 58 cases will represent 
the current year and those in the next 28, the future year and not the past. 
But since it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately next year 
should be stated in the inscriptions, it follows that the Madras mode of 
reckoning was the one in use. The objection, however, may be obviated 
by supposing that these 28 cases conform to the Madras reckoning and 
give the current year, while the first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But 
this supposition is not reasonable or probable, since these groups are not 
confined to particular provinces, and often one of the former exists in the 
same district or even place with one of the latter. We thus see that 
though in the majority of cases the inscriptions give the past S'aka year, 
there is a large number in which the current year is given and not the 
past. 

I have also compared other dates with the tables, and the result I give 
below : — 
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S'aka date. 


Cyclic year. 


What the S'aka date 
represents. 


K&narese grant of Govinda III. 








Rash$rakuta 


726 


Subhinu 


Current year. 


R&dh&npur grant of do. 


730 


Sarvajit 


Do. 


Krishna II or Akalavarsha, comple- 








tion of the Jaina Pur&na 


820 


Pingala 


Do. 


Do., in a Jaina temple by Cht- 








karya 


824 


Dundubhi ... 


Years elapsed. 


Govind IV., Sangall grant 


855 


Vijaya „. 


Do. 


Kakkala, Karda grant ... 


891 


Angiras 


Do. 


Tailapa's accession 


895 


B'rlmukha ... 


Do. 


Saty&firaya, Kharepatan plates of 








Ra^ta ... ... ••♦ 


930 


Kilaka 


Do. 


Jayasimha Jagadekamalla, liiraj 








grant ... «•* •• 


946 


Baktakshi ... 


Do. 


MAraaimha SttahAra of Kolh&pur, 




- 




grant ... ••• 


980 


Vilambin ... 


Da 
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Appendix B. 



Pate date 



Gandarftditya Silfthftra of Kolhftpur, 

In*. No. 1. 

Do. do. grant trans 

lated by Pandit Bhagvftnlftl ... 

Do. Kolhftpur Ins. No. 2 ... 

Vijayftrka do. do. No. 4... 

SoraeSvara III. Bhdlokamalla, Abhi- 

lashita Ohintftmani 

Bhojadevu II., Kolhftpur Ins. No. 6... 

Do. do. „ No. 8... 

Do. Dr. Taylor's grant... 

Do. Kolhftpur Ins. No. 8. 

Singhana Yftdava, Khedrftpurlns.... 

Kftmvadeva Chftlukya ... 

Mahftdeva Yftdava, Pandharpur Ins. 

Rftmachandra Yadava, th&nft 
Do. do. do. 



1032 

1032 
1040 
1065 

1051 
1101 
1112 
1113 
1114 
1136 
1182 
1192 
1194 
1212 



Cyclic year. 



What the S'aka date 
represents. 



Vikriti 

Virodhin 
Vilambin 
Dundubhi 

Saumya 

Vilambin 

Sftdharaua 

Virodhin 

Paridbftvin 

ortmukha 

Raudra 

Pramoda 

Angiras 

Virodhin 



Years elapsed. 

Current year. 
Years elapsed. 
Current year. 

Years elapsed* 
Current year. 
Years elapsed. 

Do. 

Do. 
Current year. 
Years elapsed. 

Do. 

Do. 
Current year. 



Out of these 24 dates, eight give the current year and the rest the years 
that had expired, the proportion being the same as in the other case, viz. 
1 to 2. In all cases in which the cyclic year is given it is possible to 
determine whether the date represents the current or past year, but not 
in others. The inscriptions of the early Chalukyas do not give it, and 
hence the exact date remains doubtful. 

Now the Bombay mode of reckoning, which is one year behind that 
prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, due to a mistake. We have seen it was 
more usual in recording a date to mark the years that had expired than the 
current year. A word expressive of that sense such as gateshu, " having 
elapsed," was used after the number, and another such as pravartamdne, 
" being current," was used in connection with the name of the cyclic year. 
These words were, for brevity's sake, afterwards dropped; and in the course 
of time the sense, to express which they were used, was also forgotten, and 
the number came to be regarded as denoting the current year. So that 
what we do on this side of the country is that we use the past or 
expired year without knowing that it is the past year. And there are 
in the inscriptions instances of mistakes due to the circumstance that 
the real past year came to be regarded as the current year. Thus in 
No. 86 of the Pali, Sanskrit, and old Kanarese inscriptions, S'aka 
911 is given along with the cyclic year Vikriti. Now, according to the 
tables, the number of years that had expired before Vikriti was 912 and the 
current ydar was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the sup- 
position that S'aka 912 which represented the years that had expired came 
to be thought of as the current year, just as we, on this side of the country, 
consider 1805 as the current year now, though it indicates the past year, 
and the writer of the inscription wishing to give the years that had 
expired before his current year, put them as 911. The same is the case 
with Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, and 284, the S'aka dates in which are 
1444, 1084, 1430, 1453, 1114, and 1128, respectively, and are two year* 
behind the current year as determined by the cyclic years given along with 
them. In some cases the S'aka dates are in advance of the Samvatsara 
or cyclic year by one year. Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant of Govinda 
III. thelS'aka date is 730 and the Samvatsara Vyaya, and in the K&nheri 
inscription of Amoghavarsha we have S'aka 775 and the Prajdpati Sam- 
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vatsara. Now the S'aka years immediately preceding Vyaya and Prajfipati Appendix B« 

were 728 and 773, while the current years were 729 and 774 respectively. ~ — " 

This difference might be accounted for on the supposition that the current 

years 729 and 774 were from the usual custom understood to be past 

years and the writers of the documents desirous of giving the current 

years added 1 and put them down as 730 cpid 775. The date in No. 79 of 

P&li, Sanskrit, and old K&narese inscriptions is three years behind the 

current Samvatsara, and that in No. 228, four years ; No. 221 has 1113 

for 1121 ; and No. 246, 1492 for 1485. These must be considered to be 

mistakes. 

The S'aka dates given in the preceding pages represent in most cases 
the years that had expired before the particular occurrences mentioned. 
Thus " in 855 " means after 855 years of the S'aka era had expired. 
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APPENDIX 0. 

Introduction to Hem&dri's Vratakhanda. 
Ap pendi x O. I n the critical notes D. represents the MS. in the Dekkan Col- 

lege Library, No. 234 of A. 1881-82 ; D 2. another recently added to 
the collection ; S. the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, No. 
657 ; Kh. the MS. belonging to Khasgiy&le, and Q.the MS. procured 
by Gang&dhar Sf&stri D&t&r. See Section XIV., first page, note 8. 

Qdt4fldMRqfr^Rd*M <W*:$k\ IK H 

•im-imi 



• These two stanzas exist onlv in a mutilated form in S. and D 2, but they occur 
fully in D. and Kh. which contain the shorter Pra€asti. In G., which contains both the 
Pralastis mixed together, they occur at the head of the shorter one, so that they appear 
to belong to the latter rather than to the other. 

{ %& for W D. Kh. ^ sp for ^: D. Kh. 

IT *T 

R&japrasasti I. 

arfcr *m$ gsfcweq kM\*ii #tpf wtRr- 1 

^M\*Rtll<pM ^^^MMIH^ilM^H || 1 1| 

^ ^rryr WTflt g^3T: yqwaafl || V || 

SHPfiT ^HHtHKI3<IS : JTSfRT 
^fm^^ ^lf^<l«N^ | 



— __ _ + 

{ STPlT^oS. ^oO, % oi^qo S.^.G. 3 onj% <*. qpft S. V Jffipf 
I or D^rg. H * qT<> ! or 0^0 g, D 2. $ 5ff S f D 2. 5(fa G. f or 5ffa. 
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?qffor Wfc W l ft*»«M(i«W - Appendix C. 



•M4W Q *{3N*HW q$taai<i I! $ II 

srat smn *w- s fr^ #w(J : II * II 

Wis SfW AVkWHtKHW- l 

?ra: sw^RT:fiict2f^^^rq;ll^ll 

.«tHi*Ri(!H*JMtt*«fl TRFJTft ^rnw : II Ml 

WOT: q$ft«r ^HRcji^Pd g*rmPTqr- II U II 
<RP 3^t trt gsfR : ^TPPi3; II V* II 
. R^wd wflft g^affr stffore *ft fofar II < 3 II 

9^^W^^fHT^ft5^ll **ll 

<ratfa w to^ftpit $t fNI^Kft ^pratq; li Vmi 



f ^Kt^K^t^Hlf^H^KHI^I^tdll^ 



•^riafciimi. 



I ^f: S.D8. 1$Q.1 snffa S. ^CT G. 3 *Rlp S.G, V ^ S.G. 

\ Q ^^tMl G. & t<> So both 1CSS., also D 2. But there must he a mistake. The name 
of Sto's am j^fc disguised w^jf^. Perhaps the reading is gjjj^ft. {{ g?J jqft: 

b 729— IS 
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Appendix O. ^ ^- f^ 3^P^ qffcfr- 

flcP S XPTT PH<Mqi«INPlfad : *faRt «T<fa : I 
%^ 3*t ^"H^tti ^<WII ^W w i^*Wlj : ll^ll 

«f5rf J T5' flfltft <MpRd$d MI4<^ctl ^T^ph II *l II 

<r<r : a w Rum TTsr^nft Rwlif&tdiNKW II *h II 

So ^ ^ 

ft^^ii^iyi^i^^w - 1 

{ ^cf for \^ D 2. ^ ^Rt^^i^ 1 S. ; G. totally incorrect and there is a lacuna. 
D 2. has ^*g: for ^q" of B. 3. The Puranic genealogy end* here. Subahu, however, 
is there called Sucharu.V ^Rflf D 2. H U^fttffjd *>•*• $ fl^ISflfi & fpjfjjer: . 
G. * This is the reading of P., D 2 and G. probably for mffefft* Bat the nam*' 
according to Pandit Bhagvanlal's grant was tnfcPT* ^ & And G, have a wrong and 
unintelligible reading bere. ^ ^ 6 » *fft <*• *°* 'JT'f* ?° The vlsarga is dropped in 
S.andG. U^JD2. 
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Appendix O. 



<*($ inflfrl *^ ^T TO JTcrffa ftt STO^T II 3p II 




?^F*nr sp^iH^l^K^i"^ 11 33 II 

* io 

airenr *rcr «wi«^ : «<M^i 'Pit ftSFT 5 1 

^ ^l^^flMldlsffi.HId*^! f^ II 3 * M 
sr«rf^T #^f ; «WMHl4«.H II * H 

'* > > - • 9< ^ 

jft qi qs^FS fafifflff ^fftipi «tGHK 

wn^iw<iM N^ *t ffei%$ «ro II ^ 'i 



< 8. G. hare ^f^: ftipr» * 55^ D 2. 3 ^ctT for *ff& G. * Here& 
ends, and the f ollowiag it baaed on G. and D 2, of which the former U, as I have already 
obserred, an extremely incorrect mannecript. H ° mi «• i tf| &$ °-* IM*™* 
in G. mnst be some mistake as it has no significance here. D 2. has 5^ wUch •>*> 
is a mistake. 6 :tf^: for *rf^: G. 1 G. has ggft° {° j^ffis ff faTf in G. 
U 3TT^ft » 2. *% SSTft D 2. <3 o^k» d 2 - & % » 8 - for * ^<S^ *<« : 
<g^ G. « tf**T forft*"i G. ^G. has TO»»d D 2 « «W *» *TO 
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Appendix O. 3 $ft«*IH"««M"<fl»(iH<»"Ma<«flEi«lfr I 

^*3<%#ft Pi<iwwJ<«ft<iM¥fa 8 « * it 

v H 

tfi Mfcretare»« W II ^ B 
3«fomj^H $\*mft- <tw$Htai : ll w II 

<WMlPlft$tl{i fiHfflt St?fN* : ^TNfit - 
3 9 

^ftfofW *T$ta3fi«w<l aws^faTfltan II ** If 

<!%3 ^JPW : $*m^ $ w ftftftHlcWftVh<ig II ^ B 

„3^ 

wpp ^T^^ncs^^^mf wfft amfar- II *$ (I 

{ In the MSS. we have M«K*JI«llfy| * % G. hae f^Rf: *» «T^RT - 3 ^it" 
T^I^Ti*h D 2 ' * crflT in G. H (J$tq ought to he 379T> unless the ion of Rudradera 
ismeant. itfffi: for ^f: D. 2. * This line is thus written in G. #t#tffal$- 
^^TigT^; also in D 2. except^ for last ^. * qftlfct <*• ^ fafaffit °- *° 
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<RP f*t <M^<«*^I*HH<T Appendix 0. 

fHtorefl** 8 ! 5 ! 1 s ft W^f : w T*fa II ** II 

t 3 

Wk *l*Fm WflffiH #t*FOTTft «TfR <RPJ II ^ 1 1 

I 



v^ N °' 41 



SHi^ftf^Mift f3*Tqffafci% $f^*ffi : II ^ II 

♦incus J( 4| a3 a a \ 

TOP qfW14M<dW^3J*5OTI^II ^ H 
Rajapra^asti II. 

T55 ^^5^fln?n*^rcrc ycr 5^ft : II 3 II 

IW ^rt tft^^P^^i^frq^rT : mnv II * II 



^ This JfCT is omitted in the MSS. since it is followed by another J^\$ and 
the copyists mistook the one for the other. The compound is to be dissolved as 

D 2. 3 IJ^lf'-^Tsp which is also the reading of D. 2, as an epithet of Mahadeva, 
involves censure instead of praise. The correct form of the word is, probably, 
*KH*AtM l fo in which case it would be an epithet of Bhojadeva. 4 After this follow 
stanzas 14 and 19 of the next Fras'asti in D 2. 
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*ai«icii3 ISQ&ril' xftw 3Htdlfl<< <lM* w ft IK U 

*w?iffo ft Sftncuwrft wiu^ I 

R$|«HJ $ft: fl^ff* IMI«H <JHtf$H u ft II t° II 

WWVWIPWI VHVMil*R5l factf ^ 
^l**c*J d«H4<jfaf^d«H^MWtW I 

3 

*l$ WWW % w HWft : W«5I<MhlMdH H U II 
ftfoOT SlRfft f^P^ g^ T^v^T- JRUI^cI II ^ II 

< WlMWR«H«t : 3 f| H|ifc: W 3^ II < 3 II 

3TC ftl3«fl*K u IMdMi f^fT T^f^Wl 1 1T3 I 

c 

*c*fr faftftrsr ddlft*ft^Sh jpsft faifar tt^ II ** II 

«^W f^W *Pfl? : V&fa fat dMWftl II ^ II 

3&d<4UI#oq|4i<|^<M-dl 

*tt wiPidM H^JWUflftl II U II 

< Jjq^ Kh. ^ ^F5Hn3 : D.*JKh. ^F**TRf : G. 3 ijpri JRP Kb. Y <rflT Kh. ft 
O.H^TKh.jj^TO. { ^Tf5^rKh.&G. » < wfa^Ht ° Kh. «ST£to: 

i <wft f « <TT9?f<t a. U <?fa Kh. 
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^q^ ^QlM^l u ^M I ^Tft«4d^Ml^d<i^; u ff^ Appendix a 

#r- «a^<rt^lfi'nFiT^4 s «f w*w II ** II 

fat ftj$ft <<<(I^<1 flfas^ 4l«i*H W- II ^ II 

3 

f^rf% s awif^tl^^^ i5 3#rr^ : II ^ ll 

^^#rida u iMyRd : 5rR^wtdi<=iftM u ^^w l 

'' $ft Hifo<\4$\ fotiH II *° II 
;l 
arftfafa ^Hlftft^i Rj*hi*w II ^ II 

** 6. 

iftpnfiNi u ^iHR^*iA«l ^ %^ II ^ II 

*ft<MM*lR<l : II 

^pTj^qf: Eh. The middle letter of the name in G. looks somewhat like 3", bat there if 
little question that the copyist had 3 before him and made it appear like <$" ty producing 
the nether curve and making its end touch the knot of 3". V tH^lsi ^» ^ ?RT D & 
^^T^ f op M" D 2. 
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eccan. 



J. D. B. GRIBBLE. 



HE Deccan may be roughly de- 
scribed as that portion of Southern 
India situated between the Vin- 
dhya Mountains and the River 
Godavery to the North, and the 
^abudhra and Kristna Rivers to the 
1, the Ghats seacoast or mountain 
;s being the Eastern and Western 
; on either side. It comprises an 
very nearly equal in extent to that 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

No separate History of this Part of India has ever been published and what 
has been written is found scattered over various books. More information also 
has become available which has not yet been made use of and altogether the 
. author has been able to get together a connected and most interesting history. 

The work consists of two parts. The first part, gives the History of the 
first kingdom under the Bahmanee Sultans, showing how it got split up into five 
other Kingdoms and how they finally got absorbed by Aurungzebe, a period of 
nearly four hundred years. This period is full of the most interesting and 
romantic episodes. The second part from 1700 up to the death of Sir Salar 
Jung, will come out subsequently. 

Sir Henry ELLIOT, and Professor DOWSON'S most admirable history con- 
tains a storehouse of raw material that has not yet been made use of ; and the 
Bombay Gazetteers of the different Deccan Districts are replete with provincial 
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CONTENTS OF THE HISTORY OF THE DECCAN. 

(T£)ol. 1. Trom {lie time of the first PQaltonteaan Conquest.) 



Preface. — Chapter I. Introductory. — Chapter II. The Origin of the 

Bahmanee Kings of Gulburga. — CHAPTER III. The Gulburga Sultans. — Mu- 

lammedShah I. — CHAPTER IV. The Gulburga Sultans from 1374 — 1397, A. D. 

— Chapter V. Sultans Ghazi-Ud-Din and Shums-Ud-Din. — Chapter VI. 

The City and Kingdom of Vijayanagar. — CHAPTER VII. Sultans Feroze Shah and 

Ahmed Shah. — Chapter VIII. Sultan Allah-Ud-Din II. — Chapter IX. Hu- 

mayun the Cruel. — CHAPTER X. Sultans Nizam Shah and Muhammed Shah. — 

Chapter XL The End of the House of Bahmanee. — Chapter XII. Introduction 

to the History of Bijapur (A. D. 1500). — CHAPTER XIII. The Nizam Shahs of 

Ahmednagar. — CHAPTER XIV. Bijapur from 1509 — 1534. — Ismael Adil Shah. — 

CHAPTER XV. The Kingdoms of Berar and Golconda, and Continuation of 

ijapur. — Chapter XVI. The Fall of Vijayanagar. — Chapter XVII. Ahmed- 

S nagar and Bijapur from the Fall of Vijayanagar till the Death of Ali Adil 

1 Shah (1580).— Chapter XVIII. The Story of Queen Chand and the Fall of 

! Ahmednagar. CHAPTER XIX. The Story of Malick Amber. — CHAPTER XX. 
The Beginning of the End. — CHAPTER XXI. The End of Bijapur. — CHAPTER 
XXII. The Fall of Golconda. 
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